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PREFACE 


According fo Carlyle, history is a series of biographies. 
This is pre-eminently true of the history of the patriotic 
movement in India. Indeed, that movement has as yet no 
history apart from the careers of India's patriotic sons. This 
is a time of popular education, of national awakening. 
The people are not yet as a people educated, the nation as 
such has not yet awakened, some would say, is not even 
born yet. However this may be, there is no doubt that 
sooner or later — sooner rather than later — there will be a 
sense of national unity among the inhabitants of this land, 
which will make its future history in many ways different 
from, though not altogether a contrast to, its past. Among 
the men who in their day a-nd generation have laboured 
and are labouring to bring about the fulfilment of the past 
in the future and the birth of a future greater and more 
glorious than was ever dreamt of, not the least distinguished 
is the man whose spoken words are treasured in this 
volume. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya's speeches are 
not mere speeches. They are the fruit and the flower of a 
soul deeply rooted in a sense of the eternal verities of life, 
of a character distinguished by simplicity and self-control, 
of an intellect given to an honest study of facts and an 
impartial and fair-minded presentation of them. It has been 
said that it is the character behind that makes a speech 
weighty or otherwise. N o one can read the speeches herein 
embodied in print without feeling that their ** specific 
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gravity is far from inconsiderable. It seems a happy 
coincidence that at the time when the publishers undertook 
the publication of his speeches, Mr. Malaviya was sum- 
moned by the united suffrages of the Indian people to 
occupy the exalted position of the presidentship of the non- 
ofhcral parliament of the nation. Again, when bringing out 
the second edition of his speeches, they have the immense 
gratification of seeing him occupy an unique position in the 
country. The nation has shown its trust in the political 
sagacity and leadership of Mr. Malaviya by electing him to 
preside over the National Congress for a second time to 
guided it along right channels and to create harmony and 
good will between the different sections of Indian political 
thought so that India may not lose the opportunity of 
getting her proper place in the coming reconstruction of 
the world. Thus the publishers are convinced that they are 
supplying the Indian reading public with a record of activity 
exercised on behalf of the country, which will seive to infuse 
moral seriousness, honest study, and slrenuovis endeavour 
into the lives, both private and public, of all who seek to 
take part in India’s public life. 
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THE HONOURABLE PANDIT MADAN 
MOHAN MALAYIYA 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only : an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate howe’er 
Sad or disturbed is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose ever-lasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 

Wordsworth. 

The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, comes 
of an orthodox and respected family of Brahmans who 
originally belonged to Malwa. Ohe of his ancestors 
migrated from Malwa for Allahabad nearly four hunderd 
years ago. The Family has produced renowned Sanskrit 
scholars and authors for the last several generations. Pandit 
Braj Nath, the father of the subject of this sketch who 
passed away only a few years ago at a ripe old age, leaving 
several sons and daughters, was one of the best scholars 
of his time. He was a reputed preacher whose popular 
exposition of the Srimat Bhagvat and other Puranas was 
much appreciated by high and low alike. And such princes 
as the late Maharajah of Durbhanga and the late Maharajah 
of Bfenares were among those who paid reverence to him 
and regarded him as almost a guru for his learning and 
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piety. He produced several notable devotional works in 
Sanskrit, some of which have lately been published by his 
dutiful son. The family was never in affluent circumstances 
and it was at no s^all sacrifice that Pandit Braj Nath 
educated his several children. And it was his good fortune 
to live to see the fruits of his self-abnegation in the career 
of at least one of his sons. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is his father's third 
son. He was born ib his ancestral hoi^se at Allahabad on 
the 25th December, 1861, and it was at his forty-eighth year 
that he assumed the distingnished office of President of 
India's non-official Parliament. Born and bred up at Allaha- 
bad, Pandit Madan Mohan’s love of and devotion to his 
native city has never known any bounds. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya received his education 
first in two Sanskrit Pathashalas — the Dharma Jnanopadesh 
Pathashala and next the Vidya Dharma Vardhini Sabha, 
and later sent to an English School. Her passed his 
Entrance Examination from the Allahabad zilia School ^nd 
then joined the Muir Central college. As a student he 
began to lake a warm interest in public questions, religion 
and education being his favourite themes. And to this day 
the two spheres of national life to which he is most drawn 
are religion and education. He was among the founders of 
the Allahabad Literary Institute and of the Hindu Samaj. 
Pandit Madan Mohan's career as a student was not a parti- 
cularly brilliant one. He passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University (there was then no AUaha- 
I?ad University) in 1879, and F.A.in 1881, and he graduated 
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in 1884. It was not till seven years later that he became 
an LL.B. ; while he discontinued his studies sometime after 
he had joined the M.A. class without waiting to take the 
degree. 

.Not being well to do enough to remain a student after 
he became a B.A., Pandit Madan Mohan took up the post 
of an Assistant Master in the Government High School at 
Allahabad towards the end of 1884. He remained in the 
position till about the middle of 1887 on a salary of between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 75, and it is interesting to recall that among 
his students was his distinguished townsman Dr. Satish 
Chandra Banerjee, though for a brief period only. Another 
noteworthy fact which may be recalled with interest in 
these days of strict prohibitions and rigid discijiline is that 
his being a Government servant did not stand in the way 
of his participation in political movements ; why, he spoke 
at the Congress itself while a Government official, and his 
gtiruj Pandit Adityaram, always an independent man, was 
also a deligate to the Calcutta i^ongress of 1886, though he 
was at that time Professor in the Muir Central College, 
Those seem to have been days of mild rule indeed. 

Work in connection with the National Congress, of 
which more presently, brought, Madan Mohan in cont- 
act with the late Rajah Rampal Singh of Kala-Kankar, 
who was proprietor of the paper called the Hindustan^ and 
on the Rajah who had always a kindly feeling for the 
Pandit, offering him the editorship of the paper. Mr. 
Malaviya relinquished the teachership for the place of editor 
and joined his new post in the middle of 1887, though 
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reluctantly for he really regarded the profession of teacher 
as a sacred one and he at last gave it up only because he- 
belives that journalism is only another form of educational 
work He remained editor of the Hindustan for two years 
and a half, his salary being Rs. 200. He conducted the 
paper with marked ability and moderation, so much so that 
an acknowledgment was made of its public usefulness in 
the Government, Administration Report itself. Pandit 
Madan Mohan's direct connection with journalism did not 
stop on his giving up the editorship of the Hindustan. He 
became editor of the Indian Union , an independent organ 
of Indian opinion with which the honoured name of Pandit 
Ajoodhia Nath was associated, and did not a little for that, 
paper m collaboration with the esteemed townsman, Pandit 
Baldeo Ram Dave. His connection with Indian Union was 
kept up though not exactly as editor, till its incorporation 
with the Advocate of Lucknow. Babu Brahmanda Sinha at 
present Secretary of the Upper India Couper Paper Mill of 
Lucknow, was the editor of the Indian Union in its later stages. 
Pandit Madan Mohan's interest in journalism and failh in 
the Press as a powerful factor in the formation of public 
opinion and in influencing the course of administration have 
not abated in the course of years. Only some years ago he 
felt so much the evil to the community at large and to the 
rising generation in particular, of the onrush of ideas paraded 
as advanced but really suicidal to progress of the country,, 
which a section of the Press has taken to propagate with 
less wisdom than energy, that he started the weekly Hindi 
paper the Abhyudaya and laboured hard to make it inform- 
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ing and instructive by himself contributing numerous 
articles to its columns. The Abhyudaya has made an ex- 
cellent progress since it was started and has done a deal of 
public service, but its proprietor has been out of pocket to a 
considerable time on its account. It rs intended to extend 
its usefulness by issuing it twice a week, and it is to be 
hoped that the biweekly Abhyudaya may soon be an accom- 
plished fact. How keenly Pandit Madan Mohan felt the 
need of an '' Enghlish Daily '' at Allahabad to voice the 
opinions and ventilate the grievances of the people of the 
Provinces, and how zealously he worked to bring the Leader 
into existence, are facts too recent and too well-known to 
need stating at length. 

While he was conducting the Hindustan he was pressed 
by men for whom he had the highest regard and who took 
a warm personal interest in the young man's rise, to 
qualify himself for the Bar. Among these were Mr. A. O. 
Hume of whom Pandit Madan Mohan was a great favourite 
and at whose feet it is his pride to have sat. The late 
Pandit Ajoodhia Nath, the late Rajah Rampal Singh and 
Pandit Sunder Lai, who then was a great friend of 
his. Pandit Madan Mohan himself was reluctant to a 
degree to become a pleader. The bent of Jbis mind was for 
public work particularly in the fields of religion and educa- 
tion — and money-making as such had no attraction for him. 
But he was prevailed upon to overcome his unwillingness to 
become a lawyer, and he accordingly joined the law classes 
when he was editing the Hindustan. He took his LL B., 
degree in 1891 and joined the High Court in 1893. Pandit 
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Ajoodhia Nath once complained to Mr. Hume that since he 
had taken to the study of law, Pandit Madan Mohan's 
interest in Congress work rather slackened. ** Quite right,' 
said the old man with fatherly solicitude, he must 
concentrate all his attention on law." And turning to Pandit 
Madan Mohan, Mr. Hume spoke somewhat as follows : — 
** Madan Mohan, :God has endowed you with- plenty of 
brains. Slave at the profesion for ten years and you are 
bound to get to the top. Then your public usefulness will 
increase greatly owing to the position you will attain, and 
you can do much for the country.^' This piece of advice 
was never acted upon. The claims to various public works 
had always the lion's share of his time and attention, and 
though he has risen creditably high in the profession and is 
recognised as a skilled and succ^essful Advocate he has 
never reached the first two or three , places at the bar.. 
This is entirely owing to his neglect of opportunities which 
came to him unsought. ** Malaviya had the ball at his feet," 
one of the Indian leaders of the local bar said once, “but 
he refused to kick it.’' 

We have said that even as a student Pandit Madan 
Mohan began to take an active interest in tl>e public affairs 
of his country. The Allahabad Literary Institute served as 
his training ground. He found Mhe Hindu Samaj, with 
others and was one of its most active members.. Politics, 
too, were not left alone. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya joined the Indian 
National Congress in 1886 when its second session was 
held at Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji. Suddenly in the course of the proceedings when 
he heard other men speak, the feeling came to him that he 
might speak also, and encouraged by Pandit Adityaram, he 
made his first attempt. The man and the speech alike 
produced a favourable impression,and this is how Mr. Hume 
spoke of them in the Introduction to the Report of 
that year's Congress— one of those masterly essays by the 
way which we so much miss in Congress Reports of latter 
years:— But perhaps the speech that was most enthusi- 
astically received was one made by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, a high caste Brahman, whose fair complexion 
and delicately chiselled features, instinct with intellectuality, 
at once impressed every eye, ai^d who suddenly jumping 
upon a chair beside the President poured forth a manifestly 
imprompt speech with an energy and eloquence that carried 
everything before them.’' The speech was on Legislative 
Council Reform” — and, one sentence at least of the speech, 
deserves to live. ''No taxation without representation. 
That is the first commandment in the Englishman’s politi- 
cal Bible.” He spoke on the same subject at the Madras 
Congress of the next year, and the effort was equally 
successful. It called forth compliments from such men as 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Dewan Bahadur R. Ragunath 
Rao and Mr. Eardl^y Norton, while Mr. Hume wrote as 
follows in his introduction to the Report. "Then rose 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a very young and enthu- 
siastic labourer in the cause, and from his speech we feel 
bouhd to extract largely ; partly because though over-fervid 
in expression towards its close it embodies truths that 
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merit careful consideration/' At once he became a favourite 
on the Congress platform and steadily rose in importance 
not only by his power of speech and contribution to 
debate, — which won for him compliments from such men 
as Mr. (now sir) Charles Schwan, the late Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, the late Mr. Caine and the late Mr. Digby— but by 
the earnest and untiring Work he did throughout the year to 
advance the Congress. In 1887, some months before the 
Congress met at Madras, Mr. Hume wrote to say that he 
was hopeful of a large muster of delegates from every 
province ; he was only doubtful of the North-West Prov- 
inces, and expressed the hope that some one might 
rouse the people to a ^nse of their duty. The hint 
was at once taken up by Pandit Madan Mohan ; he could 
not brook the idea of the representative character of the 
Congress suffering by the remissness of his native province, 
and not well circumstanced as he was, he at once went on 
a tour in the province ar,d worked at city after city amid 
environments by no means encouraging. And it was a 
tribute to his capacity for breathing enthusiasm into people 
that no fewer than 45 delegates came to distant Madras in 
that year, a number not equalled at any succeeding Madras 
Session. He also at the same time became at the instance 
of Mr. Hume, Secretary of the N. W. P. Association and of 
the standing Congress Committee, and remained such for 
many years. Mr. Hume was eager that after Madras, Alla- 
habad should hold the Congress and it was to Pandit 
Madan Mohan he turned to take up the idea to invite the 
Congress and hold a successful session. TI>e Congress of 
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1888 still remains perhaps the most interesting yet held 
Pandit Ajoodhia Nath had not joined the Reception Com- 
mittee at first, though Pandit Bishambar Nath did, but after 
he came in, he contributed very largely to the success of its 
work as every one remembers with gratitude. The work- 
ing Secretary was Pandit Madan Mohan, and ^mong other 
men who laboured must be mentioned Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Charan Das and Babu Cbaroo Chandra Mitra. Again 
when the Congress was invited to hold its eighth session at 
Allahabad, in 1892, the grievous calamity of the death of 
Pandit Ajoodhia Nath discouraged the people and many 
suggestions were made that the Joint. General Secretary. 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, should be informed that the Congress 
could not be held here ; but there were a few stalwarts, for 
foremost among them Pandit MadanMohan who would not 
listen to counsels of despaii;. And with Pandit Bishambar 
Nath, the unfailing old leader and sagacious counsellor at 
their head, the workers in the cause here held successful 
session that year at Allahabad, He presided over the United 
Province's Conference at Lucknow in 1908, and his etection 
as President of the Parent movement itself in the year 1909, 
came fittingly and in the fulness of fime. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya became a member of 
the Allahabad Municipal Board mafijjif years ago, and was 
its Vice-Chairman on one or two occasions. He was elected 
a Fellow of the University fifteen years ago and succeeded 
Pandit Bishambar Nath as a member of the Legislative 
Council in 1902 when the latter retired owing to increasing 
age. liver since he has been a member. In the Council 
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he has distinguished himself by the display of combined 
moderation and ability, spirit of independence as well as 
sense of re^sponsibility. His speeches on the Bundelkhand 
Land Alienation Bill and the Excise Bill and on the annual 
financial statements bring into relief the aforesaid qualities 
in him and mark him out unmistakably from the other 
members. He has had to work at considerable disadvantage 
being almost alone to espouse popular opinions, but in 
the new Council he will have some of his fellow-workers as 
his colleagues to share his labours — notably the Honourable 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and the Honourable Babu Ganga 
Prasad Varma. Pandit Madan Mohan gave valuable 
evidence before the Decentralisation Commission, the most 
important parts of his statement dealing with the constitu- 
tion of provincial Governments and financial decentralisation 
It is not a matter of surprise that after this career of useful- 
ness for his motherland and with a clear knowledge of the 
diverse economical problems of India which have all along 
been engaging his attention, he should have become a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council of which he 
can rightly claim to be a factor in view of his high attain- 
ments and extraordinary abilities. 

Pandit Madan Mohan took up the question of Court 
character in the province and worked hard at the matter 
for rather more than three years. The complaint which he 
brought out on this subject was exhaustive of its kind and 
may be said to have gone a long way to bring about the 
famous resolution of Sir Antony Mac Donnell's Govern- 
ment, which for several years after its issue formed the 
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subject of so much controversy and gave rise to a feeling: 
of unjust bitterness in the mind of the Mohamedan com- 
munity. After all it was a very moderate recognition of the 
claims of the Nagari character on the part of the . Govern- 
ment. 

Pandit Madan Mohan has evinced the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the student population and in order to 
relieve them of hardship in finding suitable quarters at' 
Allahabad wither they come in large numbers from their 
native places in the mofussil, he initiated in conjunction 
with the Honourable Pandit Sunder Lai, the movement in 
honour of Sir Antony MacDonnell \vhich is concretised in 
the Hindu Boarding House. Pandit Madan Mohan, at the 
sacrifice of his steadily increasing professional work which 
he could ill-afford to do, travelled long and far at his own 
expense to rai^ funds for the Boarding House and he has 
the satisfaction of seeing it to-day in a flourishing condition 
and serving the purpose for which it was intended, very 
well indeed. The building itself, which was opened by 
Sir Antony MacDonnel’s successor. Sir James La Touche,, 
is one of the few handsome structures of Allahabad. His 
interest in educational matters led to his appointment as a 
member of the School Committee of which the late 
Mr. Roberts was Chairman, and it is known what part he 
took in the deliberations of the Committee. 

We have referred more than once to Pandit Madan 
Mohan's zeal in religious matters. It is one of the settled 
convictions of his life that religion is at the foundati on of aU 
greatne ss and goodness, and that without an abiding 
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religious faith no affair of man can succeed. He believes 
in ritual and most of the ideas and practices of orthodox 
Brahmans and hopefully looks forward to a religious revival 
in the country. He wants religious instruction to be im- 
parted in school and has himself compiled text books which 
he hopes may be found suitable. He was the originator 
and the life and soul of the Sanatana Dharma Mahasabha 
held at Allahabad in January 1906, and it is no secret what 
expenditure of time, labour and money was borne by him 
to make the Sabha a success. 

It is the combination of religious faith and zeal for the 
spread of sound education that will make a roan really 
healthy, wealthy and wise which led him to prepare his 
comprehensive scheme for the establishment of a’ Hindu 
University (Bharatiya Viswa Vidyalaya) at Benares. It is 
not to be expected that there can be unanimity of opinion 
in regard to a complicated scheme of that descriptipn and 
even among those who are on the whole of his way of 
thinking there is naturally considerable misgiving about the 
ultimate success of so costly an undertaking. But Pandit 
Madan Mohan's faith is large and whoever may doubt and 
falter, he does not lose heart. Hope eternal burns in hini 
like_.aL 3 acfe< l^il lar of fire. In the language oTa friend he 
is inspired by something of " holy madness " for realization 
of the University project and it is not impossible that one 
of these days its beginning at least may become a fact 
since accomplished gloriously. It is ^Vell-known in the 
circle of his friends that ever since he put forward this 
scheme where scientific, technical and industrial educa- 
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tion is to be combined, with religious instruction and^ 
classical culture," he has been anxious to retire from his 
profession and dedicate himself to service for its realisation ; 
so ardently he believes that that will be the greatest means 
of the improvement of the condition of his country. And it 
is believed — we may perhaps say feared — his circumstances 
are such — among those who know that now that his son 
Pandit Ramakanta Malaviya has joined the High Court he 
contemplates to retire from his profession. 

Pandit Madan Mohan has been an ardent champion 
ot the Swadeshi movement for the last thirty years. So 
far back as 1881 a Deshi Tijarat company was started at 
Allahabad to promote the use of indigenous manufacturers^ 
and Pandit Madan Mohan was one of the prominent 
supporters of the company. And all these three decades 
he has consistently advocated the use of Swadeshi things 
wherever they can be had, even if they are coarser and 
dearer than foreign manufacture citing the example of other 
countries which have preserved or promoted their industries 
by a similar policy. Without being a boycotter he has 
always regarded it as part of his religious duty to purchase 
country-made goods in preference to foreign ones even at 
sacrifice because by that means he would probably be the 
means of finding food for some humble countrymen of his 
who mighj^ otherwise remain hungry. Recently his interest 
in the industrial movement has increased. He is among 
those who helped in bringing into existence the Indian 
Industrial Conference at Benares in 1905,. and the Unitdi 
Provinces Industrial Conference and the United Provinces- 
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Industrial Association at Allahabad in 1907, and he has 
•taken an active part in the deliberations of these bodies. 
'His interest in technical education is keen and one of the 
attractions of his scheme of a Universtiy at Benares is that 
higher technical education is to be a most important feature 
•of the University. He was member of the Naini Tal 
Industrial Conference held by Sir John Hewett's Govern- 
ment in 1907 ; and he had no small share in starting the 
Prayag Sugar Company Limited, which is the direct fruit 
of the First U. P. Industrial Conference. 

In private life Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is a very 
charitable man. There is no great benefaction which can 
be mentioned to his credit, but there arq unnumbered small 
acts of kindness to the needy which in reality reveal a man's 
secret springs of action. He is deeply interested in social 
and philanthrophic work and is never happier than when 
‘ engaged in relieving some human misery. 

“ The drying of a single t e^ has more 

Of honest fame then sh ed ding s eas of gore ’ 

said Byron. When plague first broke out in Allahabad the 
Collector, Mr. Ferard, C.I.E., who has always been a 
popular officer, asked Pandit Madan Mohan, who was a 
Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board, to help in taking 
steps to prevent the disease from spreading. He did so 
cheerfully. For over a fortnight he person^y superin. 
tended the disinfection of a dark lane in a mandi where it 
had broken out and where deaths had occurred in almost 
every house. His example was followed by his fellow- 
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■Commissioners when the disease spread to other parts ot 
the city. He then initiated the movement the establish- 
ment of a health camp in Sohbatia Bakh in which about 
1900 families found absolute protection from plague. Mr. 
Malaviya used to attend the camp both morning and 
evening in the first year^i He also used to go to see the 
plague hospital and encouraged people to go there. In the 
following year the health camp became so popular that at 
one time nearly 3,000 persons were living in perfect safety 
there. 

In the Legislative Council he has earnestly urged the 
■Government to encourage the building of model bustees by 
Government, and the establishment of Lukerganj with its 
excellent rows of houses is part at least the result of his 
advocacy. He has also been urging for years the opening 
up of congested areas in the larger cities of the province 
which is being carried out now in Allahabad and Cawnpore. 
Pandit Madan Mohan was a member of the Sanitary 
Conference held at Naini Tal by the Lbcal Government. 
The idea of the establishment of a Hindu University at 
Benares for which the Pandit has been incessantly lalx)ur- 
ing has become an almost accomplished fact. The 
foundation stone for the University building was laid by 
Lord Hardinge amidst circumstances of the most lin- 
paralelled pomp and enthusiasm in the presence of the 
ruling princes and nobles of the country. In his splendid 
speech to the assembled magnates, the Ex- Viceroy referred 
in glowing terms to the untiring labours of the Pandit 
and the Maharaja of Durbungha to whom all India over a 
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deep debt of gratitude for their great service in the national 
cause. Recent events have served to bring out to the 
public view the sterling qualities of tlie Pandit. The out- 
break of the great European war brought in its train diffi- 
^ cult and searching problems for India to face, thus affording 
an opportunity for true statesman-ehip to assert itself in this 
country. A level-headed statesman that the Pandit is, he 
knows how to co-operate with the Govt, when co-operation 
was beneficial and how to oppose when the country's in- 
terests demanded opposition. As a -loyal subject of His 
Majesty, Mr. Malaviya agreed to the India's contribution of 
a 1 00 millions sterling for war. But when it was proposed 
to saddle India with another 45 millions, he protested" 
against it as being beyond India's capacity to bear, while 
many of his compatriots silently voted for it. This was a 
severe test which the Pandit has so manfully stood, showing, 
that he is not of thatj^yering^pQhticiaxxs^ whose toques 
wouldprocjSnTor^patriotism while their heads'^would be 
devising means to plea§g toe powers tha^ be. Again in the 
matter of the iSontague-chelmsford reforms which has been 
thrown in as a veritable apple of discord, though styled a 
moderate of politicians Mr. Malaviya was not thrown 
off his balance like some of his mpderate brothern 
.who found in them the blessings of the promised 
land, but he took a correct estimate of their worth and 
declared that they were not worthy of acceptance unless 
modified in their most essential details. Though of 
dubious value, the reform scheme did not fail to create the 
inevitable spiff and some of the most prominent congress- 
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man felt no compunction to desert in the most critical hour 
the banner under which they had been fighting for over 30 
years. But Malaviya's true patriotism held aloft the droop- 
ing flag and though in spite of all his efforts he failed to 
bring back the recalcitrants to the national cause, his 
domineering personality at the Bombay congress made that 
special session an unqualified success. At present if there 
is o^aMian more than another who commands the respect 
of JPMhe political parties, it is Malaviya and the nation 
which is still anxious to see all parties united has done the 
wisest thing in selecting him for the second time as Presi- 
dent of the coming congress and we may confidently look 
to the rallying of the different parties under his sage 
guidance. We cannot close this brief sketch without 
expressing our genuine admiration for the masterly special 
minute that Mr. Malaviya as a member of the Industrial 
Commission has attached to the Report of the commission. 
The minute is a valuable document as it traces the history 
of the Industrial condition of India since its connection 
with England and puts forth practical suggestions how it 
could be improved. It seems a good^ auguary for our 
country that at this psychological moment of its history it 
has the bold championship of ^ patriot like Malaviva and 
it is our sincere prayer that he may be spared for many 
years to come to further promote the welfare of India 
which he has at his heart. 




LEGISLATIVE COUNCI LS-TENTATIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 

In supporting the following resolution of the second 
Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 1886 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

That this Congress is of opinion that in giving prac- 
tical effect to this essential reform^ regard should he had 
(subject to such modifications as^ o')i a more detailed exami- 
nation of the questiony mag comtnend themselves to the 
Government) to the principles embodied in the following 
tentative suggestions : — 

(1) The Clumber of persons composing the Legisla- 
tive CnmncilSy both Provincial and of the Governor-irev- 
eraly to be materially increased* Not less than one-half 
the Members (f such enlarged Council to he elected. Not 
more than one-fourth to be qffcials having seats ex-ojfficio 
in such Councils a^nd not more than one-fourth to he Mem- 
herSy official or non-offtda I y nominated by Government, 

(2) The right to elect Members to the Provincial 
Councils to he co7if erred only on those classes and inem- 
hers of the community y prima facie capable of exercising it 
wisely and independently, £n Bengal and Bombay y the 
Councillors may be elected by the Members of Municipali, 
tieSy District Boards y Chambers of Commerce and the 
Universities y or an electorate may he constituted of all 
persons possessing such qualifications y educational and 
pecuniary y as may be deemed necessary. In Madras y the 
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Councillors may he elected either by District Boards^ 
Muuici palitie.Sj Chambers of Commerce and the University ^ 
or by electoral Colleges composed of 3f embers partly elected^ 
by these bodies and partly nominated by (rovernment . 
In the North-West Provinces and Ondh and in the Punjab^ 
Councillor.'^ may be edected by an electoral College com- 
posed of Member's elected by Municipal and Didrict 
Boards^and nominated^ to an e.ctent not e.rceeding one-sLctli 
of the total number by (Tovernmenty it being understood 
that the sa)ne elective system non' in force, icheye Mnnicij)al 
Boards are co'ncerned will he applied to District Boards 
and the right of electing Members to these latter e.rtended 
to the cultivating class. But whatever system be adopted^ 
(and the details 7nust be worked out separately for each 
province) care must he taken that all sections of the com- 
munity and all great interests are ade.ipuately represented. 

(S) The elected Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for 'making laws, to be elected by the 
elected Members of the several Provincial Councils. 

(4) No elected or nominated Member of any Council 
to receive any salary or remuneration in virtue of such 
Membership, but any such Member, already in receipt of 
any Government salary or allowancoy to continue to draw 
the same unchanged during Membershipy and all Members 
to he entitled to he reimbursed any C'spenses incurred in 
travelling in connection with their membership. 

(5) All persons resident in hidia to he eligible for 
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in Council, whether as electees or noininess^ without 
distinction of race, creed, caste or colour, 

(6) All legislative measures and alt jinancial gnes- 
tions inelndmg all hndgets^ whether these, inrol rt‘, netr or 
enhanced tad'ation or 'not, to he ncce'^sarilg sahmitted to 
and dealt n ith, hg these Coma'll s. f)i, the case of all othrr 
branches of the administration any Member to he at libertu, 
after due notice, to put aitg question he sees ft to th<’ 
er-ofjicio Members (or such one of these as mag he especi- 
ally charged with the s'uj,errlsio}i (f the particidar brandi 
concerned) and to be entitled (e.ccept as hereinafter provi- 
ded) to receive a reply to his question together with cojiic'i 
of any paper requisite for the thorough comprehension of 
the subject, and on this reply the Council to be at liberty 
to consider and discuss the question, and record, thereon 
such resolution as may appear fitting to the ma]orify. 
Provided that if the subject in regard to irhich the inquiry 
is made i/nvolves matters (f Foreign policy, Military dispo- 
sitions or strategy, or is otherwise <f such, a nature that i ti. 
the opinion if the Exec utive, the public interest irould be 
materially im, perilled by the communication of the infor- 
mation asked for, it shall hr couhpetent for them to iusfru'‘t 
the ex-ojjlcio Members, or one <f them, to reply a.cconff ugly 
and decline to furnish the information ashed for, 

(7) The Fxecufirr Core rnmenf shall possess the 
power of over-rnling the decision arrived at by the malority 
of the Council, in every case iuf which in its opinion the 
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'public interest 'would suffer by the acceptance of such 
decision, j hut ichenever this power is exercised^ a full expo- 
sition of the grounds on which this has been considered 
necessary^ shall he published within one month and in the 
case of local Governments^ they shall report the circumst- 
ances and, explain their action to the Government of hidia^ 
and i)i the case of this latter y it shall report and explain 
to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case, on 
a representation made through the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State by the over- 
ruled majority, it shall be competent to the standing 
Co)n licit fee of the House of Commons (recommended in the 
third. Resol ution of last yearns Congress tchich this present 
Congress has ajfirmed) to consider the -matter, and call for 
any and, all papers or information, and hear any persons 
on hehalf of such majority or otherwise , and thereafter, if 
'needful, report thereon to the full House. 

After the very able and eloquent speeches to which 
you have already listened, it may seem almost super- 
fluous to add any thing as to the expediency, as to the 
necessity, of the reform contemplated in the fourth 
resolution. It seems, however, necessary to show to the 
GoUernment and to the public at large that it is not 
only by the people of a certain limited portion of the 
country that the principle of representative government 
is uiiLierstooJ and approved, but that in every presi- 
dency and province, of this vast Indian continent, the 
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people equally appreciate it and are equally anxious 
for its introduction into the administration. Delegates 
from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Fyzabad, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Dacca, have already endorsed this fact. 
Let me a humble delegate from Allahabad confirm 
their testimony. (Chrrrfi) It is not to the great Bri- 
tish Government that we need demonstrate the uti- 
lity, the expediency, the necessity of this great reform. 
(Chrers). It might have been necessary to support our 
petition for this boon with such a demonstration were 
we governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the 
duties, but ignorant and careless of the rights of sub- 
jects ; but it is surely unnecessary to say one word in 
support of such a cause to the British Government <>r 
the British nation — to the descendants of those brave 
and great men who fought and died to obtain for them- 
selves and preserve intact for their children those very 
institutions which, taught by their example, we now 
crave who spent their whole lives and shed 

their hearts blood so freely in maintaining and develop- 
ing this cherished principle. (Loud and prolonged 

What is an Englishman without representative 
institutions? Why, not an Englishman at all (cheers), 
a mere sham (cheers), a base imitation (cheers), and I 
often wonder as I look round at our nominally English 
magnates how they have the face to call themselves 
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Eng-lishmen and yet deny us representative institutions, 
and struggle to maintain despotic ones. {Loud cheers.) 
Representative institutions are as much a part of the 
true Briton as his language and his literature. Will any 
one tell me that Great Britain will, in cold blood, deny 
us, her freeborn subjects, the first of these when, by the 
gift of the two latter, she has qualified us to appreciate 
and incited us to desire it? {Chver!^). 

No taxation without representation. That is the 
first commandment in the Englishman’s Political Bible; 
now can he palter with his conscience and tax us here> 
liis free and educated fellow-subjects, as if we were 
dumb sheep or cattle? But we are not dumb any longer 
Ijidia has found a voice at last in this great Congress, 
and in it, and through it, we call on England to be 
true to her traditions, her instincts, and herself, and 
grant us our rights as freeborn British citizens. {Pro- 
hnujrd chceriiuj.) Representation is a thing required in 
every part of the world, as soon as a nation emerges 
from barbarism, even where rulers and ruled are one 
people, having one common language, domicile, reli- 
gifjn, literature, and what not, and how much more so 
is it needful in this country? We know that the English 
people, true to their higher instincts, have introduced 
here so much that is good, that to them we owe many 
and great blessings, {cheprs) We acknowledge these 
blessings with gratitude : we owe a heavy debt of 
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gratitude to the English people, and there is no fear of 
our ever forgetting our obligations to them. {Load 
chr.rr^'^.) But while we are thus deeply grateful for the 
blessings we enjoy we cannot but feel that there are 
still many points in which our condition can be and 
ought to be improved, and we see first and foremost 
that the system of administration, that now obtains, is 
despotic ( ck(o>r><)y and is deficient in the principle 
of representation, the fundamental characteristic of a 
free government. (Cln rrs.) There is not a true-born 
Englishman who would not be horrified if told that the 
Government of India dealt with the whole people of 
India as slaves, and yet, if any ^uch man will fairly face 
the facts of the case, he will be compelled to admit that, 
despite all other good gifts, in this matter of excluding 
us from all share in the government of our own country, 
the government is really treating us as mere slaves. 
The right to be represented is inherent in every educa- 
ted free-born British subject. {Loud cheers-.] Gentlemen, 
we all recognize the great Proclamation of 1858 as our 
Magna Charta, and in that Proclamation Pier Gracious 
Majesty was pleased to assure us solemnly that she 
would regard all her subjects of whatever race, creed or 
colour with an equal eye, and consider the welfare of 
all equally. Pier Majesty s Indian subjects were there- 
fore to be regarded in the same light as her subjects in 
any of her other colonies and possessions. But how can 
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it be said that we are treated in the same way when 
we are not allowed the slightest vqice in the administra- 
tion, when we are not allowed the opportunity 

of saying one word as to our sentiments in regard 
to the laws and edicts which 3^ear by year are flung 
forth over the land, and under which we have to live 
and suffer? (Chp^erfi.) I ask you if that is regarding 
us with an equal eye, if that is treating us as those of 
the English race in other possessions of Her Majesty 
are treated ? (Cheers,) 

I am sorry that time does not allow me to speak 
fully and freely on this great subject, but after all in 
the present day it is almost a waste of time to prove 
either the reasonable character or the justice of our 
claim. Every cultured mind admits this, at any rate 
as an abstract prooosition. It is always imaginary 
practical difficulties, or our supposed incapacity, that 
is urged. But when you seev Indians competing with 
Englishmen in every walk of life to which they can 
find or force an entrance, and not unfrequently 
emerging triumphant from the friendly contest (Joitd. 
cheers)^ it is extremely inconsistent to say that they 
are unfitted to assist in the consideration and prepara- 
tion of laws for their own people, and incapable of 
joining in that great work of administration, which 
has, or should have, for its sole object the prosperity 
of their native land (cheers ) ; and I ask every generous 
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English mind to say whether we have not a strong 
ground for complaining against the exclusion as a 
piece of un-English injustice. Surely it is the desire of 
every generous hearted Englishman who loves liberty 
to confer the freedom, he himself enjoys, on all — 

“For hV,” as ail En<>lish Poet says, “that valmcs liberty confines 
“ His zeal for her predominance within 
“ No narrow bounds ; her c.anso en^igos him 
“ Wherever pleaded. ‘Tis the cause of man.” (loud cheering). 

But our President signs that I am exceeding the 
allotted period, and I will only add may the cause of 
the people of India, the cause of liberty and right, 
engage the attention, heart and soul, of every honest 
Englishman in India and in England and may each 
true Briton, who values the rights, the privileges, the 
freedom which have made him and his country what 
they are, aid us, like true Britons, to the fruition of our 
aspirations for equal rights, equal privileges and 
equal freedom. (Land cheers.) 



EXPANSION OF LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS 

In supporting'the following" resolution of the third 
Indian National Congress held at Madras in 1887 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

That this! Coitgress re-a^,rmfi the 7 irressifj/ foi' the 
exj^aoii^ion and I'eform of tiie ConnvH of tfta ( hreernor-- 
Go')i,eral pn' itiaking la^vsi, and the 'po'oi'hicial Lcgislatk'o 
Coancils, already -set forth in ReeohUio)i,e fH of the Con- 
g^'css of 2S8o and 188()y and. expi'estte^' ilu' ea'rnofit hope 
that the Government ivill no longer delay acti(m in the 
direction of this csse^itial refoo'^n, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, my heart beats high 
within me as I rise to speak on this great subject. You 
have listened to the weighty words of Sir T. Madhava 
Rao and the eloquent appeals of Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee and Mr. Eardley Norton and others, and if 
after such speakers as these I venture to address you, 
it is with the hope that you will grant me that indul- 
gence which, being placed in this position, I earnestly 
crave of you. Gentlemen, after what has been said, it 
would be difficult to advance further arguments or to 
bring forward additional reasons as to the expediency 
and necessity for this great reform. Bht allow me to 
10 
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say this much, that, placed as we are in this country 
under a foreign Government, however benevolent and 
generous its motives — the motives of those who take 
part in the administration — we stand in the greatest 
need of our own representative in the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Gentlemen, the whole of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, has declared that the most efficient and 
best form of Government for any country which has 
made anv advance in civilization is a Government, 
conducted not solely by the few of the many, but to a 
greater or less extent by the many for themselves — a 
Government, in fact in which the representatives of the 
people have some potential-share — and if this be ex- 
pedient for European countries, w' here the rulers and 
the ruled are of the same nationality, and where they 
are of the same religion, I think it must be conceded 
that it is even more essential for India, which is inha- 
bited by people whose habits, manners, customs, lan- 
guage race and creed differ from those of their rulers. 
If we demand for India that there should be repre- 
sentatives of her people in the state councils, we 
only ask for what, not simply Europe, but America, 
Australia, and almost the whole civilized world have 
declared with one unanimous voice to be essential for 
any Government that is to be suitable to any country,, 
as it is only where the representatives of the people are 
allowed to take part in that administration that the 
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wants and wishes, the aspirations and grievances of the 
people can be adequately set forth, properly understood 
or duly provided for. That being so, gentlemen, I 
think there cannot possibly be two opinions on the point 
that the reform which we crave for ftom Government is 
one so essential for the well-being of this country that 
it should be conceded to us without the least avoidable 
delay. This is now the third time that we have thus 
been meeting at yearly intervals ; we have come from 
■every district, from the most distant portions of this 
Empire, and in many cases at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice. We have nothing personally to gain, no 
selfish aim to serve. We come together, chosen by our 
fellow-countrymen primarily to press upon Government 
the fact that the country stands badly in need of this 
reform, and that the entire nation prays for it. But, 
unhappily. Government has not yet listened, to our 
people’s prayer ! 

What is it that we vSee year after year ? People 
assembling from all parts of India, — from the Pan jab, 
Sindh, AssamMadras, Bengal, Bombay, N.W. Provinces, 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, from every province, from 
^very town — coming together to implore Government 
humbly to grant this reform, which is after all their birth 
right as free born British subjects. ( Loud cheers,) It is 
no desire or motive of self-ambition that brings these 
people together at such heavy cost and at such great 
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personal inconvenience. There is no taint of self- 
interest in the matter. No. Their sole idea is that 
Ipdia, their country, of all things stands badly in need 
of this fundamental reform, and they hope — and God, 
grant that they may not hope in vain — that their un- 
selfish persistence in asking may secure for their native 
land this great boon ! I cannot possibly believe that 
there is one single educated Indian, who after studying 
this question can rest happy in his mind, without trying 
his very best to secure this reform. {Applame.) I cannot 
possibly believe that any good man who once really 
understands what this reform truely means for his 
country and his countrymen, for his kinsman, his 
children and himself, can remain indifferent to it. 
And, gentlemen, neither we nor any other intelligent 
Indians are indifferent to it ; and though thus far 
success ^has not crowned our efforts, we must only 
go up to Government again and ask their earliest 
consideration of our demands or of our prayers (call 
them which you will) and entreat them again and again 
to concede to us this reform. Gentlemen, it is nothing 
very great we are asking them to do. The British 
Government has already made this concession to so 
many countries. So many colonies, so many British 
colonies, enjoy it. Canada, the Cape, the Australian 
colonies, innumerable smaller places, even the so-called 
crown colonies, except perhaps Fiji Islands, and some 
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purely military pests, all enjoy some measure, and most 
of them the fullest measure, of Representative Govern- 
ment. Britain has granted or concerled this concession 
to all these places. (Applauffr). Why should she with- 
hold it from the people of Indfa? (Ifrar, hr<(r.) Does 
she think that we are less loyal than her subjects in 
other lands? (Hear, hear, and a ppht Australia 
would break with her tomorrow if she ventured to 
prevent Australia from taxing British goods, while we, 
in all good temper, accept an odious income tax, vilely 
administered, and imposed not to meet the expenses of 
our own Government, but to provide funds to enable 
Great Britain to annex Burma or menace Russia. (Lo)id 
and continued applanf^e.) Does she think we are not 
prepared for the privilege ? I think this very Con- 
gress is proof positive of our ripeness for the task and 
of the intelligence and knowledge which would be 
brought to bear upon the ^iffairs of the nation if only 
the Government were kind enough to accede to our 
wishes. (Ap])lau!^e.) Gentlemen, I am sorry that look- 
ing to the announcement our worthy President has 
made, 1 cannot venture to take up much more of your 
time, but if you will permit it I will go on for a few 
minutes more. (Voices, ‘‘ (h) on ”) I thank you, Gentle- 
men, for this indulgence. This question of the reform of 
the Legislative Councils is one in regard to which too 
much can hardly be said. Something was said in 
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speeches in Parliament about the Budget being intro- 
duced there at an earlier date, but what effective criti- 
cism can we hope for there if we do not supply the 
materials by our criticisms when the Budget is introduced 
here ? But how can we outside criticise a thing of details 
when those details are skilfully veiled from us ? It is 
only when we have our own representatives inside the 
Government, who can get at those essential details, 
that we shall ever be able to control, or at any rate 
effectively protest against, financial mismanagement. 
The Indian Councils Act was passed when the Govern., 
ment was transferred from the East India Company to 
the Crown. According to the provisions of that Act 
the expenditure of this country should be checked and 
controlled by the Secretary of State assisted by a 
Council. But how has this been carried out? We see 
that provision was made for the Budget being presented 
to Parliament with the object of securing some check. 
But we also know that no less a personage than 
Professor Fawcett, of lamented memory, speaking in 
Brighton in 1872, was compelled to confess that 
^'the most trumpery question ever brought before 
Parliment, a wrangling over the purchase of a picture, 
a road through a Park, excited more interest than the 
welfare of 180,000,000, of our Indian fellow-subjects.” 
{Loud xt'pidaitse). And as it i^vas than, so it is now. 
It is not only Professor Fawcett, moreover, who has 
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protested against this monstrous injustice. Year after 
year some honest independent politican has raised his 
voice against a state of things which if it means our 
misery means also England’s shame. Even this last 
session, Mr. Bradlaugh rose to protest against the 
practice of bringing this subject {thr hidinv^ Biuigct) 
forward at so late a period of the session. Last 
year the Budget was considered on June 21st and the 
year before on August 6th. 

It was not right to leave to the last moment of 
the session the only opportunity that was afforded 
to Parliament of considering the wishes and the 
grievances of the 200,000,000 of people whom we rule. 
That any Parliamentary control should be exercised 
over the affairs of India was impossible when the Indian 
Budget figured upon paper as the eighth order upon 
one of the last days of an expiring Session (Jjfidause), 
Following him Mr. Reid said: — “How could Parlia- 
ment do anything when these matters were only 
brought to its cognizance on one of the very last days 
of a weary session when only fifteen or sixteen gentle- 
men had sufficient energy left to watch the proceedings. 
The debate was almost reduced to a farce. The 
discussion was begun at about a quarter past six 
o’clock and in four or five hours from that time they 
would have settled the affairs of 200,000,000 of their 
fellow-subjects and sanctioned the expenditure of 
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between seventy and eighty millions of money. Surely 
it would be better to delegate these duties than to 
continue doing that which was a mere mockery. 
Would it not be possible to appoint a Committe to 
overlook the affairs of India, in order that the 
people of that country might know that their interest 
were being cared for adequately by the Imperial 
Parliament ?^’ (Loud applause). 

Then, again, Sir John Gorst, in connection with 
this matter said : “The regret which the Honourable 
member expressed with regard to the late period of 
the session at which the affairs of India had come up 
for discussion was shared by the Government with those 
who sat on the opposite side of the House. He believed 
every one would be glad, if it were 'possible, to bring 
the affairs of India under consideration of the House at 
a time when more members were present and when 
greater interest would be taken in the matter. Although 
many proinises to introduce Indian financial statements 
earlier in the session had been made, no Government 
had ever succeeded in fulfilling those promises, and 
ever since he had a seat in the House the Indian Budget 
had been one of the incidents of the Sessions that had 
immediately preceded the prorogation'" (Applause). 

Now, gentlemen, you see that Parliament will not 
or cannot give that consideration even to our Budget, 
even ,to the expenditure of eighty millions of money 
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wrung out of the country, and none know better than 
you do with what hardships to the people, that we have 
a right to expect from them that commonsense and 
justice demand and if this be the case with the Budget, 
what chance have the rest of our affairs of getting a 
hearing of any kind ? I say, none, and therefore we 
ask Parliament to allow us to look after our own affairs. 
We say if you cannot or will not do your duty by us, 
at least put us, in a position to do some portion of our 
duties to ourselves. We say, we entreat you in all 
fairness to allow us some control over our Budget, to 
put us in a position to say something through our 
representatives about it when it is brought into the 
council-(applause) — to give us some voice here in the 
management of our domestic affairs. But it would 
seem as if our entreaties were vain. They will not do 
their duty by the country themselves and they will not 
allow us to do it. (Applause). Can anything be more 
cruel, or more unjust, of the English nation which 
professes to love freedom and justice and boasts itself 
the founder of constitutional and free Government ? 
Gentlemen, after this, I think nothing need be said by 
England about justice and freedom if this concession is 
not granted to us. Gentlemen, I must express my 
regret that the rapidly passing minutes debar me from 
speaking on this subject more fully, as I should wish, to 
do, .though I know it does not require much further 
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illustration after the speeches you have heard. Allow 
me now to say in conclusion that we should continue to 
press this righteous demand on the Government, and if 
all else fail simply ask them to act according to their 
own Christian principles which tell them to do 
unto others as they would be done by. t (Applause. 
Would the English nation .like to have their affairs 
treated in this way ; would they tolerate it for one 
instant? Would they even dare to treat us in 
this way, did they not know that we are the 
most patient and law-abiding people on the face of 
the earth? Only twenty-nine members present out of six 
hundred and seventy five or some thing like that, when 
the welfare of two hundred and fifty million souls is to 
be discussed, and wdien a sum of seventy or eighty 
millions is to be disposed of. Loud applause.) How 
would they like their own affairs to be treated in that 
w^ay? Would they, I repeat, stand it for one week ? 
Would they dare thus to deal with only five millions of 
Irishmen ? Gentlemen, I must leave them to reply, and 
that reply, if truthful, must be their own condemnation. 
No, gentlemen, let them allow us a gradually increas- 
ing liberty to lock after and manage our own business, 
and they will find that we shall forget any temporary in- 
justice that their negligence has caused us, and always, 
remember per contra all the good they have done us, and 
be grateful to them for all this and not least grateful for 
that concession we are now urging. (Applause). 
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In supporting the following resolution of the sixth 
Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 1890 
Pandit Ma^an Mohan Malaviya said : 

'J'hat Congress^ having considered the draft Bill 
recent I !/ introduced into Parliament by Mr. (diaries Brad- 
laugh ^ entitled^ An Act to amend the Indian Councils Act 
of 1S()1 ” ap])roves the same as calculated to secure a 
substantia t instalment of that reform, ioi the admi^iistra- 
fion (f India , for which it has been agitating, and humbly 
prays the Houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to pass the same into law ; and 
further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, is 
hereby empowered to dratr up and sign, on behalf of this 
nsseml}/y, a petition to the House of Commons to the 
foregoing effect ((ud to transmit the same to Mr. Charles 
Brad la ugh for jiresentation thereto in due coarse. 

1 am happy to find that we are to-day discussing 
the leading features of the seheme for the reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils. You 
know since we met last, our position has somewhat 
improved in this matter, and the difierence between 
us and Government is not now quite so great as it 
was a year ago. The four principal points which the 
Congress has been urging on the Government in 
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relation to the reform of the Councils have been, ist, 
that the number of members on the Council should be 
increased ; 2ndly, that the privilege of electing at least 
half of these members should be given to the people ; 
3rdly, that the Budget should be laid every year 
before the Council ; 4thly, that the members should 
have the right to interpellate the executive on questions 
of public concern. Of these, gentlemen. His Excellency 
the Viceroy assured us in his speech on the occasion of 
the last discussion of the Budget in his Council, that 
Her Majesty's Government had decided to grant us 
three, viz., the enlargement of the Council ; the presen- 
tation to them of the -Budget every year, whether there 
be any new tax to be imposed or not ; and the right 
to interpellate the Government in regard to any branch 
of the administration. Of course there are some 
limitations to be put upon the exercise of this latter 
right ; but His Excellency's words made it perfectly 
clear that the right itself will be conceded. 

The only vital point of difference between us and 
Government now, therefore, is with regard to the 
manner of appointing members to the Council. The 
Government wish to nominate all the members, and 
we ask for the privilege of electing half of them. 
How evidently simple and just our prayer how utterly 
in-defensible the unwillingness of Government to 
grant it. {Cheers.) You know, gentlemen, that in the 
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reformed Councils the Government will be exactly 
what they now are — the final arbiter of all questions 
that may be brought before the Council. Even in 
cases where the majority of the members are opposed 
to any measure and vote againt it, the Government 
will still posses the power to veto their decision, and 
carry things entirely according to their own will and 
pleasure. In other words, they will occupy the 
position of a judge in deciding all questions affecting 
our purses, our character, in fact our whole well being 
The sole privilege which we are praying for is to be al- 
lowed to choose our own Counsels to represent our case 
and condition fully before them. And the Government 
seem unwilling to allow us even that ! (Shame,) They 
will appoint Counsels of their own choice to plead 
our cause. Now, gentlemen, we thank them for 
this overflow of kindness towards us (laughter)^ but we 
feel, and we have good reasons to feel, that we should 
be much better off if they allowed us to exercise our 
own discretion in the choice of the Counsels, who are 
to plead our cause, defend our rights, and protect our 
interests. (Cheers.) The Legislative Council is the 
great tribunal before which measures of the greatest 
possible moment, affecting not only ourselves, but even 
our posterity, are continually coming up for decision, 
and justice requires that before the Council passes its 
final judgment upon them, we should ^be allowed to 
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have our say with regard to them, through our chosen 
and accredited representatives. We do feel, gentlemen 
and feel strongly that we should no longer be debarred 
from exercising this simple and rightful privilege. The 
privilege of selecting one's own Counsel is not denied 
even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why, then, should it be denied to the 
loyal and intelligent; subjects of Her Gracious, Majesty ? 
When a jury is being empanelled, the judge asks the 
person whose fate is to be decided by that jury, to say 
if he has any objection to any person composing it, and 
in case he has any such objection that person is 
removed from the panel. But the Government of 
India and our Secretary of State — if the reports publish- 
ed in the newspapers represent their views faithfully — 
seem unwilling to allow the vast millions of Her Majes- 
ty's subjects in this country any voice whatever in the 
appointment of persons who decide questions which 
concern not merely any one man or any set of men 
amongst them, but the entire nation, of them and 
their posterity. Could there be anything more in 
conflict with reason and justice? {Loud cheer.s.) 

If,’ gentlemen, the choice of Government in the 
selection of non-official members had, even gener- 
ally, been exercised in a manner tending to promote 
the interests of the people we might not have been 
so anxious to burden ourselves with the responsi- 
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bility of electing our representatives ourselves. But, 
unhappily, as you know, in a large majority of cases, 
their choice has been exercised in favour of persons 
who have proved to be the least qualified or willing 
to advocate the interests, and plead fearlessly for the 
rights, of the people, nay, not unfrequently, in favour 
of persons whose presence in the Council has helped to 
contribute to the miseries of the people.We would much 
rather that there were no non-official members at all on 
the Councils than that there should be members who are 
not in the least in touch with the people (lipary hrar) and 
who being ignorant of their true conditions and require- 
ments, betray a cruel want of sympathy with them, in 
heedlessly supporting measures which tend to increase 
suffering and discontent among them. 

I will recall to your mind only two instances to 
illustrate what I have said. A couple of years ago, 
you remember, the Government was driven by reason 
of its excessive and, as we think, wasteful military 
expenditure to find some fresh means of increasing its 
revenue, and it resolved upon drawing the required 
money from the poor, the class least able to offer any 
resistance or protest. (Shavie,) The question came up 
before the Legislative Council and unofficial honoura- 
ble members, the so-called representatives of our 
people, so far from protesting against the proposah 
gave their ready consent to it. Some of these gentlemen 
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even went the length of declaring that the enhance- 
ment of the duty on salt would not inflict any hard- 
ship on the poorer classes of the people. (Shame,) 
Now, gentlemen, these big honourable gentlemen, 
enjoying private incomes and drawing huge salaries, 
may find it hard to believe that the addition of a few 
annas every year to the burdens of the poor, can cause 
any serious hardship to them. But those who know in 
what abject misery and pinching poverty our poorer 
classes generally exist, know how painfully the sligh- 
test increase in their burdens presses upon them. But 
these honourable members were pleased to say ‘‘the 
people will notdeel the increase in the tax.’^ (Sliaine,) 

I will remined you of only one more case. You 
remember a few months ago the Government again 
found itself badly in want of money. Those who 
regulate their income by their expenditure, and not 
their expenditure by their income, must frequently 
find themselves in that unhappy position. It became 
necessary to raise more revenue, and after misappro* 
priating the Famine Insurance Fund, and mulcting 
the Provincial Governments (thereby starving educa- 
tion and arresting progress in all directions), Govern- 
ment then resolved again on squeezing something 
more out of the poor. It resolved to re-impose the 
Patwari Cess on the ryots of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Now you may know that when 
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the Government of our good Lord Ripon had (clieers) 
by a cessation of war and warlike operations (hear 
heavy) effected a saving in the public expenditure, 
and desired to give relief to those who most needed 
it, they found after inquiry that the ryots of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh stood most espe- 
cially in need of some relief, and they remitted the 
Patwari Cess to the extent of 20 lakhs. But the 
Government of Lord Lansdowne has this year re- 
imposed that same cess upon them ! See, I beseech 
you, gentlemen, what gross injustice has been 
perpetrated in the reimposition of this Patwari Cess? 
The Patwari Cess was remitted seven years ago^ 
but the poor ryots have had to pay it, it seems 
all the same, year after year. (Shame.) It was said 
that the cess had been, amalgamated with other taxes 
and could be separated from them. If the money had 
had to go to the coffers of the Government, such 
a plea would never have been listened to for a 
moment. (Hear, hear.) But it was the poor ryot who 
was concerned, the plea was allowed to hold good, 
the Talukdars and Zemindars were thus allowed to 
enjoy the entire benefit of the measure which the 
Government of Lord Ripon had passed in the interests 
of the ryots ; and it is now on this very plea that the 
remission of the Cess did not benefit the ryot, that the 
Patwari Cess has been reimposed, not on the Zemindars 
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but on the poor ryot, whereby he is now compelled ta 
pay the Cess, twice over for no other fault of his than 
that he is poor and helpless. {Loud cheers and cries of 
^USJia)}ie sJunue”) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton who represented the 
Government of Sir Auckland Colvin at the Viceroy’s 
Council, said in his speech on the subject that the 
consent of the Talukdars of Oudh had been obtained 
to the measure. Fancy, gentlemen, the justice of 
adding to the burthens of the ryot on the strength of 
the consent of the Zemindar ! But that was not all. 
There were other honorable members present in the 
Council, who said that the re-imposition of the cess 
would not add much more than about 12 annas a 
year to the load of taxation on the ryot, any they 
said it was so slight a sum that the ryot would not 
feel the pressure at all. Well, gentlemen, it is sin- 
ful to desire unhappiness to any one. But when I 
hear these honorable members assert with cruel 
levity of heart that the addition of a few annas a year 
to the burthens of the insuthciently fed and clothed 
poor, whether it be in the shape of the Salt Tax or the 
Patwari Cess will not increase their wretchedness and 
misery. I feel tempted to exclaim with old Lear : 

“Take physic pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel 
That thou juay’st shako the suporflux to them 
And show the heavens more just.’* 
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If these gentlemen had to live, even for a day or 
two on that coarse unpalatable diet which is the 
best our poor, often starving, can command in the 
brightest times, and if they had to brave the cold of 
our up-country winters without all those warm and 
soft clothings they themselves luxuriate in, they 
would understand what hardship the enhancement 
of the Salt Tax and the re- imposition of the Patwari 
Cess entails upon the people. {Frolomjod chrerfi.) There 
are hundreds of thousands of ryots at this moment in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh who cannot 
buy sufficient cloth to cover even the upper half of their 
bodies properly, to protect themselves and their children 
from the piercing chill and cold of our northern winter 
nights ; and remember, you gentlemen of the south, 
that the times are far more relentlessly severe with us 
there than with you here. (Hear^ heur.) These misera- 
ble people cover themselves, their wives and children, 
when the season becomes very severe, with grass at 
night and when the intensity of the cold drives away 
sleep, they warm themselves by burning some of the 
very grass. And even that is now and then taken 
away from them for feeding the cattle of officials on 
tour. (Shame,) Such is the condition of the people to 
whom the honorable members of the Viceroy^s Council 
said that an increase of 12 annas a year in their 
burthens would not mean any serious hardship! Do you 
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think, gentlemen, such members would be appointed to 
the Council if the people were allowed any voice in 
their selection ? (No no nevprV) And even if they were 
by some mistake, once appointed, would they not be 
scornfully rejected at the next election? yes.) But 
such men are appointed at present, to the great disgust 
of the people and the people are forced to submit to 
their legislatorship. (Prolonged cheering). 

I fear, gentlemen, I have taken up too much of 
your time, and I won’t detain you any longer. I hope 
1 have made it clear why we pray the Government to 
allow the people the privilege of electing at least half of 
the members of the Council men whom the people 
esteem and confide in by reason of their loving sympathy 
with them in all their sorrows and joys. And I earnestly 
hope the Government will no longer delay granting us 
this simple rightful privilege, which while conducing 
greatly to our happiness, will not fail to add to the 
strength and glory of British rule in India. Gentlemen^ 
I heartily support this resolution, (Cheer.s): 
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In moving- the following- resolution of the tenth Indian 
National Congress held at Madras in 1894, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

(a) That this Congress^ in concurrence irith the 
^preceding Congress ^ considers that the creation of a 
Legislative Council for the Province of the Ptmjab is an 
absolute necessity for the good government of that Province 
and having regard to the fact that a Legislative Council 
has been created for the N. W, Provinces^ requests that 
no time should he lost in creating such a Council for the 
Punjab. 

(h) That this Congress, in concurrence with the 
preceding Congress^ is of opinion that the rules non: in 
force under the Indian Councils Act of 1892 are materially 
defective and prays that His Ecvcellency the Viceroy in 
Council will be pleased to hare fresh rules framed in a 
liberal spirit with a view to a better working of the Act 
and suited to the conditions and requirements of each 
Province. 

Now, gentlemen, this question concerns the 
Legislative Councils, which are practically the bodies 
which decide what taxation shall be imposed upon 
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the people and how the revenues raised shall be spent, 
and in fact all questions which affect the weal and woe 
of the two hundred and odd millions of this country 
in the most important respect. You remember, gentle- 
men, that for years past the Congress laboured to bring 
about the reform of the Legislative Councils, We 
laboured earnestly to bring about a reform of these 
Councils by having an increase in the number of 
members who form those Councils, and by having a 
right of discussing the Budget, &c. Our request 
was conceded, but in a very partial and limited man- 
ner. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was passed, 
by which the number of our members was partially 
increased and certain powers were conferred upon 
us. We might then have hoped that the Councils as 
now constituted, or rather reformed, would* be some- 
thing better than the Councils which existed before 
these reformed Councils. But, gentlemen, I will invite 
your attention only to some points, to some facts, 
which have happened within the last 12 months, 
and ask you to say whether you consider that with 
all the reform that has been brought to you in 
these Councils, the Legislative Councils of India, 
including that of the Governor-General in Council, are 
anything but shams, so far as the real and true interest 
of the people of India are concerned. (Cheers,) Gentle- 
men, You will remember the debate on the Indian 
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Tariff Bill, you will remember the debate on the Indian 
Councils Bill ; you will remember how while there was 
a strong" desire on the part of the members of the Coun- 
cils, including, so far as one could see. His Excellency 
the Viceroy himself, to lev)% to re-impose the cotton 
duties, the Council felt their hands fully restrained by a 
dictum of the Secretary 'of State for India; you will 
remember the piteous wailings of some of the members 
of the Council, the piteous tones in which some of the 
official members of the Councils tried to excuse their 
conduct by saying that they were bound, being official 
members to vote in obedience to the orders of the Sec- 
retary of State for India. {Shame ^ 8ha)ne,) Gentlemen, 
if there is one characteristic of Englishmen which dis- 
tinguishes them above all other people, which entitles 
them to the respect of nations more than anything 
else, it is their sense of duty. (Cheers.) We thought 
we were under the impression that an Englishman 
taking up any position of responsibility would lay 
aside all other considerations except those which 
should govern his conduct in relation to those for the 
the betterment of whose condition and for the protec- 
tion of whose interests he was appointed. But, 
gentlemen, here we have a sad confession of the 
weakness — shall I say something worse ? , No, gentle- 
men, I will only say weakness, or let me say the 
powerlessness — of the official members, as confessed 
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by themselves so far as the protecting of the inter- 
ests of India is concerned. When the question of 
re-imposing the cotton duties comes up again, the 
permission which the Secretary of State has granted 
is accompanied by the mandate that this duty so 
urgently needed by the distressed condition of 
Indian finance cannot be re-imposed unless a 
countervailing excise duty is imposed upon Indian 
manufactures. (Hrar^ hear.) Gentlemen, what does 
it show ? It fully demonstrates this said fact, that 
the Government of India is powerless to protect the 
interests of Indians. Unfortunately, they are not 
equally powerless when doing mischief to the people 
of India. {Cheers,) You will remember, gentlemen, 
how the Exchange Compensation Allowance was 
granted. At that time the government of India 
and the Secretary of State agreed together that Ex- 
change Compensation should be allowed, and it was 
allowed. Therefore as matters stand now, you find 
that the Government of India, as at present consti- 
tuted, is powerless for the good of the Indians in all 
matters affecting the finances of India, and is potent for 
fnischief in relation to matters affecting those interest 
{Cheers) 

Gentlemen, 1 have not referred to this without ar 
object : I only wish to point out to you the extreme 
necessity of having a further reform of these Councils 
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by means of which we might have a larger number of 
non-official members in the Councils, armed with 
greater and more substantial powers to protect the 
interests of the people of this country. I was going to 
refer you to the division on the Indian Tariff Bill, simply 
to show you that so far as I see, every official member 
supported that measure which every non-official mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council opposed. Here are the pro- 
ceedings recorded ; you have only this satisfaction, to 
see that the “ Ayes ’’and the Noes ” are recorded, but 
beyond that they were powerless to protect you against 
the injustice wrought upon you. Therefore, gentlemen, 
it is a matter of extreme necessity, finding that the 
official members of the Government of India are bound 
by the dictum of the Secretary of State, and finding 
also to our great regret that the Secretary of State, 
that high State dignitary is not guided by his own 
reasonings, by his own wishes, by his own convic- 
tions, so far as one could judge them, but that he is 
guided by paltry party considerations, by a desire to 
please a few persons in Lancashire — it becomes ex- 
tremely necessary that you should unite in a body to 
pray to Her Majesty to grant further reform of the 
Councils {GhGerii)y in order that our interests may be 
protected. And now, gentlemen, that is, no doubt, not 
before the Congress at this moment, but all that 1 
have brought it in for is to show you how very little, 
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how very small, is the measure of reform that we 
seek of the Government in asking them to give us all 
that could be given, that can be liberally given, 
justly given, under the Councils Act of 1892. If 
with the entire Council standing as it does against 
us, our interests cannot be fully protected, is there 
not the greatest reason why that should be conceded 
in the most liberal spirit, so that we might derive 
the greatest benefit we can from it ? Has it been 
so conceded and has the Indian Councils Act of 1892 
been so worked? You will remember your esteemed 
Chairman of the Reception Committee inviting your 
attention to the assertions of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury in that connection. With your permission I 
should like to read those words again, to shew what 
hopes we were allowed to entertain, what promises' 
were made to us. Mr. Gladstone speaking as the head 
of the Liberal party said, I believe I am justified in 
looking forward not merely to a nominal but to areal 
living representation of the people.” Lord Salisbury, on 
his side, speaking on the same subject, said in the 
House of Lords, If we are to do it, and if it has to be 
done, of course accepting that it must be done, let us 
do it systematically, taking care that the machinery 
provided shall effect the purpose of giving representa- 
tion, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not to small 
sections of the people here and there, but to the living 
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Strength and vital forces of the whole community of 
India.’’ (Cheerfi.) Gentlemen, if the persons entrusted 
with framing of the rules under the Act here had been 
good enough to carry out the promises given by these 
responsible statesmen, given by the Under Secretary of 
State for India and the Secretary of State for India in 
that connection, we should have had little reason to 
complain so far as the rules of the Councils Act 
are concerned. But, gentlemen, while there is an 
extreme solicitousness to bring in the latest im- 
proverrients of western science into India, where 
the interests of the people of India are not directly 
concerned, there is an extreme unwillingness on 
the, part of some of our Anglo-Indian Administrators 
to introduce reforms in the political administration 
of the country, which centuries ago were pro- 
nounced to be beneficient, and which centuries ago 
were adopted in England. You must have read, gentle- 
men, most of you, that before the Reform Bill of 1832, 
there were wdiat was called ‘h'otten boroughs” in 
England. What has become of those boroughs ? I am 
sorry 1 am not able to lay my hands upon the book in 
which I read of them ; and cannot therefore quote it in 
detaib but, as far as I remember, it was simply this, 
that there were half-a-dozen, seats in Parliament 
owned sometimes by one rich man, ten seats owned 
by another rich man, and I believe there was one 
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gentleman, a large landowner so far as I can re- 
member, who had eleven seats in Parliament under his 
thumb. {Laughter.) Gentlemen, we thought that those 
times had gone by, that the constitutional battles 
which the English people had fought, that the agitation 
which they had carried on, had established the principle 
that “ in the multitude of councillors there is wisdom ” — 
that the greater the number of men who are admitted 
to a voice in the administration of the country, the 
greater is the chance of the administration being best 
conducted. Therefore, gentlemen, what we expected in 
every way was that the franchise would be conferred 
under the present Act — the Indian Council Act of 1892 
— in as liberal a spirit as it could be {Cheers.) 

I will refer you to what has happened chiefly in 
Bombay and in the North-Western Provinces. I should 
not trespass upon the ground which will be taken up 
by my Bombay friends. I will only briefly refer to it. 
and then I will say a few words with reference to the 
North-Western Provinces. In Bombay, gentlemen, 
eight seats have been thrown open to the non-officials, 
of these eight seats two have been given to the Bombay 
Corporation and Senate of the Bombay University, of 
the remaining six seats two together have been given 
to the Zemindars of Sind and the Chamber of Commerce 
at Kurrachee, one has been given to the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and two only to the genera»l public. 
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A very important division, the Central division, which 
includes Poona and Satara, has been excluded. {Shame, 
Shame.) Now, gentlemen, I will only say this, that a 
system which leaves out a historical and well known 
place, a place which has been noted for the keenness 
of the intellect of its Brahmans and its other people, 
{Gheerff) a place which is regarded by the people of the 
Deccan as the seat of the learning and piety — a system 
which leaves out such a place, is a system which stands 
condemned by itself. {Hear, hear) A few words with 
regard to the North-Western Provinces. There it has 
been our lot to have the greatest share of this illiberal 
dispensation of the franchise. Gentlemen, there are 
103 Municipalities in the North-Western Provinces and 
( )udh ; and there are 44 District Boards. While this 
privilege of electing members has been conferred upon 
all these 44 District Boards, they being grouped together 
in two groups and having the right to send one mem- 
ber from each group, only 10 out of the 103 Municipa- 
lities in the entire Provinces have been thought fit to be 
entrusted with this privilege. Now, you will please con- 
sider that, in the first place, this system which requires 
representative delegates to be elected, not by the people 
directly but by their elected representatives, is in itself a 
very objectionable system ; we want the people them- 
selves to be allowed to elect ; {Hear, hear) and we do not 
see any reason why they should not. In England^ 
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when the organisation and the system of administration 
had not attained half that perfection, which I may say 
for administrative purposes the administration has 
attained in India, they extended the franchise to people 
enjoying a certain property qualification; while persons 
enjoying in this country a certain income, it may be a 
hundred rupees a month or two hundred rupees a month 
are considered to befit to be elected Municipal Commis- 
sioners or members of the District Board. If the Gov- 
ernment do not see their way to conferring this privilege 
upon all the electors who elect members for the Munici- 
pality and District Boards, where on earth is the diffi- 
culty, where is the justification for not allowing those 
persons who are entitled by reason of their property 
qualification to sit as members of the District; Boards 
and Municipalities to elect members for the Councils 
directly ? {Hen hear,) However, if this is not done, 
gentlemen, let at least the members composing the 
Municipalities and District Boards meet at one central 
place — the railway makes the journey. very easy — and 
vote for the men directly. (Cheers',) What is at present 
required is that the various District Boards and Munici- 
palities hold meetings at their respective places and 
nominate one representative to vote at a central place. 
Out of a population of 40 millions, you find ten persons 
meeting together in the province to return two members 
in the Council. What could be more unsatisfactory 
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than that? Gentlemen, I am very much afraid of the 
President's gong, and I do not wish to disobey the 
authority of the chair; so 1 will not take up any more 
time. I will only say this; that if the different adminis- 
trators in this country really and honestly desire to.give 
effect to the provisions of the Indian Councils Act, as 
explained by the Secretary of State and the Under 
Secretary of State, and by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, they should extend the franchise to all 
those persons who are entitled to sit as members of the 
Local and Municipal Boards, or at least if they cannot 
venture on such a scheme as that so soon, let them 
confer this power at least on all the members of the 
District and Local Boards, and, instead of having a 
distilled representation, let the people elect the mem- 
bers themselves. Gentlemen, 1 will not take up more 
of your time, but I hope that the Government may yet 
see the urgency and the necessity of this reform, and 
that it may grant it before long. {Lond cheers.) 



REPRESENTATION OF INDIANS IN 
PARLIAMENT 


In supporting the following resolution of the twen- 
tieth Indian National Congress held at Bombay in 
1904 The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said ; 

That ill the opinion of the Congress^ the time hafi 
arrived when the people of this country should he allow- 
ed a larger voice in the administration and control of the 
affairs of their country hy : 

(a) the bestowal on each Province or Presidency of 
India of the franchise to return at least tivo members to 
the Britssh House of Commons, 

(h) an enlargement of both the Supreme and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils — increa^sing the number of 
uon-(yjicial members therein and giving them the right to 
divide the Council in all financial matters coming before 
them — the head of the Government concerned possessing 
the power of veto, 

(c) the appointment of Indian representatives (who 
shall he nominated by the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils) as members of the Indian Council in 
London and of the Executive Councils of the Government 
of India and the Governments of Bombay and Madras, 
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Mr* Chairman, Brother-Delegates and Sister-Dele- 
gates, after the full and able speech which Mr. Krishna- 
swami Iyer has made in proposing this resolution, it is 
not necessasy for me to say much to commend it to 
your acceptance. There are three parts of this resolu- 
tion, gentlemen, and all these three parts have been 
very fully and very ably dealt with. (Hear, hear.) 
As my friend, Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer has pointed out, 
it might seem somewhat surprising to some of us that 
we desire to have a few representatives of our country 
present in the great House of Commons. Gentlemen, 
the desire will not seem to us so unreasonable if you 
look a bit more closely into the matter. (Chrers), By 
an Act of Parliament it is provided that an Indian 
Budget should come up for debate when the House is 
full, but we know, as a matter of fact, that year after 
year the House of Commons is cleared of most of its 
members when the Indian Budget is brought up for 
discussion. (Crieff of shame.) Contrary to what we 
expected from the character of the Englishmen’s love 
of duty and contrary to their sense of duty, tliey do 
not find it possible to be present, or I do not know how 
it comes about that they are not present, in sufficient 
numbers whenever the Budget concerning the great 
population of this country comes up for discussion into 
their great House of Commons. JVell, gentlemen, we 
will not complain of that ; we see that they have got 
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to look after a very wide Empire ; that they have gO|- 
to look after many important concerns of their own 
country ; that they have got to do so many things, and 
probably they have not got time, and we therefore^ 
offer our humble services — (Hear, hear) — and ask them 
to “admit us into the fold of that great and glorious 
assembly and enable us to speak by our own mouths 
and in our humble way the grievances known to us of 
our fellow-countrymen — {Hear, hear) — who are entrust- 
ed to our care. If you grant that request, we shall 
thank you and we shall help you to better control the 
administration of this country which will rebound to 
the credit and glory of 3^our administration.’’ (Hear, 
hear.) As the matter at present stands, very few mem- 
bers of the House of Commons take any interest in 
Indian questions. In saying this I do not overlook and 
under-estimate the value of labours of those friends of 
India who do work in her behalf in season and out of 
season — {Rear, hear) — and in Parliament, and out of 
Parliament. {Hear, hear.) But in the midst of the 
affairs of the vast and world-wide British Empire it is 
really very difficult to get a hearing for the popula- 
tion of so poor and distant a country like India. 
Gentlemen, if our friends in England pay attention to 
the Indian questions, it is because there is reason on 
our side and there is justice on our side — {Hear, hear.) 
Whether the English people will accede to our request 
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or not is left for them to decide. It is our duty to put 
forward these suggestions and it is their duty to con- 
sider whether they will accept them or not. We say: 

Extend our Legislative Councils and give us a little 
more real power in this very country, and we shall 
try to help the Government with our advice ; and 
with our advice it will become less and less difficult for 
you to exercise control over the affairs of India from 
England. (Hear, hear.) As the matter at present 
stands, you have recognized the principle of introdu- 
cing more members in the Legislative Councils by 
election. That principle was recognized after a 
very careful consideration — (Hear, hear) — and care- 
ful examination of the whole subject.’' {Cheers.) 
The late lamented Mr. Brad laugh brought the sub- 
ject up for discussion in Parliament and it was 
discussed in its various aspects by the distinguished 
members on both sides of the House of Commons. 
The late Lord Salisbury cautiously granted the 
principle in small measure. They granted twenty 
members in the Imperial Council, i6 in another 
Council, 15 in another Council and so on. It was more 
or less a modicum of reform, but we did not complain 
of it : we took it in good light and we felt thankful to 
Parliament for it. (Hear, hear.) 'The reform has proved 
eminently successful, as was pointed out by my friend, 
Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer, who referred to the opinions 
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of Governors-General and Governors of different pro- 
vinces in which they were graciously pleased to 
acknowledge the worth of the members of the different 
Councils. {Hoar, hear,) There has been not one com- 
plaint made that the elections have not brought in men 
who were, at any rate equal, if not superior to those 
who were appointed while nomination was the rule. 
{Hoar, hear,) Well, gentlemen, we now say to the 
Government: “You have seen that the work of the 
members of the different Councils has been so good, 
you have seen the performance of the trial, we have 
fought in the action and have satisfied you that we are 
able to do the work entrusted to us, we have proved to 
be possessed of that marked ability which should be 
valuable in discharging our work ; (Hear, hear,) We 
now ask you to extend the Councils ; instead of having 
15 members for the population of 44 millions — 7 official 
and 8 non-official — we say let us have a Council where 
at least one member should represent one million of 
the population — (Hear, hear ) — entrusted to your care. 
That is not in this resolution, but I mention the fact 
to show you how our proposal may be worked 
with reference to the extension of the Councils.*' Our 
friends say: “How reasonable is your demand.*’ I 
need hardly try to convince you about it, you will 
admit this that the number of our members in the 
Councils is very small. We, therefore, say this : 
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^‘Increase that number.” We also say : ''Give us 
some real power and take us a little more into your 
confidence. After all it is not a question of giving us 
any power, because the power of veto rests with the 
head of the Government. It is only a question of 
taking us into your confidence and of reposing a little 
more trust in us — (Jffear, hpar ) — trust us in the spirit in 
which our late Gracious Sovereign wished you to treat 
the people entrusted to your care, {lipnr, hear.) If you 
do that, there will be an end of a great deal of discord 
and a great deal of complaint.” hrar.) Now 

what happens at present is this: the Budget comes up 
for discussion before the Council ; you may discuss it 
for any number of days ; you cannot ask for the vote; 
you cannot divide the Council; therefore we ask ; 
Why won't you billow us to do that in every walk 
of life. The Government has been pleased to admit 
the integrity of the Indians and their ability to dis- 
charge their duty to the Government of India in a 
satisfactory manner; why, then do you not appoint 
more of our members in the Council and take them 
more into your confidence; why do you not treat them 
with the same confidence that you show to the Euro- 
pean members — the members of your own country? 
If you do not let us have the vote, the discussion 
becomes more or less academic. {Hrar, Joear,) There 
may be very effective speeches delivered but there is 
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nothin^;’ left in the hands of the non-official members. 
If the non-official members are allowed to divide the 
Councils, it will lead to the Council doing better 
work than they do at present. (Jlcar^ hear.) I do not say 
that the Councils are merely a farce. There is a great 
deal that they do , but has not the time come for 
allowing them a little more power? The question is 
whether the people of India, who have now been 
under the British rule for over a century, with all the 
education given to them and with the acknowledg- 
ment of their ability and integrity on the part of the 
Government, ought not to be taken a little more into 
the confidence of the Government, and whether the 
policy of mistrust, which at present exists and which 
really stands in the way of the recognition of the worth 
of the people of India by the British Nation, ought not 
to be changed and whether that feeling of distrust 
should not give way to one of generous confidence ? 
What do you say when we find in this country 
gentlemen of the position, ability and distinction of 
our esteemed friend, Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta? 
(Loud applause), and my esteemed friend, the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale (Loud applause) ! It cannot be said that 
these gentlemen are of less ability whatever than is 
to be found in persons of other countries where the 
Legislative Acts exist. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, the 
Government has not given us this power to do wrong, 
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not only to ourselves but to itself also. (Chcp.rs\) 
Because it proclaims to the world that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why the Indian gentlemen of ability 
and distinction — such as I have mentioned, and there 
are many more such in our country — should not be 
allowed really to voice the Indian voice in the 
administration of their own country. I think, gentle- 
men, the sooner the Government steps forward to 
remove this reproach the better for it and for 
ourselves. (Jloar, hear,) Because so long as it is not 
removed, so long will the reproach remain. Why is it 
not removed? God only knows the reason; we can- 
not account for it. We ask the Government 
to act upon the noble principles which the best 
Englishmen have from time to time advocated to 
be adopted in the administration of this country 
{Hear, hear,) We ask the English Government only to 
act upon those principles. (Cheers,) We must tire their 
patience by repeating the words of the gracious Pro- 
clamation which has been referred to so many times. 
The principles laid down in the Proclamation for the 
administration of this country are the noblest principles 
and would do honour to any nation in the world, (tlcar, 
hear,) I consider it is inconceivable that there can be a 
higher ideal held up to any people of which the desti- 
nies are entrusted to another nation to be kept. We 
don’t want to ask the Government to bring about any 
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revolutionary change ; we only want them to act up to 
the principles laid down in the Proclamation ; we only 
ask them that the rules that have been laid down and 
the principles that have been inculcated should be 
acted up to. (Hear hoar.) We are drunk with the liter- 
ature of England and our minds have been illummed 
and enlightened by the ideas of liberty. We have our 
minds imbued with the ideas of freedom through a body 
of English literature. (Hear, hpa}\) We have learnt to 
love the life of freedom and justice in England ; we 
have found and we have known that England illustrates 
those principles in dealing with many self-governing 
Colonies. England is now brought into contact with the 
people of this country who, though now unfortunately 
fallen, can boast of a happy and glorious civilization in 
the past (ITear^ hoar.) We find that we have proved that 
we have benefited by the teachings which England has 
imparted to us {Hear, Ju ar) ; we have done our utmost 
to benefit ourselves by those teachings, and we are 
able to hold our own, if I my say so without presump- 
tion, with our fellow-subject in England in every walk 
of life. {Hoar, hoar.) We find that we have produced 
excellent and better judges of the High Court, who 
discharge their duties as honourably as any other judges 
would do. {Hear, hear) We find that there are Indian 
gentlemen entrusted with the executive work in the 
High Courts — {Hear, hear) — and that they do not betray 
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their trust and discharg-e their duty as honourably as 
they would do in any other walk of life. {Hear, hear.) 
That being so, what do we find? In our own country we 
are anxious to feel that we are really a part and parcel 
of the great British Empire which we love because of 
its love of freedom. In our resolution, if you scan it from 
first to last, you will find that we pray that the principles 
which have been laid down should be acted up to, so 
that the Indians should feel, even as our late Sovereign 
wished that they shouhl feel, that they are not living 
as a foreign nation {hear, hear,) We see that by not 
acting up to those principles, by not recognizing our 
worth and our work by treating us. as being practically 
of an inferior race and by allowing the racial distinc- 
tion to stand in the way of recognizing our worth, the 
Government are directly working contrary to those 
principles and are thereby making it a very difficult 
task for us to realise and to feel what we wish to feel ; 
that situation has accentuated our feelings about the 
Government when we see what is passing around us. 
Every self-governing Colony of England enjoys im- 
mensely greater privileges than any we wish for at 
present. In England and in all other countries which 
have come under the permanent influence of England, 
the peoples are allowed , to take an active part in the 
administration of their own affairs. We find that the 
other European nations have benefited by the free 
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institutions of England. The ideas of liberty, of justice 
and of allowing the people to govern themselves more 
or less have gone out from England to other countries 
and have helped to elevate and to make the.people of 
those countries happy, (//ear, hear ) Well, we find !n 
all directions this tremendous wave of civilization going 
out and powerfully lifting up the people from the condi- 
tion in which they were found 50 years ago — into a 
higher and happier existence, politically, socially and 
intellectually. When we look around and see that all 
the countries are becoming more or less prosperous and 
are rising higher and higher in the scale of civilization 
and in the scale of nations, and when we find that not- 
withstanding all our ancient civilization and in spite of 
our acquisition and knowledge, at any rate of the 
character which is given to us under the British rule, we 
are deprived of the enjoyment of those rights and 
privileges, I ask you and I ask every reasonable English- 
man and every fellow countryman of ours, whether it is 
right that we should be put up in this situation — that we 
should not be allowed to feel that we are the part and 
parcel of that very nation, to feel that we are treated 
as if we are a subject population in a very low scale of 
existence. Gentlemen, this is a wide question on which 
-hinges the (?:onsideration of our whole case. Though the 
Indians are excluded from employment in the army, 
there should be no difficulty in granting them greater 
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powers and more privileges under Legislative Act. 
{Ilcavy hear,) Gentlemen, we want England to treat us 
with greater, higher and nobler scruples. {Ifpar, hear.) 
We want Englishmen, whom God has sent to govern 
the desfinies of this country, to act up to those prin- 
ciples {hear, hear.) and if they do it, I am sure 
many of those grievances of which we complain 
will be remedied and will be appreciated by the 
people w^ho are actuated by their own innate com- 
monsense and their own love of principle. {Hear, hear.) 
ff England wants to be true to herself and if she 
endeavours to instruct her children to go on with the 
administration of our country on the principles laid 
down in the Proclamation — if England would only 
see that her sons in India are treated by her sons in 
England according to those principles, all our griev- 
ances will be at an end, and the reforms that we are 
praying for will be soon granted {(Uieere.) 



REFORM PROPOSALS 

In seconding* the following resolution of the twenty^ 
third Indian National Congress held at Madras in 
1908 The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

This Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction vrith 'tchich the Reform propostils 
formnlated in Lord Morletfs despatch have been received 
throughout the country ; it places on record its sense of the 
high statesmanship uhich has dictated the action of the 
(TOver<^iment in the matter and it tenders to Lord MorJey 
and Lord Minto its most sincere and grateful thanks for 
their proposals. 

This Congress is of opinion that the proposed 
expansion (f the Legislative Councils and the enlarge- 
ment of their poicers and, functions, in the appointment of 
Indian members to th(' Executive Councils with the creat'ion 
of such Councils where they do not exists and th e further 
development of Local S el f -Government ^ constitute a large 
and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
people of this country a substantial share in the mana^^ 
'Ufient of their afairs and to bring the administration into 
closer touch with their wants and feelings. 

This Congress expresses its confident hope that the 
details of the 2^'t‘oposed Scheme will he worked out in the 
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liberal sjnrit in which its main 'provisions as out- 
lined in the Secretary of State\s‘ despatch have been 
conceived. 

Mr. Chairman, and brother-delegates, — While the 
eloquent voice of my esteemed friend is still ringing in 
your ears, it seems presumptuous on my part to try to 
address you on the same subject ; but duty has to be 
done ; it can neither be delayed nor abondoned. I 
crave your indulgence for a few minutes in which 
1 will try to explain the position of the Congress. I am 
sure we are all of one mind in expressing our sincere 
appreciation of the liberal and praiseworthy spirit 
which has dictated the action of the Government of 
India and which has inspired the proposals of reform 
which they have formulated. 1 am sure we feel warm- 
ly grateful and we feel that they have done us a real 
service in formulating these proposals. Therefore, 
gentlemen, it is that there is such an unanimity among 
all Congressmen in expressing our gratitude to Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto for the services they have done 
lo India, for the statesmanlike wisdom, courage, and 
ccx>lness they have shown in formulating these pro- 
posals and in persevering with them. Gentlemen, it is 
a day upon which not only we have to congratulate 
ourselves, but it is one on which the great English 
nation has to be largely congratulated. Twenty-three 
years ago, when the Congress met for the first time in 
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this great city, our late lamented countryman. Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Rao, speaking as Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, said that the Congress was the soun- 
dest triumph of British education and a crown of 
glory to the Britfsh nation. (Cheers,) Gentlemen, indeed 
the Congress has been such a triumph of British 
administration and crown of glory to the British nation. 
You may remember that nearly fifty years ago when 
Her Majesty the Queen of England assumed direct 
control of the Government of India, in that year there 
was a great deal of discussion in Parliament as to the 
system of Government to be introduced in this country. 
During the debate member after member got up and 
expressed the desire that India should be governed on 
the most liberal principles. 1 will not weary you by 
reproducing many extracts from those speeches, but I 
will remind you of what Mr. Gladstone said. Speak- 
ing on the subject he said ‘‘ there never was a more 
practicaj writer than Mr. Kaye, and in his history he 
says : — the admission of the natives of India to the 
highest office of State is simply a question of time.” 
And there is another name entitled to great weight 
in this house, Mr. Halliday says : — “I believe that our 
Mission in India is to qualify the natives for governing 
themselves.’’ 

Other speakers spoke in the same strain and the 
Proclamation that was issued subsequently by Her 
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Majesty promised definitely that all the privileges that 
her English subjects enjoyed would be extended to her 
Indian subjects as they received education and gained 
more experience, qualified themselves for the discharge 
of duties which they will be called upon to discharge. 
Gentlemen, it took many years before these excellent 
ideas were put into action. But a beginning was made 
very shortly after the Proclamation. You know how 
the Councils Act of i86i had provided that Indian 
members should be appointed to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Under that provision Indian members were appointed, 
but that measure of reform was not sufficient. When 
the Congress met in 1885 it formulated a definite 
scheme of representation of the people of India in the 
Councils of H.E. the Viceroy and in the Local Councils. 
The Congress expressed its earnest belief that the 
representation of the people of India in the Coun- 
cils was essential for the good administration of the 
country. Gentlemen, at that time the Congress laid 
down a scheme and that scheme is one which we have 
yet to see realised in its full measure. In i8g6 the 
Congress expressed the opinion that half the members 
of the Supreme Legislative Council should be elected, 
one-fourih should be officials and one-fourth should be 
nominated. It expressed the same opinion with regard 
to the Provincial Councils. It also asked for powers 
of interpellation, for discussing the budget, for moving 
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resolutions, in fact a complete scheme was formulated 
in 1886. That same scheme was repeated in greater 
fullness in 1889 when the late Charles Brad laugh 
addressed the congress meeting at Bombay. Gentlemen, 
in those early years the gentlemen who spoke to this 
resolution were men who had occupied most eminent 
positions in this country. The late Mr. Justice Telang 
(Cheers)^ Mr. Dadabai Naoroji (Loud and Frolonged 
cheors), Sir S. Subramania Aiyar {Cheer.^)^ Mr. Eardley 
Norton, Mr. George Yule, Pandit Ajodhya Nath, — 
men like these, had most earnestly supported the pro- 
posals which the Congress had put forward, that half 
the members of the Supreme Council should be elected, 
one-fourth should be officials and one-fourth nominated. 
So also in the case of Provincial Councils. That 
was the view' which the Congress put forward again 
and again ; that is the view which the vast majority 
of our educated countrymen hold at this moment to 
be a sound view. We believe that the time has come 
when, not only in the Provincial Councils, but also in 
the Supreme Council, half the members at least should 
be elected representatives of the people. (Hear, hear,) 
That being on view, if we come forward to offer our 
unstinted and grateful support to the proposals of 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto, it is not that we feel that 
the country is not prepared to have that measure of re- 
form carried out in respect of the Supreme Council, it is 
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not that we feel that the need for reform is less urgent 
or is less pressing than it was 25 years ago, during 
which we have gained experience by being members 
of council and by working other institutions — it is not 
that the need for it is less pressing now ; but, we feel 
that we should continue to act in the wise and sober 
spirit which the Congress has from the very first dis- 
played in receiving the proposals of the Government 
(Chirrs.) We asked that half the members of the 
Legislative Councils should be elected ; that was in 
1885-86 ; yet when the time came for the introduction of 
the Indian Councils Act, we were content to receive a 
very much smaller instalment of reform. We feel to- 
day as we felt in 1886 and 1889 that half the number of 
the members of the Viceroy’s Council at least should 
be elected by the people ; yet we are prepared to 
receive the instalment of reform which the Government 
are pleased to put forward for our acceptance. 

Now, gentlemen, I only wish to point out — I 
refer to it because there is an idea in some circles, not 
only in England, but here, that we are receiving more 
than ever we asked for. There is an idea abroad, and 
agitation has been set on foot probably under the 
impression that Lord Morley and Lord Minto are under 
the influence of generous and liberal instincts giving to 
us more than what we asked for, or what is needed in 
he inteiests of the country. Nothing of the kind. I 
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have told you and I will give you the reasons very 
briefly in order to show the value of the support which 
the Congress is rendering to the Government in 
accepting the proposals, 1 want to tell you how urgent 
is the need for reforming the Supreme Council in the 
way the Congress has Advocated and how beneficial 
will be the results not only for the people but also to 
the Government. I will refer to only one or two instan- 
ces. Gentlemen, you know above all things the Gov- 
ernment of India like all other Governments require the 
good will and moral support of the people over whom 
Providence has placed them to govern. That good will 
is a more valuable asset than all the armies which 
any Government has. English Statesmen have alw'ays 
recognised that it is so. Mr. Gladstone said so ; Lord 
Morley said so ; and every liberal and far-sighted 
statesman has acknowledged that to be the true view 
even in the case of India. In order to retain the good- 
will of the people there is nothing more important than 
that the Government of India should be able to conduct 
the administration of the country with a sole eye to the 
good of the people. They said in 4858 we want to 
govern India for India and not to please the party 
here, and must adopt principles which will be 
thoroughly acceptable and intelligible to the people of 
India.^’ You know that the Government of India as 
they are constituted, are to a great extent under the 
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thumb of the Secretary of State, and that the Secretary 
of State, is under the thumb of the War Office. If you 
have a good Secretary of State, even he cannot always 
protect your interest. I will refer to the question of 
the Military burden imposed on India. Government of 
India after Government of India have fought against 
the injustice of imposing the Military charge upon the 
Government of India. We owe them our deepest 
thanks for the ‘attitude they have adopted in this 
matter ; yet they found it difficult to get justice done 
to India. In the matter of cotton excise duty, who 
does not know that the Government of India will not 
have imposed that unjust taxation if they had been left 
to themselves? If the Government of India cannot, by 
reason of position that they occupy in the economy of 
the British Empire, always command or exercise that 
independence which is needed to protect the interest 
of this country, what can be more reasonable in the 
interests of the Government of India themselves than 
that they should have a larger measure of support from 
the representatives, of the people in the Council?* If 
there were half t|^e body of the Council composed of 
elective representatives of the people, if they recorded 
their opinions in clear and certain tones the Govern- 
ment of England would probably have hesitated a 
^reat deal more before they imposed either the military 
burden or such an impost as the cotton excise duty 
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upon the people of India. Yet, what is the result? 
There is any amount of ill-feeling caused in the country 
by the imposition of such unjust burden. Therefore in 
the interests of sound administration itself, it will be an 
advantage to have half the number of members to be 
elected representatives of the people. 

Look at the question from the point of view 
of the people. There is the question of Irrigation v. 
Railways. Times out of number, not only repre- 
sentatives of the people but some of the highest officials 
of the Government, no less an authority than Lord 
Macdonell, presiding over the Famine Commission, 
expressed the strong opinion that irrigation should 
receive more attention than railways. Yet what do we 
find ? The Government of India are devoting more 
money to build railways than to promote irrigation. So 
also in the matter of Primary Education ; if you had 
elected representatives in the Council their support 
would enable the Government of India to carry on the 
administration better and to the greater satisfaction of 
the people and to the stronger security of the British 
rule in that it will win the hearts and affections of the 
people. I have referred to this to show that the need fo 
the reform of the Supreme Council is very pressing and 
we feel that it is not that we can abandon it ; yet as 1 
told you, we are prepared to receive the instalment of 
reform which the Government have put forward, in a 
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truly grateful spirit. That is a remarkable proof, I hope, 
of the way in which the action of the Government will 
be received by the educated people of India in all 
matters where the Government take them into their 
confidence. That shows that, if they had admitted us 
to the Supreme Council, we should not run away with 
mad ideas, pester them with mad ideas, but be reason- 
able and considerate in pressing for reforms in matters 
which promote the well being of the people and would 
not hamper them in any of their actions. 

I hope, having said that much, I need not take up 
much more time in dwelling upon the reforms. My 
esteemed friend has done so, and the resolution very 
well summarises the main features of the reform. There 
has not been time enough to discuss all the propovsals, 
but there are one or two points which are matters of 
importance, which 1 crave your indulgence to say 
something about. The most important is about the ques- 
tion of the appointment of Executive members in the 
Councils. We are thankful to the Government of India 
and to Lord Morley that they have decided to appoint 
Indians as Members of the Executive Councils. That 
again is a prayer which the CongrevSS had been repeat- 
ing year after year for a long time. Certainly it must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to Congressmen that 
so many of their recommendations have been accepted 
by Government. But gentlemen, with regard to this 
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matter, there is a suggestion which it is important to 
make. Lord Morley' has said that he proposed to 
take powers under the Act which is to be introduced 
into Parliament to appoint an Indian member to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and of the Provincial 
Government. I beg to suggest and hope that the Con- 
gress is of one mind in this matter — that the powers 
should not be merely taken to appoint a member when 
the Secretary of State may like, but that it should be 
provided for in the Statute. (Hear^ hear and cheers.) 
There is any amount of reason in support of this 
suggestion. I will refer you only to two incidents to 
show that the need for it is urgent. You remember, 
gentlemen, as a rule, it is our experience that when 
matters are not provided for in the Statute, when they 
are left to the will and pleasure, to the particular 
idiosyncracies or to the generous instinct of a particular 
representative of His Majesty who may for the time 
control the destinies of India, the reforms are not 
always carried out as the interests of the country 
demand that they should be. When the Councils Act 
of i86i was under discussion in Parliament a question 
was asked by Mr. Bright, and in answer to that ques- 
tion the then Secretary of State said that a member of 
Council would be able to propose a resolution to any 
question of revenue precisely as they could in the 
House of Commons. That was said in i86i, yet not 
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once was this privilege exercised. It was not put in 
the Statute, it was therefore not recognised as a thing 
which ought to be brought into practice and it was not 
brought into practice. I will give you another instance. 
In the matter of appointment of Indian members of 
Council no man could have used more strong, more 
emphatic, clear and binding language than was the 
language used by Sir Charles Wood in disciissing that 
measure. Suggestions had been made by several 
members that that Act should provide that a certain 
proportion of the members of Council should be Indians. 
That suggestion received the support of a good number 
of members, but then in answer it was pointed out by 
Sir Charles Wood that, while he agreed to the desire 
that it should be so, he thought that it was not neces- 
sary to make a provision in the Statute. And mark 
the language he used. The first ground was that he 
wanted to regard Indian members as being equal to 
other members in the Councils of the Empire. “It had 
been said” said Sir Charles Wood in the course of that 
discussion “that their great object ought to be to 
obliterate the distinctions between the conquerors and 
the conquered in India. Now, that was precisely the 
policy which he wished to carry into effect. Those 
Bills distinctly provided that the natives should be 
employed in the Legislative Councils as well as in the 
highest judicial Courts, and in the most important 
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executive offices. The same spirit ran. through the 
whole of them — the spirit which animated that policy 
which Lord Canning had been most successfully carry- 
ing out, and which, he believed, with his honourable 
friend would afford the best security for the permanence 
of our rule, for it would make the highest class of 
natives, as well as those of lowest degree feel that their 
own good was bound up in the continuance of our 
sway. He belived that was the best mode of consoli- 
dating and perpetuating our dominion in that country. 
He might observe, however, that he had not thought 
it at all desirable to name the natives expressly in the 
measure. He held the law of perfect equality (mark 
you equality ?) before her Majesty’s subjects with- 
out distinction of race, birth, or religion, and he would 
not do anything which could lead to the supposition 
that he doubted for a moment the existance of that 
principle. He had never admitted that there was any 
distinction between any of the subjects of the Queen, 
whatever might be their differences of birth of race, or 
religion. That was the spirit of the Proclamation of 
Her Majesty on the occasion of her assuming the direct 
Government of India ; and that was the principle which 
would continue to actuate him in all his administrative 
measures.” 

Nobler language was never used in explanations 
of intentions of Her Majesty’s Proclamation. There 
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never could be a clearer determination shown to employ 
Indians to the highest executive offices. This was 
uttered in 1861 ; we are now in the year of Grace 
1908 and not a single member has been appointed 
either to the Executive Council of the Viceroy or to 
any of the Local Government. It may be, I have no 
doubt you will agree, that Sir Charles Wood was 
prompted by the same generous instinct which prompts 
Lord Morley. I belive in Lord Morley’s firmness and 
determination to introduce reforms. I belive, so was 
Sir Charles Wood. It may be that a member may be 
appointed to-day. There is no guarantee that a 
member will be appointed time after time to the Exe- 
cutive Councils unless provision is made for it in the 
Statute. I therefore beg to suggest,! hope the Congress 
is of one mind in this matter, that there should be 
statutory provision for the appointment of not only one 
Indian but at least two in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and the Executive Councils of Governors. 

{Loinl rju’eri^.) 

There is only one other matter which involves a 
question of principle. (The President at this stage 
sounded the gong.) I am sorry I have exceeded the 
time ; it is an old sin of mine ; but the matter is of 
importance. I hope I shall satisfy you that I am not 
taking up your time uselessly. There is one other 
important question, that of class representation which 
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we cannot afford to overlook on such an occasion. 
Now, gentlemen, I believe myself and a vast 
majority of educated, that there are no conflicts of 
interests among Indians as Indians, In 999 out of every 
1,000 matters, the interests of Hindus, Muhammadans, 
landholders and merchants are all the same. We are 
governed by the same taxation ; whatever misfortunes 
be fall the country, we have to share them together. 
Therefore I cannot see the need, I beg respectfully to 
say of having such class representation as has been 
given a prominent place in the Reform Scheme. (A 
voicp. ; tJtrre are certain quesHons), There are questions ; 
it is perfectly right, but these questions do not come 
before the Legislative Council either of the Viceroy or 
of the Local Governments. 

In matters of religion, in matters of faith and wor- 
ship different sects may work apart, though not with 
hostile feelings; but in matters secular their interest do 
not conflict. Their interests are not interests of one 
class against the other. However, if they do let us 
consider what the proposals are (Here the speaker’s 
attention was again drawn by the President to the 
time limit. The speaker apologised and promised to 
finish soon and resumed his address). Now, gentle- 
men, I was going to say in the matter of class represen- 
tation, Lord Morley’s proposals, so far as they go, are 
excellent. There has been expressed a desire in some 
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quarters that there should be provision made to enable 
members of separate communities to vote apart from 
other members that there ought to be a fixed number of 
members in each community, who could sit in the coun- 
cils. That will work manifestly injuriously to one com- 
munity at least in Upper India. In my own Province, 
the United Provinces, there are 1,246 elected Councillors 
of whom 436 are Mussalmans. According to the pro- 
portion of population only 225 will be entitled to sit if 
the rule suggested were adopted. At present, there- 
fore, I think gentlemen, we should leave Lord Morley’s 
proposals as they stand in this matter and not ask 
that any different principle of representation should be 
introduced, I will not take up any more of your time. 
Let nobody be under the delusion that the reforms 
are final. We must receive them with grace, with 
warm gratitude. We must hope for more and more 

Not enjoyment and not Sorrow, 

Is onr (Jestined end or way, 

Put to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther tliaii to-day. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all-kind Pro- 
vidence and by the help of Government f^hich Pro- 
vidence has placed over .us, we are to achieve that 
measure of Self-government for which expression has 
been given by the best Indians during the last 25 years. 
{Loud arid prolonged cheers,) 



DISCONTENT IN INDIA AND THE 
REFORM PROPOSALS 

rirsiihntial address delivered at the, second United 
rroeinees Conference held at Lucknow in 1V08. 

Gentlemen, — I thank you for the high honour you 
have done me by electing me to preside over this dis- 
tinguished Conference. Words fail to adequately 
express the gratitude I feel. I trust that the kindly 
feelings which have prompted you to do so, will lead 
you further to extend to me all the indulgence and 
support which I shall require to be able to guide the 
proceedings of this assembly in a manner befitting its 
high aim and dignity. 

The year that has passed since we met at Allaha- 
bad, has been an eventful one, and I am sorry to say an 
unhappy one. We have lost our revered leader Pandit 
Bishambhar Nath, who led and guided us with so much 
love and wisdom for the last twenty-five years. Ever 
since a Congress Committee was formed at Allahabad, 
he stood forward at the head of the Congress movement 
in these Provinces, at one time alone, at another time 
with that other great leader. Pandit Ajodhya Nath, 
whose loss we shall never cease to mourn. It was my 
proud privilege to work under Pandit Bhishambhar 
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Nath, as it had been to work under Pandit Ajodhya 
Nath, up to the last days of his life. It is not for me to 
dwell here on the inspiring enthusiasm of Pandit 
Ajodhya Nath, or of the sober but unflagging devotion 
of Pandit Bishambhar Nath to the country’s cause. But 
I may be permitted to say that though great has been 
our sorrow at the loss of these honoured leaders, when 
I think of the nobleness of their patriotism, the deep 
earnestness of their interest in the country’s cause, their 
readiness to undergo any sacrifice which might be 
necessary to promote public good, I feel hopeful, be- 
lieving as I do in the doctrine of re-births, that these 
great' and good souls, and other great sons of India, 
will be born again and again in our midst until they 
have seen their dear country take its proper place of 
honour in the scale of nations. Considering how much 
noble work is to be done to lift the vast mass of our 
countrymen from a state of ignorance, poverty and 
misery to a state of happiness befitting civilised man, 
the patriot, like a true philanthropist, might well post- 
pone the beatitude of salvation to the glorious service 
of God through man. 

We have also to mourn the loss of another esteem- 
ed gentleman, Pandit Lakshmi Narayana Vyas of 
Allahabad, who continued, in spite of old age to take 
an earnest interest in all public movements, and who 
has left behind him an example of public spirit well 
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worthy of being- followed. It grieves me gretly to add 
to this list the name of Babu Gopal Lai, M. A., of 
Fyzabad, one of the most promising and public spirited 
men of the younger generation, who was cut off in the 
prime of life a few months ago, and of Babu Kedar 
Nath of Agra who had only recently transferred himself 
to the High Court at Allahabad, and whose useful 
career came to an untimely end a few days ago under 
distressing circumstance at Etawah. 

I pass on to mourn the loss of the vast number of 
our brothers and Sisters who have fallen victims to 
plague. It is now the eighth year since these Provinces 
had the misfortune of being first attacked by plague. 
During these eight years, according to official reports 
nearly as many lakhs of our fellow countrymen have 
been devoured by this fell enemy of mankind. “ That 
grief is common to the race, makes mine not less but 
rather more,^’ and the fact that nearly fifty-five lakhs 
of people have died from plague in all parts of India 
during the last eleven years, does not mitigate but 
deepens our grief for those whom we have lost. It is 
heart rending to think of this appalling loss of human- 
life and of the sorrow and suffering which it has left 
behind. 

As if, however, the cup of our misery was not full 
the gaunt spectre of F amine is now stalking over the 
length and breadth of these unfortunate provinces. The 
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the Ordinance against Public Meetings has run out its 
period ; the Seditious Meetings Act has been put in 
force in only one district throughout India, but the evil 
effect of this policy of repression still lives. 

The appointment of a Decentralisation Commission 
and the proposals for a reform of the Legislative 
Councils and for the creation of Advisory Councils did 
not soothe the public mind. The scope of the enquiry 
of the Commission was too much narrowed by the 
questions laid down for witnesses. And as for the 
proposals for reform, they were in the first place of an 
inadequate and even retrograde character, and in 
the second place, there was an undisguised hostility 
exhibited in the despatch which contained those 
proposals, against ecucated Indians which was a 
strange development in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India towards them. 

And, lastly, before the year closed, we had the 
misfortune to witness the breaking up of the Indian 
National Congress at Surat, a circumstance which 
filled all lovers of the country with great grief, for 
that Congress was the only national organisation re- 
ared up by tw'enty-two years of patriotic devotion and 
self-sacrifice, where Indians of all races and creeds 
met together vear after year to deliberate upon their 
common grievances, to voice their common wants and 
ieelings, and to decide upon a common course of- 
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action to ameliorate the condition of their 
country. 

Who would wish to dwell upon such an unhappy 
past ? But the past has its lessons for the future both 
for the Government and the people, and it is necessary 
that we should consider what those lessons are and 
endeavour to profit by them. 

DISCONTENT WIDESPREAD AND GROWING 

It is necessary in the first instance to recognise 
that there is a great deal of discontent in the country, 
that this discontent has existed for many years, and 
that it has been growing. It is also necessary that 
the nature and causes of the discontent should be 
properly understood in order that a suitable remedy 
may be provided. Sir Harvey Adamson, speaking 
last year in the Viceroy's Council, said “that the Gov- 
ernment of India have all along recognised that the 
unrest is not solely the outcome of seditious agita- 
tion but has its basis in the natural aspirations of the 
educated Indians." In saying this, however, he stated 
only half the truth. The discontent with which the 
Government is confronted in this country is not due 
only to the aspirations surging in the breasts of educa- 
ted Indians. It is shared by the vast body of the people 
who have not yet been touched by those aspirations, 
a nd its causes must therefore be looked for deeper than 
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the Spread of western ideas among an eastern people. 
The first among these causes is 

THE POVERTY OF THE PEOPLE 
That the people of India are extremely poor is 
undeniable. There has been a great controversy 
going on for a long time as to whether poverty has 
been increasing under British Rule in India. The 
late Mr. William Digby and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and other distinguished writers have published 
figures and statements derived from official sources 
to prove that poverty has been steadily growing. Gov- 
ernment officials and apologists, on the other hand, 
have denied the correctness of these statements, and 
many have been the occasions on which a Viceroy 
or a Secretary of State lias declared that the people 
are growing in prosperity. Now. gentlemen, no 
amount of theory can be of any weight against the 
evidence of facts, and let us see what the facts are 
about the true condition of the people. 

THE EVIDENCE OF FAMINES 
The first fact that stares us in the face is that 
famines have become much more frequent during the 
last fifty years, and that the power of resistance has 
been growing weaker and weaker among the people. 
Since i860 we have had twenty-two famines, and it 
has been estimated that nearly twenty-nine millions 
of lives have been lost in consequence thereof. The 
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famines of 1865 and 1868 first excited attention. 
But the enormous mortality of more than eighty- 
two lakhs caused during the great famine of 1876-78 
opened the eyes of our administrators. A Famine 
Commission was appointed, and after a careful enquiry 
it submitted its Report in which it recommended 
that among all the measures which must be under- 
taken to give direct protection to the people from 
famine, the first place should be given to irrigation. 
Notwithstanding this recommendation, however, the 
Government of India favoured Railways even times 
more than irrigation, and the Famine Commission of 
1900, which was appointed after the most terrible 
famine known in Indian history, found itself under 
the necessity of urging the recommendation about irri- 
gation again upon the attention of the Government of 
India. Every famine enquiry that has been made, and 
every famine that has occurred has left an imperish- 
able record of the extreme poverty of the people. 
After the famine of 1868, the Government devised 
a system of relief to prevent deaths from actual star- 
vation, which was first carried out on an extensive 
scale in the time of Sir. Antony McDonnell, and which 
is being again worked very humanely in these Pro- 
vinces under the administration of Sir John Hewett. 
The enormous number of persons who sought State 
relief in 1897, 1899 and 1900, and of those who are 
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receiving it now does not certainly negative the exist- 
ence of widespread poverty. It affords, on the contrary, 
the strongest evidence that the condition of the people 
has become so deplorably weak that at the first touch 
of scarcit)^ hundreds of thousands, nay millions, of 
them have to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
State in order to save themselves from death by 
starvation. 

In 1887 Lord Dufferin ordered an enquiry into 
the condition of the agricultural and labouring 
classes in these Provinces. The results of 
that enquiry have become public. They established 
it beyond dispute that there was a great deal 
of poverty among the people and that their con- 
dition was far from satisfactory. The dreadful famines 
we have had since, have thinned our population, and 
diminished the vitality of our people. The report of 
the Census of 1901 showed that between 1891 and 1901, 
the population of these provinces increased by I'j par 
crni only, while the normal rate of increase estimated 
in 1891 was 3 percent per year. Besides this, adding 
the number of births which took place between 1891 
and 1901 to the Census population of 1891, and sub- 
tracting from it the number of reported deaths which 
occured during the same period, we find that there 
was a deficit of 16 lakhs in the population. After making 
every possible allowance the official reporter found that 
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there was a deficit of 3*5 lakhs which could not be 
accounted for, except by being spread over the four 
black years of 1894-1897, which were years of drought 
and distress ; which means that these people also died 
of starvation or disease due to starvation. 

THE EVIDENCE OF PLAGUE AND HIGH MORTALITY 

Following closely upon the heels of famine, plague 
has been working its ravages in India for the last 
eleven years. As I have said before, according to 
official reports, we have lost nearly fifty-five lakhs of 
people from plague. I myself believe we have lost a 
very much large number. 

In these very Provinces, I believe not less than a 
million of our people have died from plague. Now 
it is true that the origin of plague is net yet quite 
known. But what is known is that plague is chiefly 
a disease of the poor, and is largely favoured by the 
low condition of the people in whose midst it may find 
introduction. In his excellent Treatise on Plague, 
Prof. Simpson remarks: — 

“ Pandemics and epidemics are generally asso- 
ciated with unusual seasons which bring distress 
and misery, with war and famine, and their attendant 
evils, with political, or economical conditions which 
are the reverse of prosperous and which produce 
general depression in the country, and also with a 
.laxity or absence of sanitary administration which 
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prevents or hinders prompt dealing with the earlier 
cases.” In another place the same author remarks: — 
‘^Social conditions connected with poverty, misery, 
deficient or ill-nutritious food and overcrowding com- 
bined with the local conditions 'which are generally 
associated with these, such as insanitary dwellings, 
which are dark, damp, dirty, badly lighted, dilapi- 
dated and harbouring rats and insects, are the factors 
commonly found to predispose to plague. It is in a 
population living under these social and local condi- 
tions that plague usually commits its greatest ravages.” 

This opinion based upon careful observation, 
lends strong support to the view that the famines 
which preceded plague, had predisposed the people 
to plague, and that the appalling mortality from 
plague in these and other provinces of India has 
been due to the fact that the vast mass of people are 
extremely poor and live in unhealthy surroundings 
Apart from plague, mortality ascribed to fever 
and other causes has also been increasing. I will 
not weary you with details. It is sufficient for me 
to say that the death-rate for the United Kingdom 
was last year i6 per thousand for the whole of 
India 35 per thousand; and for the United Provin- 
ces 44 per thousand. This evidence of the heavy 
mortality from plague, famine, fever and other general 
causes is certainly not evidence which should be ignored 
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or lightly dealt with. It tells a sad but truthful tale of 
deep and wide-spread poverty. If; is certainly not 
evidence of increasing prosperity. Nor is the great rise 
in prices of the necessaries of life such evidence. That 
rise has not been accompanied by a proportionate rise 
in wages, and has therefore only accentuated the poverty 
of the people. The Famine Commission of 1898 went 
carefully into this question, and speaking of the vast 
body of the people, including the great class of day- 
labourers and the least skilled of artizans, they said : 
“So far as we have been able to form a general opi- 
nion upon a difficult question, from the evidence we 
have heard and the statistics placed before us, the 
wages of these people have not risen in the last 
twenty years in due proportion to the rise of prices 
of the necessaries of life. The experience of the re- 
cent famine fails to suggest that this section of the 
community has shown any large command of re- 
sources or any increased powers of resistance. Far 
from contracting, it seems to be gradually widening, 
particularly in the more congested districts. Its 
sensitiveness to succumb, instead of diminishing, is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and 
more, powerful forces supervene and make their effects 
felt where formerly the result was determined by purely 
local conditions.” 

There has been a certain rise of wages since, ow ing 
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part])' to the large number of deaths from plague and 
partly to other causes. But along with this rise in wages 
there has been a greater rise in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life. The result is that^the rates, which prevail 
in normal years in these Provinces now, are the rates 
which used to prevail in famine years. (Hear, hear.) The 
Government seem to have no conception of the misery 
which this entails upon the lower middle classes as well 
as on the masses of the people. Opinion is divided as to 
the causes of this rise of prices. But there can be no 
two opinions about the enormous proportions which 
the evil had attained, and it demands that the Govern- 
ment should appoint a Commission to enquire into its 
causes and to suggest a remedy. In the meantime, 
to mitigate the suffering caused by the existing state 
of things, it is desirable that the Government should 
read just the scale of salaries of the large number of 
its lowly paid servants in the military and the civil 
departments, to enable them to better withstand the 
effects of scarcity. The gratuitous relief which is 
administered reaches only those that are among the 
weakest — the large body of the lower middle classes 
above them also requires consideration. 

The Testimony of The Indian National , 
Congress 

In addition to the. evidence of poverty to which I 
have referred above, there .is the testimony of the Indian 
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National Congress which came into existence in 1885. 
Since 1886, the Congress has again and again drawn 
the attention of tlie Government to the increasing 
poverty of the people. It has repeatedly stated its 
conviction that fully fifty millions of people live con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation, and that in every 
decade several millions actually perish by starvation. 
It has asked Government to appoint a Commission to 
^iscertain the truth of this statement, but the Govern- 
ment has not acceded to the request. The Famine 
Union has also more than once suggested an enquiry 
into typical villages to find out the true condition of 
the people, but this also has not been done. A large 
number of most highly educated Indians, who live and 
move among the people, and who represent all classes 
of the community and contain among them men whom 
the Government themselves have honoured, have year 
after year affirmed their belief that poverty is increasing 
among the people and have asked the Government to 
take measures to remedy it. Now, gentlemen, it is 
not fair to the people and the country that when the 
Government have got such statements before them 
they should not institute an enquiry into the matter. 
If the facts are not as the Congress has repeaterlly 
stated them to be, if instead of getting poorer and 
poorer the people are becoming prosperous none will 
be more delighted than the Congress and the Indian 
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public to know it. The Government would lose nothing 
by instituting such an enquiry as the Congress has 
asked f jr. To allow such a statement to be repeated 
year after year without taking the proper step to correct 
itj is, I submit, neither wisdom nor statesmanship. The 
refusal of tlie Government to institute such an enquiry 
as has been suggested, lends support to the belief that 
poverty is increasing. This belief is of course based on 
facts which are within the knowledge of the people. It 
is generally known that a large number of the zemin- 
dars are indebted, and that a considerable proportion 
of ryots are living from hand to mouth. There has been 
little progress 'marie in the development of Indian 
industries ; the volume of trade in the hands of Indians 
has not much increased. The large number of lowly- 
paid Indians wdio are employed either by Government 
or b}' private firms or individuals have had little or no 
increase to their salaries.The conditions of existence are, 
in the case of the great mass of the people, hard and 
oppressive. In the face of these facts and circumstances, 
is it at all surprising that there should be widespread 
discontent in the country? The wonder, to my mind, 
is that there is not more of it. 

The Causes Of Poverty 
The Congress has recorded its conviction that the 
poverty of the people is largely due to the fact that the 
and assessment in many parts of the country is still 
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unbearably heavy that it presses unduly upon the tiller 
of the soil, and leaves little of the fruits of his industry 
to him ; that, in short, it is at the bottom of all this 
misery. It has urged a ^reduction of the land revenue 
demand. It has also pointed out that the present short- 
sighted system of periodical settlements of the land 
revenue demand is a great bar to the improvement i f 
agriculture, and has repeatedly urged that measures 
should be taken to give, as was promised by the British 
Government forty years ago, fixity and permanence 
to the land-revenue demand, and thus permit capital 
and labour to combine to develop the agriculture of 
the country. 

The Congress has pointed out that among tlie 
causes of the increasing poverty of the people, an im- 
portant cause in the excessive costliness of the British 
administration in India. There is no country on earth 
which is poorer than India, and none where officia 
salaries range higher than they do in India. These 
two facts make a painful contrast. It has repeatedly 
been urged that it is wrong to impose such a costly 
administration on the people of this country when 
their poverty is so patent. It may be, gentlemen, 
that poverty has not been growing under British 
Rule. Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that i 
has not been growing. Let us take the fact of 
poverty as we find it ; and it must be admitted tha 
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the people are poorer than they should be after 
having been under the enlightened rule of Great 
Britain for 150 years. Not only are the salaries of 
public servants very high, but, except to a certain 
extent in the judicial line, the children of the soil are 
practically excluded from all the higher appointments. 
No doubt Indians are employed in a number of the 
smaller appointments on the Civil side. But these 
appointments carry small, salaries, and even in the 
case of these smaller appointments, Europeans and 
Eurasians are not unoften preferred to Indians, as has 
been complained of again and again in the Viceroy’s 
Council and in the Provincial Councils. 

In the military department, the claims of Indians 
to the higher ranks of the service, are even more 
rigorously, more cruelly, ignored. However great the 
faithfulness with which an Indian soldier may devote 
himself to the British Government ; however great and 
numerous the honours which he may win on fields of 
battle, no Indian soldier can rise in the Indian Army 
above the post of a Subadar Major! Attention has 
repeatedly been drawn to this great grievance by the 
Congress ; but up to this time the Government has 
taken no steps to move in the direction of admitting 
Indians to the higher ranks of the army. The result 
of this virtual monopoly of all the higher appointments 
in the army and the civil services by Europeans, is that 
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not only have we to pay for their services on a much 
higher scale than is justified by our present 
condition, but also that a vast amount of the 
money so paid is drained out of the country 
year after year which, if it circulated in the 
country, would help to feed many hungry mouths and 
to clothe many naked bodies in India. The Congress 
has again and again urged that the cost of the adminis- 
tration, both civil and military, should be greatly 
reduced, by the wide substitution of the cheaper in- 
digenous agency for the extremely costly imported 
staff. It has repeatedly urged that the great remedy 
lies ‘ in instituting a system of examinations for the 
Civil Service and all other services for which public 
examinations are held in England alone at present, 
simultaneously with those examinations, in India. That 
recommendation was supported by a large body of 
evidence before the Public vService Commission which 
was appointed by Lord Duffer in ; but vm fortunately 
the opinions of the majority of witnesses were ignored. 
Later on, a resolution was passe 1 by the House of 
Commons at the instance of Mr. Herbert Paul, in favour 
of holding simultaneous examinations for the Civil 
Service in India and in England; but that resolution also 
has been a dead letter. The justice of the claims of Indians 
to fill the highest ranks of the service of their country is 
fully recognised in theory ; speaking generally, it has 
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been sadly and systematically disregarded in practice. 
Then the Congress has pointed out that the unhappy 
condition of the people of India is largely due also to 
their exclusion from a due participation in the adminis- 
tration, and from all control over the finnnces, of their 
country. It has pressed for the introduction of represen- 
tative institutions, where Indians familiar with the true 
condition eind wants of the people may be able to lay 
their views before the Government and to press the 
necessity of conducting the administration on lines 
most conducive to their welfare. But Indians have not 
yet been given any potential voice in the affairs of their 
country. 

Lastly, the Congress has pointed out that one of 
the important causes of widespread poverty in this 
country is the decline of indigenous arts and indus- 
tries, and has urged the establishment of technical 
schools and colleges at important centres through- 
out the country and the encouragement of indige- 
nous arts and industries. The Famine Commission 
of 1898 forcibly drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the importance of promoting in- 
dustrial pursuits- ‘^At the root of much of the 
poverty of the people of India,” said they, ‘'and the 
risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scar- 
city lies the unfortunate circumstance that agricul- 
ture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
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of the people, and that no remedy for present evils 
can be complete which does not include introduc- 
tion of a diversity of occupations through which the 
surplus population may be drawn from agricultural 
pursuits and led to earn the means of subsistence in 
manufactures ancl some such employments.^’ They 
pointed out that a main cause of the disastrous con- 
sequences of Indian famines and one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of promoting relief in an 
effectual shape is to be found in the fact that the 
great mass of the people directly depend upon agri- 
culture and that there is no other industry from 
which any considerable part of the population can 
derive its support. But notwithstanding this im- 
portant pronouncement by its own official Commis- 
sion, the Government has not yet thought it fit to 
introduce a suitable system of technical and indus- 
trial education. As His Honour the Lieutenant. 
Governor said the other day in his address at the 
Industrial Conference at Naini Tal, “the question 
of technical and industrial education has been before 
the Government and the public for over twenty 
yeats. There is probably no subject on which more 
has been written or said, while less has been ac- 
complished.’^ The Government cannot, it is true, 
^regulate the sunshine and the shower’; but as was 
observed by His Honour, it can open new avenues of 
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employment and thereby spread prosperity over the 
land. We must cordially thank Sir John Hewett for 
the attempt he has made to make a good beginning 
in this direction, and hope that his proposals will be 
sanctioned by the Government of India, as they are 
sure to lead to much good result. But the sad fact 
remains that the Government has done n(3thing worthy 
of the name during the last thirty years to develop 
this great means of mitigating the evils of famines. 
Disregard of Indian Public Opinion 
Not only have the claims of Indians to employ- 
ment in- the higher branches of the public service and 
to a share in the administration of the country been 
disregarded, but the opinions of the representatives of 
the Indian people expressed in Congress, Conferences, 
Councils, through the press and otherwise, have not 
received much consideration from the Government. 
Year after year for the last twenty two years, the 
Indian National Congress has submitted resolution 
after resolution to Government on the most 
important subjects of public interest. But we all 
know how little attention has been paid by the 
Government to these resolutions. To mention only 
one instance out of many, the Congress has for years 
been urging that military expenditure should be' 
reduced. But so far from this being done, during the 
last twenty years about ten crores has been added to- 
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the cost of the army. To add ten crores to the already 
over-grown military charges in a country where the 
people have been dying by millions from the effects of 
poverty and plague and where the annual average 
income, as even Lord Curzon would have us believe, 
is only Rs. 30 per head of the population, is not 
certainly evidence of that consideration and concern 
for the moral and material well-being of the people, 
which we have a right' to expect from our adminis- 
trators. But in this as in every other matter, whether 
it be a question of expenditure or of taxation, the 
people have no potential voice. This must lead to 
maladministration and to consequent discontent. 

I hope, gentlemen, I have made it clear in what 
I have stated above, that the causes of the present 
discontent lie deeper than in the aspirations of the 
educated Indians. I hope I have shown that they 
lie in the first place in the growing, or at least the 
deep and widespread, poverty of the people ; in the 
second place, in the cost of the administration, and 
therefore taxation, being heavier than the people can 
bear ; in the third place, in the disregard of the just 
claims of Indians to appointments in the higher ranks 
of the public service and to a share in the administra- 
tion of the country ; and lastly in the disregard of 
Indian public opinion in administering the affairs of 
India. 
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THE REMEDY 

The remedy, gentlemen, for this deep discontent 
lies in adopting? measures to govern India more in con- 
formity with tlie high and noble principles laid down 
by the Queen of England, when the Government of 
this country was taken over by the Crown, after the 
Mutiny of 1857. It became necessary then to formulate 
a new system of Government. A bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons called the Government of 
India Bill. It was recognised at that time that the 
people of India were a highly civilized people and 
that though they had fallen from their high position, 
they required to be treated with consideration. In 
introducing the Bill, Lord Palmerston said : — It is per- 
haps one of the most extraoitlinary facts in the history 
of mankind that these British Isles should have ac- 
quired such an extensive dominion in a remote part of 
the globe, as that which we exercise over the continent 
of India. It is indeed remarkable that those regions, 
in which science and art may be said to have first 
dawned upon mankind,should now be subject to the rule 
of a people inhabiting islands, which, at a time when 
those eastern regions enjoyed as high a civilization 
and as great prosperity as that age could offer, were 
in a state of utter barbarism."’ More than one speaker 
who took part in the debate on that Bill declared that 
the object of the Government should be to so c]ualify 
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the people of India that they should again be able to 
govern themselves. In the course of a remarkable 
speech, Mr. Gladstone said : — “I will take that great 

question I mean the question of the state of the 

natives, of the efforts which we are to make to keep 
open for them a career, and of the measures which we 
are to adopt for bringing them forward in the social 
scale, which if it be a true advance, cannot be limited 
to the social scale but must leave open a political 
career. We have to look at the question how far we 
can improve their c[ualiftcations for that career, and 
the measure of their qualifications must be the exact 
measure of their admission. This is not the opinion 
of theorists or the vision of philanthropists. There 
never was a more practical writer than Mr. 
Kaye, and in his History he says, — ‘The ad- 
mission of the natives of India to the highest 
offices of State is simply a question of time.’ And 
there is another name entitled to great weight in 
this House, Mr. Halliday. Mr. Halliday says: — I be- 
lieve that our mission in India is to qualify the Natives 
for governing themselves.’ Now, Sir, continued 
Mr. Gladstone, “ it is impossible that this House can 
be perpetually legislating about India. It cannot 
perpetually be considering from year to year in what 
manner it can frame and assert on behalf of the Natives 
that arrangement of Government and administration 
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which shall be well adapted to bring them forward in 
proportion to their powers in the work of governing 
themselves.” Mr. Bright also expressed himself to the 
same effect. He contemplated a time when the sov- 
ereignty of England might be withdrawn from India, 
and suggested that the administration 'of the country 
should be so organized that “if at any future period the 
sovereignty of England should be withdrawn, we 
should leave so many Presidencies built up and firmly 
compacted together, each able to support its own 
independence and Government.” He urged that in 
future India should be governed “ not for a handful 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose praises 
are so constantly sounded in this House. You may 
govern India if you like for the good of England, but the 
good of England must come through the channel 
of the good of India,” Mr. Bright suggested the issue 
of a Proclamation to the people of India promising 
them their rights and privileges under British Rule. 
The suggestion was supported by the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, who referring to the contemplated despatch 
of British troops to India, said : — “But however 
valuable it may be to send out a strong re-inforce- 
ment of troops, I do not believe that that reinforce- 
ment will enable us to maintain our position in that 
country unless we send out also a policy intelligible 
and acceptable to the Natives. The first Act of the 
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Government when Her Majesty assumes in her own 
person the direction of affairs in India ought to be to 
issue, in the most solemn manner, and the Queen's 
word must be sacred, a proclamation with respect to 
the religion and the rights of the natives. That Pro- 
clamation must not be written to please the House of 
Commons, not to please the people on the hustings, 
still less people on the platform ; it must be addressed 
to the people and the army of India. We have to 
govern India for India, not to please a party here, 
and must make a declaration of the principles on 
which we intend to govern it such as will be thoroughly 
acceptable and intelligible to the people.” 

The suggestion was graciously accepted by Her 
Majesty, the late Queen Victoria. In a letter dated 
17th August 1858, Her Majesty gave instructions 
to Lord Derby to draw the Proclamation. The 
letter ran thus : — The Queen would be glad if 
Lord Derby would write it (the proclamation) 
himself in his own excellent language, bearing in 
mind that it is a female Sovereign who speaks 
to •more than a hundred millions of Eastern people 
on assuming the direct Government over them, and 
after a bloody civil war giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem and explaining the 
principles of her Government. Such a document 
should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
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and religious toleration and point out the privileges 
which the Indians will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the wake of civili- 
sation/' The noble words of the Proclamation 
are so well familiar to you that I need not take 
up your time by repeating them here. Nobler 
principles were never adopted by any Sovereign for 
the Government of a foreign people. India was to 
be governed for Indians, Indians were to be appoin- 
ted without any distinction of race, creed or colour 
to the highest appointments in the service of their 
country, civil and military, judicial and executive, 
for which they might be qualified. The noble 
Queen of England, speaking as the highest repre- 
sentative of the English nation, solemnly declared 
that she held herself bound by the same obligations 
to the people of India which bound her to her other 
subjects 2.C., that Indians would be treated as standing 
on a footing of equality with the other subjects of the 
British Crown. If these noble principles had been fully 
acted up to, India would not have known the discon- 
tent that she is groaning under to-day. She would not 
have known either the great and widespread poverty 
which is to her the source of indescribable suffering and 
sorrow. But unfortunately these principles have only 
partially been carried out; they have not been th^ 
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guiding principles of the administration, and the 
system that has been built up in actual practice is not 
calculated to secure either the contentment or the well- 
being of the people. 

It is important to consider how all this has come 
about. The Government of India Bill to which I 
have referred above, provided that the Government 
of India should vest in a Viceroy, with an Executive 
Council in India and in a Council of eight retired 
Indian officials presided over by a Secretary of State 
in London. The chief objection to that Bill was 
that no provision was made in it for the represent- 
ation of the people of this country. As Mr. Yule 
pointed out in his excellent address at Allahabad,, 
Mr. Disraeli, who was the leader of the opposition, 
objected to it on the ground of the insufficient check 
which it provided. He said that with such Councils 
as those proposed ‘‘you could not be sure that the 
inhabitants of India, would be able to obtain that 
redress from the grievances under which they suffered, 
that English protection ought to insure.^’ “ it violated 
popular feeling in crushing the old Saxon principle of 
representation.” That Bill was abandoned, and so was 
another of a similar nature. The bill which was finally 
passed and under which we are now governed, 
provided that legislative and administrative powders 
should be entrusted to a Governor-General and a 
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Council in India, and the check upon them should be a 
Secretary of State, with a Council of fifteen members 
sitting in London, who should be responsible to the 
House of Commons. This arrangement was regarded, 
however, as observed by Mr. Yule, only as a provisional 
one, and the polic}^ to be pursued was to work up to the 
constitutional standard, viz., a representative system 
of government. “ There are no better securities for 
good Government” an Honourable member reminded 
the House, ‘‘than national representation and the free 
expression of public opinion”. But, it was urged that 
“ national representation you cannot at present have in 
India, and the only influence of public opinion which 
you have must be in England.” But education was to 
be promoted, and Indians were to be employed in 
high offices, “with the view, among other reasons, to 
fit them for the anticipated enlargement of their 
political powers.” It would thus appear that at the 
time India was placed under the direct rule of England, 
the idea clearly was to gradually let the people have 
their proper share in governing themselves through 
their representatives. 

The Indian Councils Act of i86i was passed soon 
afterwards to make better provision for the constitution 
of the Council of the Governor-General. Power was 
given by it to the Governor-General to appoint a 
certain number of additional non-official members to 
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bis Council. And the practice of appointing Indians 
as members of the Viceroy’s Council began under the 
provisions of that act. But the number of appointments 
was very small, they were made by pure nomination, 
and mostly from among native Chiefs and noblemen 
many of whom were innocent of English, and as Raja 
Rampal Singh used to tell us humourously years ago, 
all that some of them did was to raise their hands 
when the Viceroy raised his hand to vote on atiy 
measure laid before the Council. Besides, such as 
they were, these members had not the power to do any- 
thing more than to express their opinions on the laws 
and regulations which came up before the Council. It 
is true that when the measure was under discussion 
in Parliament, Sir Charles Wood in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Bright had said that a member of the 
Council would be able to propose a resolution on any 
question of revenue precisely as they could do in the 
House of Commons. But no opportunity was given to 
the members to do so. They were merely to sit and 
vote at a meeting of the council when some law or 
regulation had to be passed, If the Indian members of 
the Council had been larger in number, had been 
selected from among educated Indians had been 
allowed to move propositions relating to the revenue, 
I venture to think that the finances of India would have 
been better administered than they were. As it was 
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their presence counted practically for nothing. The 
administration was carried on entirely according to the 
will of the Executive Government. It did not protect 
the interests of the people or promote their prosperity, 
and naturally gave rise to discontent. When Lord 
Ripoii came, he greatly improved the state of things 
that existed before him. He introduced many reforms 
and recognising the value of self-government in pro- 
moting prosperity and contentment among a people, 
introduced the system of local self-government by 
means of District and Municipal Boards. But so far as 
the Legislative Councils were concerned, they remained 
as they were before, except that His Lordship selected 
his councillors from amOiig the educated classes. 

By this time a deep and widespread conviction 
had gained ground in the minds of educated Indians, 
that the affairs of this country were not being properly 
administered, and that they would not be so adminis- 
tered unless and until Indians will be allowed a proper 
share in the administration. A Congress of Indians 
representing all classes and communities of India met 
at Bombay in 1885, and after full deliberation, gave 
united expression to the general conviction that India 
would not be well governed unless representative 
institutions will be given to the country. By its third 
resolution the Congress declared that it considered the 
reform and expansion of the Supreme and existing 
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local Legislative Councils (and the creation of similar 
Councils for theN.W.P and Oudh and the Punjab jessen- 
tial. It urged that all budgets should be referred to these 
Councils for consideration, and that a standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should be constituted 
to receive and consider any formal protests that may 
be recorded by majorities of such Council against the 
exercise by the Executive of the power; which would 
be vested in it, of over-ruling the decisions of such majo- 
rities, The Congress has met since year after year. In 
the second year of its existence, the Congress declared 
that it viewed with grave apprehension the increasing 
poverty of vast numbers of the population of India, and 
repeated its firm belief that the introduction of represent- 
ative institutions will prove one of the most important 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the people. In 1891, the Congress re-affirmed 
its resolutions of previous years and gave emphatic 
expression to the unanimous conviction of educated 
Indians, that “ India can never be well or justly 
governed, nor her people prosperous or contented, 
until they* are allowed, through their elected represent- 
atives a potential voice in the legislatures of the 
country,” and urged that no further delay should be 
permitted in the introduction of this just and neces- 
sary reform. 

The late Mr. Bradlaugh nobly exposed the 
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of the Congress and took the initiative of introducing 
a Bill in Parliament to reform the Legislative Coun- 
cils of this country. The Bill provided that not less 
than half the members of the Councils should be 
elected, not more than one-fourth should be ex-officio 
members, and that the rest may be nominated by 
Government. But it also provided that the Executive 
should have the power to veto any resolution passed 
by a majority of any such Council, and to decide on 
the expediency of any executive measure the Govern- 
ment migtit wish to adopt. That Bill was withdrawn 
as the Government brought in a new bill of their own 
which was passed in 1892. Under that measure the 
number of non-official members was increased and pro- 
vision was made for introducing the principle of repre- 
sentation in the appointment of the members. Since 
then Municipal and District Boards, acting through 
their representatives, have been allowed to recom- 
mend a few members for nomination to the Provin- 
cial Councils and the non-official members of each 
of these Councils have been allowed to recommend 
a member for nomination to the Supreme Council. 
The number of these representative members is how- 
ever very small, and, what is worse, they are not 
given the power to propose any resolution, or divide 
the Council upon the propriety or otherwise of 
any expenditure which the Government might wish 
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to incur. What has been the result? certain 
number of elected Councillors have no doubt taken 
part in the discussion on the annual financial 
statements of the Provincial and Supreme Councils. 
Year after year they have made learned and careful 
comments upon those statements. But those com- 
ments have, generally speaking, ended in nothing. 
It has been merely an academic dabate. The 
Government have been absolutely free to reject or 
adopt any of the suggestions made. The people’s 
representatives have had no real voice in the adminis- 
tration of the country. The result is that to-day more 
than three-fourths of the entire revenues of India is 
appropriated to Imperial purposes, and less than one- 
fourth is spent in all the Provinces of India put together 
on matters which affect the most vital interests of the 
people, such as education, sanitation, medical relief, 
industrial progress, and reform of the judicial and 
executive administration. What wonder, then, that the 
people of India should be as poor as they are, and that 
they should die of plague and famine as they have 
been dying for years past? It is impossible under the 
pi\ sent system for the people to make that moral and 
material pr(jgress which it is essential for them to make, 
if they are to live and prosper as a people. It is this 
conviction that led the Congress to ask year after year 
that this system should be improved by giving the 
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people a substantial measure of self-government. It is 
unnecessary to say that the Congress has never asked 
for anything but a small measure of self-govenment 
within the empire. Throughout the many years that the 
Congress has held its deliberations and passed numer- 
ous resolutions, it has never yet asked that the Execu- 
tive Government should be put in such a position that it 
should not be able to carry on the administration except 
in consonance with the opinions of the representatives 
of the people. All that it has asked is that the constitu- 
tion should be so improved that such opinion should in 
all ordinary matters prevail, and that the Executive 
should have the power of vetoing any decision of the 
Council whenever it may think it fit to do so. This 
would clearly be to the benefit of the people, but would 
not deprive the Executive Government of its final 
authority. 

Unrler the arrangement that has prevailed so long, 
there has been a singular and sad absence of the 
representation of Indian opinion in the administration. 
Consequently there has been no real check upon that 
administration. Recognising that the check to be 
effective must be applied in India, it was urged by the 
second resolution of the very first Congr^s that the 
Council of the Secretary of State, as then constituted, 
should be abolished as the first measure of reform. 
Finding that the Council was not going to be abolished*, 
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the Congress urged that two or three Indians should 
be appointed as members of the Council. I am glad that 
Mr. JohnMorley has had the liberality and broad-minded- 
ness to appoint two Indians to his Council. But I wish he 
had carried out the suggestion of the Congress to its 
full extent. The Congress had suggested that the 
Indian members should be elected by the vote of the 
non-official members of the Viceroy’s Council. If that 
had been done, these members would have been true 
representatives of the people and the appointments 
would have given more satisfaction. We are thankful, 
however, for what has been done. 

The second measure that the Congress has been 
urging is the appointment of one or two Indian 
members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It is un- 
fortunate that this recommendation has not yet been 
given effect to. But I am thankful to note that Mr. 
Morley has said that both he and H. E. the Viceroy 
will be prepared to carry out the suggestion as soon 
as an opportunity occurs. It is necessary that there 
should be Indian members in the Executive Councils 
of the Provincial Governors also. The congress has 
more than once urged that there should be Indian 
members in the Executive Council of the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras. Let us hope that the principle, 
which has now been established with regard to the 
Secretary of State’s Council, will make it easy for the 
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Government to accept these suggestions. It is high time 
that Provinces which are at present under a Lieuten- 
ant-Gov^ernor should also be placed under a Governor 
with an Executive Council, containing some Indian 
members. How difficult and disadvantageous must be 
the administration of a large Province like the United 
Provinces for instance, when it is placed under what 
is called a one-man rule. You may have a most 
excellent Lieutenant Governor at one time; but there 
can be no guarantee that there will be any thing like 
a continuity of policy kept up under his successors. 
Besides,, there is no Indian advice constitutionally 
provided for him as regards questions of policy. This 
must at times lead to verv evil results. It is my convic- 
tion that if there had been two Indian gentlemen 
properly selected to advise the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, probably that most deplorable event — 
the deportation of two of His Majesty’s subjects without 
trial, would not have occurred. If the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had an' Executive Council with 
Indian Members to help him, or if the Viceroy had two 
Indian Members in his Executive Council, probably 
that other deplorable event — the partition of Bengal 
would not have occurred. Gentlemen, it has been well 
observed by an eminent writer that ‘‘it is a fatal error 
in all political questions to mistake the clock ; to fancy 
that it is still forenoon, when the sun is westering, that 
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it is early morning, when the sun has already mounted 
high in the heavens.” And it is absolutely necessary in 
the best interests the Government and the people 
in this country., that the Government should recog- 
nise that times have changed, and that a new spirit 
has taken possession of the minds of the people. 
That spirit demands that the administration of the 
country sliall be carried on in consonance with the 
feelings and opinions of the people, and not in dis- 
regard of them. A great change has occurred, and 
is daily going on, in the sentiments of the people. 
You find this not only in this country but in other 
Asiatic countries as well. Japan, which was more 
backward in many respects than India not many 
years ago, has taken a front place among the nations 
of the world. China has risen from its torpor. Persia 
is waking from her long sleep. Is it possible that the 
people of India, who have had a glorious past, should 
show no signs of awakening, and should not desire to 
take their proper share in the administration of their 
own country ? Is it a sin for Indians to ask for the 
same powers and privileges as their fellow-subjects 
in other parts of the BritivSh Empire enjoy ? If it is 
not, is it conceivable that anything short of a gener- 
ous recognition of their reasonable demands can satisfy 
their aspirations? .Every day greater and clearer 
expression will be given to these desires and greater 
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impatience will be exhibited in the continuance of 
a system which does not provide for their fulfilment. 
The volume of public opinion will be swelling day 
by day, week by week, year by year, until these 
aspirations will find their proper satisfaction. In such 
circumstances it is highly desirable in the interest 
of the Government as well as of the people that 
there should be in the Executive Councils of the 
Viceroy and the Governors, Indian members who 
should be able to correctly and faithfully interpret 
the wishes and sentiments of the people to the 
Government and explain the motives and intentions 
of the Government to the people. Much mis-under- 
standing can be avoided. We know full well that the 
British Government has been a great blessing to us 
in the past in many respects, and that it is necessary 
for our progress in the future for a long time to 
come. We feel at the same time that the condition 
under which we can be happy and contented under 
British rule now, is that our rights, — rights which 
have been promised to us by the noble Queen 
and Parliament of England — rights to which we 
are entitled by virtue of being sons of India. — 
should be honoured and respected. And we will 
of course honour and respect the obl^9tions 
which rest upon us as citizens of a great Empire. 
The experience gained by many years of agi- 
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tation and by a study of the course of events 
during the last half a century has created a con- 
viction in our minds that these rights will not 
be duly respected, and our best interests will not be 
properly promoted, until we obtain a substantial 
measure of self-government ; until, that is to say, the 
people’s chosen representatives obtain a potential 
voice in the administration of their affairs. In his 
admirable address as President of the Congress held 
at Bombay in 1904, Sir Henry Cotton pointed out that 
the small measure of representation that had been 
given to us in the legislatures, was wholly inadequate 
to meet our demands. He well voiced our desire to 
see India placed by the gradual development of 
representation, on a fraternal footing with the self- 
governing colonies of Great Britain. Speaking as the 
President of the following Congress at Benares the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, declared that ‘‘the goal of the 
Congress is that India should be governed in the 
interests of the Indians themselves and that in course 
of time a form of government should be attained in 
this country similar to what exists in the self-gover- 
ning colonies of the British Empire.And lastly, Speaking 
with the weight of his tife-long experience in 1906, 
the Grand Old Man of India, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
stated it as his conviction that self-government is the 
(July and chief remedy for the whole evil from which. 
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India suffers, and earnestly urged that the statesmen 
at the helm of the present Government should make 
“ such a systematic beginning as that it may naturall>^ 
in no long time develop itself into full legislatures of 
self-government like those of the self-governing colo- 
nies.’’ This is then what has to be done if India is to 
be contented and happy. And in order that this may 
be done what is it that is most needed? In a speech 
which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales deli- 
vered on his return from India, he was pleased to say 
that what India requires is sympathy. And, gentlemen, 
we do not stand in need of anything more urgently 
at present than that a little more sympathy should 
be extended to us, that we should be treated as the 
free subjects of the King Emperor standing on a 
footing of equality with, and entitled to the same con- 
sideration as, his other subjects. The appointment of 
Indians to the higher ranks of the public service will 
not then be mainly confined to the judicial department 
as they at present are, — I may say in passing that 
we are thankful for the recent appointment of an 
Indian Judge to the Allahabad High Court, — but the 
question of the appointment of Indians to the higher 
ranks of all services, civil and military, executive and 
judicial, will be easily and fairly solved ; and what is 
of more importance than everything else, our rulers 
will then be in a position to understand us and our 
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requirements better, and to appreciate and introduce 
those real measures of reform which have become 
imperatively necessary for the removal of discontent 
and the promotion of the best interests of g'ood 
Government. 

THE REFORM PROPOSALS 
We are thankful that the Government in India and 
in England have recognised that discontent exists, 
and have also recognised the necessity of introducing 
reforms in order to soothe and mitigate that discontent. 
I have no doubt that you will give your most careful 
consideration to the proposals for reform which the 
Government have put forward for public criticism. In 
doing so, I hope you will remember that our esteemed 
countrymen, Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, told us only 
the other day that he believed that India had no truer 
friends than Mr. John Morley and Lord Minto, (A voice, 
^no, no’ I don’t). Gentlemen, I agree with Mr. Dutt in 
believing that Mr. Morley and Lord Minto are friendly 
to us. (A voice, ‘no no’). It is absurd for any member to 
cry out ‘no, no’ when I am stating my own belief about 
a matter. Gentlemen, Lord Minto told us last year that 
he was in sympathy with the aspirations of educated 
Indians, and wished not merely to meet them but to 
assist them. Mr. Morley also has recently told us that 
his heart is with the people of India. (A voice ‘certainly 
not’) Mr. Morely is a thoroughly honourable man. He 
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has committed some great mistakes in the past. It is 
possible he may commit mistakes even in the future. 
But the conviction must stand in the minds of those 
who have followed his career, that he is absolutely 
honest, (a voice, ‘no no^). That being so, you have to 
seize the opportunity that has been offered to you and 
place your views before Mr. Morley and Lord 
Minto in such a clear form that they should be able 
to realise the true condition and requirements of the 
country and be able to judge what remedies will be 
adequate to satisfy the wants and feelings of the 
people. I have every hope that the comments 
and criticisms which we may make upon the 
reform proposals will be received and considered 
in no unfriendly spirit. It is the duty of every one 
interested in the welfare of this country to put for- 
w^ard his views regarding the propriety or impro- 
priety, the sufficiency or insufficiency, of the propo- 
sals of Government and also to point out what alter- 
ations must be made in them to make them suitable 
to the requirements of the country. In the remarks 
that I have made in the previous part of my address, 

I have clearly indicated the lines upon which re- 
form must proceed, if it is to secure the well-being 
and contentment of the people. 1 have no desire 
to anticipate your conclusions by entering into a 
discussion of the details of the scheme. But I wish with- 
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your permission, to offer a few general remarks regard- 
ing some important aspects of the proposals. 

THE EDUCATED CLASS 

Indian public opinion has hitherto been represent- 
ed by the educated class of India. It is they who have 
given voice to the wants and feelings of the people and 
have laboured incessantly for many decades to promote 
reforms in the administration for the benefit of all 
classes and communities in the population. Their 
worth and work have been acknowledged in the 
Councils and other places by Viceroys, Governors and 
other high officials of Government. It is therefore most 
surprising and disappointing to find that the reform 
proposals of the Government are vitiated by an un- 
mistakable and deplorable exhibition on the part of 
the Government of hostility towards the educated class. 
A time there was, and that not long ago, when the 
Government of India was proud of these products of 
English education, and pointed to their increasing 
numbers as evidence of the progress the people were 
making under British rule ; when they acknowledged 
that they were the best interpreters between the Govern- 
ment and the people. The change of attitude to- 
wards the educated class is neither just nor wise. And 
it cannot be too much regretted that the proposals for 
reform are based upon, and start with, a desire to 
create a counterpoise to the influence of that class. 
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Proposals conceived in such a spirit cannot but be 
radically unsound and defective. 

THE ADVISORY COUNCILS — IMPERIAL AND 
PROVINCIAL 

Let us take for instance the Imperial Advisory 
Council. The educated class never wanted a mere 
Advisory Council, Imperial or Provincial. What they 
have asked for is a constitutional expansion of the 
existing Legislative Councils, which should meet under 
conditions defined by statute where they should be able 
to give expression to public opinion freely and openly 
as it is expressed in Parliament, and in the Councils of 
other civilised countries. The Government say that they 
find a difficulty as matters stand, in making their 
measures and motives generally understood, and in 
correcting erroneous, and often mischievous statements 
of^fact or purpose imputed to them. They complain that 
the hope that correct information on public atlairs might 
be more widely diffused by means of the right of inter- 
pellation granted under the Indian Councils Act 1892, 
has not been realised. The reason they state is that 
the Legislative Councils are called together only when 
there is legislation to be undertaken that their meetings 
are too infrequent to offer the means of confidential and 
intimate consultation between Government and its 
subjects, and that the strict procedure by which they 
are restrained naturally tends to formalit3L They 
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therefore propose that Advisory Councils should be 
createil with the principal object of supplying a means 
for such free and close consultation. But the object 
can be far better served by expanding the Legislative 
Councils, by holding their meetings more frequently 
and at defined intervals, by increasing the powers and 
functions of the Councils and by making their procedure 
more liberal. Is the constitution and procedure 
proposed for the Imperial Advisory Council likely to 
secure the object stated above? The Council is to con- 
sist of Ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates. Can it 
be truly said that they are acquainted with the daily 
life of the people in British India and qualified to speak 
with authority on their behalf? Will the Government 
of India be pleased to say how many of the Ruling 
Chiefs have thrown any light upon any question of 
administration concerning British India, or how many 
of them have helped it with their advice? Were not 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council selected 
for a long series of years mostly from among Ruling 
Chiefs and territorial magnates ? Did their appoint- 
ment prove of any great ad\^ntage to the public or the 
Government? It seemed hitherto that the Government 
did not attach much weight to their opinions, on the 
ground that their minds had not been sufficiently 
illumined by the light of education. And yet the 
Government of India now propose that there should be 
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an Imperial Advisory Council consisting only of Ruling 
Chiefs and territorial magnates! They are all to be 
nominated by the Viceroy. The Council is to receive 
no legislative recognition, and is not to be vested with 
formal powers of any sort, not even the power of 
making any representation to Government. It is to be 
convened only at such times and on such occasions as 
the Government may think proper. Its opinions are 
to be taken on administrative measures, but the 
opinions are not to be binding on Government and 
are not to be ..published, although Government would 
be at liberty to make any use of them it may think 
proper. It is to such a Council that measures affecting 
the vast mass of the people of British India are to be 
referred for advice and opinion. And the Government 
of India seriously tell us that they consider that the 
establishment of such a Council will be ‘‘a marked step in 
constitutional progress.” Gentlemen, England has long 
proclaimed her belief to the world that constitutional 
progress must be based on the principle of real 
representation. In the English Parliament, every 
section of the community finds representation and 
speaks through its accredited representatives. If 
the Government of India desire that there should 
be representatives of every class in the Councils of 
the Empire, — we certainly desire that this should 
be so, — the right course for it to adopt is to expand 
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the Legislative Councils, and to constitute them on 
such a basis that they will include the real represen- 
tatives of all classes that require to be represented. 
Advisory Councils such as are proposed cannot 
secure that end. It is apprehended that if they are 
constituted in the manner proposed, they may be 
' used as a counterpoise to diminish the weight which 
should be attached to the opinions of educated 
Indians expressed in the Viceroy’s Council and the 
Provincial Councils. If the proposal to create them 
is not abandoned, as it ought to be, I hope the 
Government will modify their constitution in many 
material respects to make them less objectionable 
than they would be as they are proposed, and to 
make them possibly useful. There should be no 
Ruling Chief in these Councils. A separate Council 
might well be estabished for them, somewhat of the 
type suggested by the Congress when the late Mahara ja 
of jhallawar was deposed, to advise the’ Governor- 
General on questions which may arise between the 
Government of India and the native Chiefs. It would be 
a means of satisfying any desire that the Ruling Chiefs 
may feel to have a voice in the administration of the 
Empire, so far as it affects them or their States, parti- 
cularly if such a Council would be at least partly elected 
by them. If this is not done, then, so far as British India 
is concerned, the presence of Ruling Chiefs on the 
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Imperial Advisory Council, if agreeable to them, will 
only serve to weaken the usefulness of the institution. 

So far as territorial magnates are concerned, they 
certainly do not deserve greater importance than the 
representatives of trade and industry, and the middle 
and professional classes generally. If the Advisory 
Council must be created, these classes ought to have 
a representation equal at least to that of the territorial 
magnates ; its constitution and functions should be 
defined by Statute, and to make it useful and acce- 
ptable ■ to the public, provision should be made for 
giving effect to its advice and opinions. 

The remarks I have made above apply generally 
to the proposed Provincial Advisory Councils also. 
But the case for creating them is even weaker than 
for the Imperial Advisory Council. If there were no 
Legislative Councils in existence, I could well under- 
stand the need for an Advisory Council. But when 
the Government have for the last fifty years recog- 
nised the wisdom of having an Imperial Legislative 
Council for the whole of India, and similar Councils, 
possessing more limited powers, for every large Pro- 
vince of India ; when they have in the past recognised 
the wisdom of expanding these Councils and of invest- 
ing them with increasing functions and powers ; when 
public opinion has been demanding a further expan- 
sion of these Councils, and a still greater enlargement 
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of their powers, it comes as a sad surprise to us that 
the Government should, instead of graciously proceed- 
ing to promote the natural development of these con- 
stitutional institutions, seriously put forward proposals 
to create Councils whose existence, composition, pro- 
cedure and work will depend entirely upon the will of 
the Executive Government, uncontrolled by the voice 
of the people. This is not progress but retrogression. 
We cannot congratulate the Government upon these 
proposals. It is earnestly to be hoped that they will, 
on maturer consideration, be abandoned, 

THE LEGISLATIVE COU^^C^LS 
If they are not abandoned, it is certain that they 
will stand in the way of the natural and proper 
development of the Legislative Councils, which is 
the great reform which is called for in the best 
interests of the people and the Government. I 
venture to think that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the enlargement of the 
Councils, would have been more liberal if there 
had been no proposal to create Advisory Councils. 
They have been further vitiated by some wrong 
underlying considerations. Amongst these is the 
bias against the educated class and the consequent 
desire to create a counterprise to their influence 
about which I have already spoken. It seems to 
me partly at least a result of this bias, that the 
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Government have been led to propose to introduce 
race, class and religious representation in the Coun- 
cils in place of the territorial representation which 
has hitherto worked with success. If there has 
been any complaint under the system, it has been 
due to the fact that the number of seats open to 
election has been extremely small. If the number 
of such seats is sufficiently increased, as we have 
long been urging that it should be, tlien, without 
any provision being made for class representation, 
each class will be better represented than it can 
be at present. We have nothing to complain if adequate 
representation is secured to any particular community 
of our countrymen in the Council. We are only anxious 
that every other community also should receive its 
proper share of representation. I hope it will not be 
possible in the altered spirit of the times in India for 
any scheme of class or religious representation to create 
a real split between the different communities. But it is 
desirable all the same that the Government should base 
its proposals on a correct principle, and that principle 
can only be strict impartiality towards all classes of 
His Majesty's subjects. A policy of partiality to one 
class, and prejudice against another will be most unwise 
and unsafe. It will certainly not allay discontent or 
promote good government. So far as we, Congressmen, 
are concerned we have never sought to further any 
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class interests ^nd never will. We have always desired 
to win within the limits of the constitution, the most 
perfect equality and right for all.” We recognise, as 
Mr. Bradlaugh told us in his memorable address to the 
Congress at Bombay, that with all our race traditions 
and caste views and religious differences, in a great 
empire like ours we all have the right of equality before 
the law for all, equality of opportunity for all, penalty 
on none, favouritism to none.’’ We feel that the Govern- 
ment also cannot do better in its own interests or in the 
interests of the people, than promote these large aims. 
If it wishes to do so, it should not show any partiality 
towards any one section of the people, or hostility 
to any other. It should also not show any such 
prejudice against any class, as for instance, it has 
shown against lawyers. The Government complain 
that the lawyers have formed the predominant ele- 
ment among the non-official members in the Councils. 
If this is so, I think the lawyers deserve to be thanked 
for having devoted so much of their time and energy 
to the service of the public. It ought to be remembered 
that they have no special interests of their own to 
protect or promote. The measures that have come 
before the Councils have concerned the community as 
a whole, or some large portion of the community, and 
in dealing with them, as also in pressing for reforms, 
the lawyers in the Councils have shown that they, are 
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at>xious to promote the good of all classes of the peo- 
ple. The lawyer has advocated the cause of the 
zemindar for a permanent settlement. He has plead- 
ed for a fixity of tenure for the tenants. The lawyer 
has pleaded for the remission of the salt-tax to bene- 
fit the poorest classes. He has pleade i for the raising 
of the taxable minimum for the Income-tax from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, not because he suffered any hard- 
ship but because it pressed heavily on a large number 
of his poorer countrymen. The lawyer has year after 
year' drawn the attention of the Government to the 
growing impoverishment of the people and has urged 
the adoption of measu**es of amelioration and improve- 
ment, not from considerations of any personal interest but 
in order that the people maybe saved from misery and 
destruction, and the ends of good Government may be 
promoted. If the lawyer has not been able to discharge 
his duty to his country and to the Government better, 
it is because opportunities have been withhel 1 from 
him, and not because he has been fettered by any selfish 
or clavss considerations. Let the lawyer be excluded 
from the Councils for making laws so far as the choice 
of the Government is concerned. But let the people be 
free to choose a representative of their own choice and 
not be compelled to elect from within a circle prescribed 
by Government. As a wellwisher of his country, the 
awyer is concerned only with this, that the representa- 
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tives of the people should be men who are qualified by 
their intelligence, knowledge, experience, and inde- 
pendence of judgment to discuss those public questions 
which are, or may be, brought before the Councils, with 
the most capable members of the Indian Civil Service 
whom the Government appoint, to the Councils, and 
to express and maintain the popular view before them. 
By the people’s choice being limited, as the Government 
propose to limit it, the danger is that men who have 
not received sufficient education, or are not otherwise 
qualified, may be put on the Councils to the disadvant- 
age of the community as a whole. Let landholders, 
cultivators, traders and professional men have the power 
to vote at the election of a representative in the district 
where they reside. But let no one be bound to elect a 
member from the class to which he himself may belong. 

But perhaps the most objectionable feature of the 
proposals of Government is the principle of a stand- 
ing official majority in the Councils. The Government 
seem to be under the impression that unless they have 
a standing majority of their own officials in the Councils, 
the power of governing the em'pire would pass out of 
their hands. If they had not expressed this in plain 
words in their letter, I would not have believed that they 
were capable of seriously taking such a view. After 
tating that they consider it essential that the Govern- 
ment should always be able to reckon on a numerical 
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majority, they say: '‘The principle of a standing majority 
is accepted by the Government as an entirely legitimate 
and neccessar}' consequence of the nature of the para- 
mount power in India, and, so far as they know, it has 
never been disputed by any section of Indian opinion 
that does not dispute the legitimacy of the paramount 
power itself. That is not an open question and if two 
men are not able to wield one sceptre, it is idle to dis- 
semble tliat fact in constructing political machinery.'’ 
Gentlemen, it fairly took my breath away when I read 
this. The Government are entitled to say that they 
regard the principle of a standing majority ‘as an 
entirely legitimate and necessary consequence of the 
nature of the paramount power in India.” We humbly 
beg, however, to differ. We fail to see that the principle 
is either a legitimate or a necessary consequence of the 
nature of the paramount power in India. But what we 
are surprised at is that the Government have .solemnly 
stated that, so far as they know, the principle of a 
standing majority “has never been disputed by any 
section of Indian opinion that does not dispute the 
legitimacy of the paramount power itself."’ The Gov- 
ernment of India ought to know that the vast body of 
educated Indian opinion has repeatedly asked through 
the Indian National Congress that the Legislative 
Council should be so reformed that it would be possible 
to have a majority of non-official members in them, 
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who may not vote, on all occasions exactly as the Gov- 
ernment may desire. It was by the third resolution of 
the very first Congress that met at Bombay that such a 
reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils was 
demanded. That same resolution provided that a 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons should 
be constituted to receive and consider any formal pro- 
test that may be recorded by majorities of such Councils 
against the exercise by the Executive of the power,, 
which would be vested in it, of over-ruling the decision 
of such majorities.’' This resolution was moved by 
the late Hon^ble Mr. Telang, who subsequently 
became a Judge of the Bombay High Court, was 
seconded by the Hon^ble Sir (then Mr.) Subramania 
Iyer, who was subsequently appointed a Judge of 
the Madras High Court, and was supported by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. The same proposal was year after 
year supported at subsequent Congresses by some of 
the most honoured Indians and Europeans in the 
country, and carried by the unanimous votes of the 
representatives of the most enlightened Indian thought 
drawn from all parts of India. Surely it cannot be said 
of these gentlemen that in making the proposal in 
question, they disputed the legitimacy of the British 
supremacy in India or that they desire that there 
should be “two men” “to wield one sceptre” in India. 
The Congress has deliberately asked for the possi-^ 
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bility of a non-official majority in the Councils, because 
without it there would not even be a possibility of any 
real check bein^ exercised by the representatives of the 
people over the action of the Executive either in matters 
of finance or general administration. If that is not to 
be, gentlemen, if, that is to say, the official members are 
always to be in a majority, no reform of the Legislative 
Councils based on this principle will meet the require- 
ments of the country or satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people of India. Besides this, when it is 
provided that the Governor-General will have the 
power of vetoing any proposition that may be passed 
by the Council, I fail to see the necessity of having a 
numerical majority of (jfficial members in the Council. 
It has been laid down by a former Secretary of State 
for India that official members are bound to vote with 
the Government, and it has often happened that the 
official members have voted in one solid majority in 
favour of every measure which the Government desired 
to be ^carried, and against every proposition which 
they disapproved. The eiction of the official members, 
does not on such occasions deceive any one, and it does 
not enhance them or the Government in the estimation 
of the public. The formality of such voting might well 
be dispensed with. If they must vote with the executive 
it is unnecessary to draw officials away from their pro 
per work, to the Viceroy’s Council merely to record 
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their votes. The Viceroy, having* the power of veto, 
might stand for twenty-one official members as for one. 
But if the representation of the people in the Councils 
is to have any real effect and meaning, it is essential 
that there should not be a standing official majority in 
the Council, and that it should be possible to have a free 
expression of the opinion of the majority upon questions 
of policy or the desirability of an increase or decrease 
of expenditure under different heads. Power must also 
be given to the members to submit dr propose resolu- 
tions and to divide the Council in respect of any finan- 
cial discussion, or the answer to any question asked, 
and also to ask supplementary questions. Unless a 
voice is given to the people even in this very restricted 
form in the administration of the affairs of the country, 
no reform which may be introduced will be worth the 
name. 

This wrong principle of a standing official majori- 
ty has already had this evil result that it has impos- 
ed upon the Government the necessity of limiting 
the number of non-official members, and has made 
it impossible for the Government to provide for the 
due representation, within the narrow limits thus 
imposed, of the vast diversity of interests which re- 
quire representation. Let that principle be abandoned, 
and let the number of non-official members be fairly 
increased so as to secure adequate representation to 
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the vast millions of the people in the Council where 
questions affecting their most vital interests are dis- 
cussed and decided. The Congress suggested many 
years ago that there should be one non-official mem- 
ber for every five millions of the population. That 
will not give us too large a Legislative Council for the 
Indian Empire. If however the Government cannot 
make up their mind to fix that number, let them fix it 
a little lower. But let not the number of persons who 
are to represent the wants and grievances of the peo- 
ple in the Council, be determined by the number of the 
officials whom the Government can spare from their 
work, to sit and vote, when an occasion may arise for it, 
with the Government against the non-official members. 

As regards the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
there is even less need in them for a standing official 
majority. The Governor will, of course, have the 
power of veto in them, as well as in the Imperial 
Legislcitiv'^e Council. Besi^les this, the matters that 
come before Provincial Legislative Councils are not of 
Imperial importance. For iiivStance, proposals relating 
to the Army, foreign relations, mint and coinage, the 
public debt, the Post Office and the Telegraph, etc., 
do not come within the purview of the Provincial 
Councils. The matters that do come before them re- 
late to domestic administration, to education, sanita- 
tion, provincial public works, the improvement of 
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agriculture and trade, the development of the Provin- 
ces, etc. There can be no possible dnjury done if 
a majority of the members of the Provincial Council 
are given a chance to propose and carry any resolu- 
tion on such questions even against the views of the 
Executive Government. The principle of an official 
majority should, therefore, in their case be unhesita- 
tingly abandoned, and the number of non-official 
members should be fixed at such a figure that ade- 
quate representation may be secured to the varied 
interests of the Provinces. Is it too much to ask that 
one non-official member for every million of the popu- 
lation should be regarded as the minimum number of 
representatives on the Provincial Councils ? Surely 
every district represents a sufficiently large area and 
population to require one elected representative to 
voice its wants and grievances in the Council which 
deals with questions which immediately affect the 
moral and material progress of the district. Let us 
hope that this minimum will be adopted. 

THE DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION , 

The terms of appointment of the Decentralisation 
Commission showed that the inquiry entrusted to it 
would be sufficiently comprehensive. It was to inquire 
what changes are necessary in the system of Govern- 
ment to make it “ better adapted both to meet the 
requirements and promote the welfare of the different 
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provinces and to bring the executive power into closer 
touch with local conditions.” But the questions laid 
down by the Commission for the guidance of witnesses 
and the answers which have been permitted to be made, 
have shown that the Commission wants to deal mainly 
with the question of what administrative powers may 
be delegated to subordinate authorities for instance, 
by the Government of India to the local Governments, 
to Commissioners of Divisions, and so on. The larger 
question, of the decentralisation of real financial power 
from the Government of India to the different Pro- 
vincial Governments, in such a manner as to make 
them more independent and more responsible, has not, 
I fear, received sufficient attention from the Commis- 
sion. And yet nothing is more imperatively necessary 
to meet the requirements and promote the welfare of 
the different provinces than such decentralisation. 
The financial administration of the entire country 
is at present really in the hands of the Governor- 
• General in Council. The Local Governments are 
merely delegates of the Supreme Government 
and exercise no independent power. They are 
permitted by the Government of India to appropriate 
a certain portion of the revenues of the Provinces for 
expenditure within the Provinces, and the measure of 
that apportionment is determined by the Government 
of India. Under this system the Government of India 
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have commanded the financial resources of the whole 
country, and have used those resources a great deal too 
liberally for building up ‘a magnificent empire’. The 
expenditure on the army and other ‘Imperial purposes’ 
has increased by leaps and bounds, while the allow- 
ances and assignments made to Provincial Governments 
for purposes of domestic progress, have been all too 
small to meet their requirements. Almost every Pro- 
vincial Government has found, and complained, that 
the assignments made to it are not sufficient to meet 
its needs. The last quasi-permanent settlements have 
somewhat improved the position. But they still leave the 
Provincial Governments in a weak and unsatisfactory 
position so far as the finances of the Provinces are con- 
cerned. Unless a radical change is brought about in the 
relations of the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, I fear, that an adequate portion of the 
taxes paid by the people will not be spent on purposes 
which directly benefit them. To bring this about, it is 
necessary that the Government of India should content 
itself with keeping its control over all ‘Imperial heads’ 
of revenue, should leave not only all ‘provincial heads’ 
but also all ‘shared heads’ to Provincial Governments, 
and should require the Provincial Governments to make 
a contribution, based on some definite and reasonable 
principle, to meet Imperial expenditure not covered by 
Imperial receipts. That expenditure ought also to be 
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largely reduced. The Governments of the Provinces 
should be free to appropriate the increase from all the 
Provincial heads and to devote the rest of their reven- 
ues to promote the development of the Provinces. If 
the Government of India should continue to appro- 
priate as mucli of the revenues of our Provinces for 
Imperial purposes as it does at present, we shall 
never have enough funds to make that advance in 
moral and material progress which we so badly stand 
in need of. We in the United Provinces have suffer- 
ed most under the existing system. While we 
have made the largest contributions to the Imperial 
Exchequer, the allotments made to us have been 
proportionately smaller than those made to other 
Provinces. Weliave consequently had less to spend on 
education, on sanitation, and on every other mat- 
ter that can directly affect the welfare of our people. 
The result is that although these Provinces were fore- 
most in introducing a system of primary education, 
they now lag behind every other Province of India, and 
have to bear the reproach of being called the benighted 
provinces. So also in the matter of sanitation. The 
Government of India passed a Village Sanitation Act 
years ago. But how can you promote sanitation with- 
out sufficient funds? And what is the state of sanitation 
in these provinces ? Even a sufficient number of wells 
to provide pure water for the people have yet to be 
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brought into existence. As regards an efficient system 
of drainage, with one or two exceptions, even our large 
towns have not yet been blessed with it. From one 
end of the provinces to the other, there is not one muni- 
cipality which does not stand in need of larger funds 
for sanitation ; there is not one District Board which 
does not require to spend three times as much as it 
does at present on any of the many matters entrusted to 
its care. The welfare of the people demands that the 
basis of the financial relations that exist between the 
Government of India and the Local Governments 
should be altered. The Local Governments should 
be made in a way semi-independent of the Government 
of India, free to collect and spend their revenues, sub- 
ject to the obligation of making a rateable contribu- 
tion to the Government of India, a potential voice 
being of course given to the representatives of the 
people to control the action of the Local Government 
by a reform and expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, and the appointment of Indian members in the 
Executive Councils of the Provinces. If such a decen- 
tralisation of the financial administration is not brought 
about the other measures of reform will not eft'ect half 
as much good as they will if the Provincial Govern- 
ments are permitted to appropriate a sufficient portion 
of their own revenues to provincial purposes. 

• I have endeavoured to indicate the basic changes 
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which seem to be necessary to make the proposals for 
reform beneficia] /and acceptable to the people. I have 
also stated what in my opinion is the most important 
decentralisation of power called for in the interests of 
the people. I have no doubt that you will make 
suggestions for alteration and improvement in details 
after you have discussed these proposals. And I hope 
that the scheme which will eventually be determined 
upon by the Government of India, after it has duly 
considered all the suggestions laid before it, will be 
such as will be calculated to satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of the educated classes and to promote the* 
prosperity of the masses of the people. It is fervently 
to be hoped that it will be so. For if it should unfortu- 
nately happen to be otherwise, I fear that discontent 
will continue to grow^ and will deepen. It is desirable 
as much in the interests of good administration as of 
the people, that good relations should subsist between 
the Government and the people; and nothing will more 
pow^erfully conduce to that end than that the measures 
of reform w hich have become necessary owing to the 
changes that have been going on in the country, should 
be conceived and carried out in a spirit of true sympathy 
with the people, and in conformity with the high and 
noble principles laid down by Parliament and in the 
Proclamation of the Queen. (Cheers,) 

Gentlemen, before I close my address, I wish, 
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with your permission, to address a few words to you 
in regard to the work we ourselves have to do. Let us 
clearly realise the situation so far as the prospects 
of reform are concerned. The Government are in 
a mood to consider what measures will satisfy our 
requirements and our natural aspirations, and we 
are called upon to make our wants and wishes fully 
known to them. The condition of the people to which 
I have drawn attention shows how great is the 
necessity of doing the utmost that lies in our power 
to get real reforms introduced in order that that con- 
dition may be improved. It also shows how much work 
lies to be done by us independently of the Government 
to ameliorate the condition of our people. As regards 
the first kind of work, I need hardly tell you that merely 
expressing opinions, even at such a representative con- 
ference as this is, upon the measures proposed by Gov- 
ernment will not be sufficient. The British Government 
in India is carried on, to a certain extent, on the same 
principles as the Government in England; it is, at least, 
supposed to be. But in order that our representations 
should carry weight it is necessary for us to create as 
large a body of public opinion in favour of the proposals 
we may put forward as may be possible. When the 
Congress was brought into existence by that great friend 
of India to whom we owe an immense debt of endless 
gratitude, I need hardly name, Mr. A.O. Hume, (cheers), 
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those of you who belong to the older generation will 
remember that our political work was not confined to 
merely passing resolutions at the Congress. Mr. Hume 
realised from the outset that the claim of the Cong- 
ress to speak in the name of the people should be 
supported by showing that there was a large volume 
of public opinion behind the Congress. District 
Committees were organised, pamphlets were distri- 
buted, lecturers went about explaining the aims and 
objects of the Congress to the people and enlisting their 
^sympathy and support. This work of political educa- 
tion and propaganda was done some time in the 
early years of the Congress, but it has not been carried 
on in recent years. The result has been that our re- 
presentations have lacked that strength which they 
would possess if the voice of the Congress were 
swelled by an ever-increasing volume of public opinion 
not merely in towns but even in the villages. In 
criticising Mr. Gokhale, the Pioneer said not long ago 
that he expressed the opinion of only a fraction of the 
population. This was of course not correct if that 
paper meant that the changes and reforms Mr. 
Gokhale advocated would not be acceptable to the 
masses. But we must admit at the same time that as 
a matter of fact only a fraction of the population has 
yet been permeated by the Congress ideas. If you 
desire that criticisms of this kind should cease to be 
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levelled ai^ainst our representatives, and that public 
opinion should daily grow in strength and volume in 
order to make itself felt in the counsels of the Govern- 
ment it is our duty to disseminate sound and correct 
views on public questions among the masses. It is 
extremely important that this work should be 
systematically and regularly done, and that our 
people should know what are the reforms we are 
agitating for to improve their condition, and should 
join and support us in that work. For this purpose, 
it is necessary that we should keep up a central Pro- 
vincial organisation, and that local associations should 
be formed in every District. It is necessary that all 
these associations should do their work throughout the 
year. Of course we have to take care that we propa- 
gate only correct and sound ideas of constitutional 
reform. But it is our duty to do so, and to get the 
masses to understand the questions we want to in- 
terest them in, so that in all the representations we may 
make to the Government, we should be able to show 
that there is a large volume of opinion behind us, even 
among the masses of the people. Some of you may 
remember that when Mr. BradlauglTs Bill was before 
the Parliament, petitions signed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were sent to the House of Commons. 
It is desirable that on the present occasion also our 
representations should be supported by thousands of 
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numerously signed petitions from all parts of the coun- 
try to be submitted to the Secretary of State. All this 
talk that the educated classes do not represent any 
body but themselves will disappear when the masses 
of the people will send up petitions on matters they 
are interested in. I would therefore request you again 
and again to organise your provincial and district and 
tehsil associations in order that the questions we dis- 
cuss should be properly understood by the people and 
that we should be properly supported by them. 

Then, gentlemen, it is also essential that we 
should do all that is possible to be done independently 
of these representations to Gvernment to serve our 
people. In the matter of education, sanitation, of the 
improvement of justice and the development of the 
district, etc., we must send up our representations to/ 
Government and ask them to spend more and more 
of the public funds for the welfare of the people. But 
we must not think that our duty comes to an end 
there. There is a great deal which we can do with- 
out approaching the Government, and I earnestly 
appeal to you to address yourself to this kind of work 
in a larger degree than you have done in the past. 
The matters in which we can serve our countrymen 
without the help of Government are numerous. I may 
mention only a few here. There is the question of 
defending poor people in cases which are sometimes 
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brought falsely against them. Several of these 
poor people go undefended and consequently gross 
injustice is done to them. Cases of police oppres- 
sion occur in almost every district. If you create 
an organisation in every district to defend the poor 
man, you will help many a humble fellowman to- 
save his life and liberty. In the matter of sanitation, 
too, we can do a great to disseminate correct ideas 
among the people, and to offer help to them in their 
troubles. Many of us, who are living in happy circum- 
stances, can hardly imagine what the insanitary 
surroundings in which the vast mass of the people are 
living mean. To a vast number of people they mean 
life-long misery and premature death due to preventible 
diseases. It is not enough that we should ask the Gov- 
ernment to spend more money on sanitation. Let us 
also show our earnestness by actually endeavouring to 
disseminate correct ideas of sanitation among the 
people and by promoting public health, so far as lies in 
our power. 

Education lies at the root of all reforms. We have 
been asking the Government for years to spend more 
and more upon education, and must continue to do so 
because the amount of public funds spent upon educa- 
tion in these Provinces is extremely inadequate. There 
is, however, a great deal more which we can do to pro- 
mote education, both general and technical. Not even 
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ten per cent of our boys and girls of the school-going 
age are being educated in all the Government and 
private schools in these Provinces. Even primary edu- 
cation has to be provided for over ninety per cent of 
our school-going population. Let us therefore start 
as many schools as we possibly can in our cities, towns 
and villages to secure the advantages of education to 
our people. Let us form ourselves into a committee to 
find out the educational wants of various parts of the 
provinces and to consider how they may be provided 
for. We may at least form a committee in every dis- 
trict to promote education within the district. You will 
find that all the funds that we may raise will not be 
sufficient for our purposes. But that does not mean 
that we should not do as much as we can. The first 
and the most important thing needed is a fund of real 
earnest, active sympathy with our fellowmen, and an 
unbending determination to do whatever we honestly 
can to promote their welfare. If you start with this 
fund, I am sure, gentlemen, a great deal can be done 
to promote the progress of education. Let us acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the benefits of the system of 
education which has been in vogue in this country for 
the last fifty years. It has produced men like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Gurudas Banerji, the late Mr. 
Telang, Mr. Ranade, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and 
many other illustrious sons of India. It has crea- 
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ted all the new life which is stirring our people, 
and which has inspired us. with national aims and 
^p,spirations. The system has undoubtedly its defects. 
Let us try to remove them so far as we can by making 
the education imparted under it more national, and 
more conducive to the development of character and 
public spirit. Let us also remember that the extent of 
the education given is unfortunately too limited, and 
let us try to supplement existing schools by as many 
independent schools and colleges of our own as we 
may be able to start and maintain. Remember that 
even in England, which is so rich and so far ahead of 
us in the matter of education, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
when addressing the people not long ago on education, 
did not content himself with asking the Government 
alone to spend a great deal more on education, but 
exported the public also to subscribe liberally in order 
to meet the requirements of national education. We 
do not occupy a position one-tenth so advantageous as 
England ; and therefore it is all the more necessary 
that we should put our own shoulders whole heartedly 
to the wheel, and devise a system of education — techni- 
cal, scientihc and industrial — in all parts of the Provin- 
ces, which may be calculated, along with the existing 
Government system, to meet the requirements of the 
country. 

Gentlemen, the importance and necessity of edu- 
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cation cannot be overstated. At the bottom of much 
-of the poverty lies the ignorance of the people. In the 
words of a great writer ‘no real economic or social 
development of a people is possible without the educa- 
tion of the masses. Such education is the foundation 
and necessary antecedent of increased economic activity 
in all branches of national production, in agriculture, 
small industries, manufactures and commerce,’ and it is 
therefore the most solemn duty we owe to our 
people to promote education to the best extent we can. 
Along with this education, we have to endeavcjur to 
promote industrial enterprise and indigenous manufac- 
tures. Owing to a combination of circumstances we 
are at this moment placed in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion so far as our indUvStries are concerned. The nations 
of Europe, and especially England, have acquired an 
-advantage over us in the preservation and promotion 
of national industries. England pours in the product 
of her industries into India. Indian industries have 
been destroyed by the competition of England and 
other countries, to a larger measure than many of us 
have any conception of. The result is that a large 
number of our non- agricultural people have been thrown 
out of work and have been driven to seek a subsistence 
from the soil. It has now been generally recog- 
nised that in order to mitigate the sufferings of the 
people, and to secure them a means of livelihood 
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indigenous arts and industries must be promoted. In 
England and other western countries they have this 
additional advantage over us that they have been 
working their industries for years together on scientific 
lines, and with an abundance of capital in their hands. 
We are not and we cannot for some time be, in a posi- 
tion to compete successfully with them. The Govern- 
ment, though it has expressed its desire to promote 
indigenous arts and industries, will not impose a pro- 
tective duty on foreign manufactures to help our manu- 
factures. We have therefore to promote the Swadeshi 
movement as much as we can in order to find food for 
the hungry and clothes for the naked among our 
countrymen. This is a question the full importance of 
which it is difficult to realise unless one goes thoroughly 
into it. It has been my belief for the past twenty-five 
years, that every little product of the Indian handloom 
purchased by us, puts a little money into the hand of 
some poor countryman of ours. I therefore look upon 
it as a religious duty to purchase an article of indigen- 
ous make whenever we can get it, and even at a sacri- 
fice if we can afford to make it, in preference to an 
article of foreign make. But, gentleihen, while we 
must do all that .lies in us to encourage the use of 
indigenous manufactures, let us remember that this 
alone will not be sufficient. We must for that purpose 
also do whatever may be in our power to increase 
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the production of Indian manufactures. This we can 
do by starting handloom factories and factories for 
producing other articles which come to us from 
foreign countries. In these Provinces some factories 
have been started and some encouragement given to 
indigenous enterprise. I refer to the factory which is 
working under Mr. Sherring at Barabanki, and factories 
which have been started at Agra, Aligarh and other 
places. But it must be acknowledged that we have 
not combined our energies and our capital 'sufficiently 
to give industrial enterprise a real start and to help 
forward the development of Indian arts and manufac- 
tures. ' Let me hope that we shall do our duty in this 
direction better in the near future. 

I will next invite your attention to the improvement 
of agriculture. It must have occurred to some of you, 
as it has occurred to me, that those of us who have 
leisure can, if we will, disseminate a volume of useful 
information in the matter of the scientific improvement 
of agriculture among our people. If we will endeavour 
to contribute this information as our share towards that 
improvement 1 assure you a great deal of good will be 
done. Then there is the question of Co-operative Credit 
Societies — a movement fraught with great possibili- 
ties. Co-operative Banks have been a source of immense 
happiness to people in Germany, Austria and other 
countries. They have brought in plenty where there 
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was poverty. They have helped the poor man to keep 
out of the clutches of the moneylender. In western 
countries ‘ hundreds of thousands of labouring and 
cultivating folk, small treadesmen and small dealers 
steadily raise themselves from year to year in the social 
scale with the help of their Co-operative Banks.^ The 
Co-operative Union has helped the middle class poor 
to build or possess nearly forty-seven thousand houses. 
Here then is one great means of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of our people. The Government deserve our 
thanks for having started and encouraged the work. 
As you know there is a Registrar of co-operative Credit 
Societies in these Provinces, and there are a number 
of societies at work in several districts under him. I 
beg of you to think what a world of good we can do 
to our people by promoting a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of co-operative banking, co-operative housing 
and co-operative credit and stores among them. We 
can help them to realise in this the true value of self- 
help, and hplp them to promote by their own combined 
efforts, sanitation, education and industrial enterprise 
among them. The vastness of the good work which 
can thus be done cannot be exaggerated. I trust you 
will devote as much time and attention to this question 
as you can. 

Another important matter to which I may invite 
your attention is the question of arbitration. This is 
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not a new idea. Some of you are aware that nearly 
twenty-six years ago, Mr. Ranade, Sir William 
Wedderburn and other gentlemen put forward a defi- 
nite scheme to encourage arbitration. Since that time 
many other well-wishers of the people, Europeans as 
well as Indians have from time to time urged that the 
evils of litigation should be put down by means of 
arbitration. Some caste conferences have also passed 
resolutions to that effect. But I am sorry to say that 
very little has been actually done in the matter. 
Those of us who practise in law courts have got some 
idea of the amount of perjury which is practised in 
civil and criminal cases. We also know how great is 
the amount of money spent in litigation and that 
many are the families that have been ruined b}^ litiga- 
tion. All this is very easy to explain to the people ; 
but to check litigation and to promote arbitration, 
it is necessary that regular and systematic efforts 
should be made to create a public opinion against 
litigation among the people in the villages and in 
the towns and to constitute tribunals or panchayats 
of the people which will inspire confidence in their 
minds. If efforts are made to prevent matters going to 
courts when they can be settled in the villages, much 
progress can be made in this direction. 

Gentlemen, I cannot conclude without drawing 
your attention to the question of physical culture. This 
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question has been attracting some attention of late. To 
every one who has been studying the condition of the 
people, it must be a matter of pain to find that there is 
a deterioration of physique going on all round among 
us. We do not meet with the strongly built broad- 
shouldered man as often now as we used to do twenty- 
five years ago. There has been a regrettable aban- 
donment of the useful practice of physical culture 
which was handed down to us by our forefathers. In 
my own time I have noticed a great unwillingness on 
the part of many a young man to take to physical 
exercise. The Government has provided for physical 
exercise in its schools and colleges, but full advantage 
is not taken of it, nor is much desire shown anywhere 
to do anything more in the direction thereof than has 
to be done at schools. The example of the higher 
classes has its influence on the middle classes, and it is 
regrettable to find that even among them, the taste 
for physical exercise has perceptibly diminished. The 
result is that this want of physical culture is aggra- 
vating the economic weakness of our people so far as 
plague and famine are concerned. The people are 
not as strong as they used to be and succumb to 
disease much more easily. It is necessary that we 
should do something to revive at least as much interest 
in, and taste for, physical exercise as was generally to 
be seen even thirty years ago. This is a matter in 
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which success can easily be achieved by cooperation. 
There are school and college tournaments, and stu- 
dents might be encouraged by their* parents, guardians 
and friends to devote a little more attention to them. 
But even those who have passed out of schools and 
colleges may well devote a little more time and 
attention to the preservation or promotion of a healthy 
and strong physique. It is pleasing to see English 
gentlemen of the age of sixty and more taking part 
every day in tennis, badminton, cricket or some other 
exercise. Let us adopt a similar good practice. The 
deterioration of the national physique which is going 
on is a matter of serious concern and it is for the 
higher classes to show an example in this matter by 
paying more attention to physical culture. In this 
connection I should have liked to say something about 
some social customs which require reform but there is 
no time to dwell on them. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly request you not 
to be content with merely passing resolutions here, 
but to organize associations to carry on political work 
throughout the year and to educate public opinion 
on all questions of public interest. I would request you 
to form associations to promote sanitation, education, 
and industrial advancement ; to further the co-operative 
movement, arbitration and physical culture. Lastly, 
I would request you to remember that the true happi- 
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ness of the people which we all wish to promote, cannot 
be secured by material advantages alone, and that all 
the material advantages which are worth having can 
be best obtained by observing the eternal duties of man 
towards man which are imposed upon us by our reli- 
gion. Indeed there is nothing more desirable than that 
the whole of our work should be done in a truly reli- 
gious spirit. If we are not prompted by a sense of 
religious duty, our interest in the work which we may 
undertake will not be abiding. But if we start with 
the conviction that it is our duty to God to serve him 
through his humble creatures — our poor countrymen, 
then, come what may through ill repute and though 
good repute, whether others help us or hinder us, we 
will continue to the last to do our duty to promote the 
well being of our people as best we can, and, I have an 
abiding faith, that God will bless our efforts with success 
(Prolonged applause.) 
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The following ifi the 'presidential address deliverd hg 
the Hon, Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya at the Indian 
National Congress held at Lahore in 1900. 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies & Gentlemen : — 
When I received intimation in a rather out of the 
way place in the mofussil where I was engaged in 
professional work, that some committees had very 
kindly nominated me for election as president of the 
Congress, as there was no time to be lost in the matter 
I wired to my honoured friend Mr. Wacha, the General 
Secretary of the Congress to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effect of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I am still, to be* able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
Congress. I need hardly say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that it was not that I did not fully appreciate the high 
honour which it was proposed to confer upon me. The 
presidentship of the Congress as has often been 
said, is the highest honour that can come to any Indian. 
But I was not cheered up at the prospect of receiving it,, 
because I honestly believed that I did not deserve it. I 
knew how unworthy I was to occupy the chair which 
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had been filled in the past by a succession of eminently 
able and distinguished men who had established their 
title to the esteem and the confidence of thei r country- 
men long before they were called on to preside over this 
great National Assembly of India. Besides this general 
consideration, I had present to my mind the special fact 
that I would be required to /fill the chair which Con- 
gressmen all over the country and the public at large 
had been expecting would be graced by that 
distinguished countryman of ours, who towers above 
others by his commanding ability and influence, 1 need 
hardly name Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and I felt that the 
election of a humble soldier from the ranks such as I 
am to step into the breach created by the retirement of 
such a veteran leader, could but deepen the already 
deep disappointment and regret felt all over the country 
by his resignation of this office. In addition to all this 
I could not forget that with the exception of a single 
short speech I had never in my life been able to write 
out a speech and I could not expect, especially when 
there were hardly six days left before me to do it, to 
be able to write out anything like an address which i s 
expected from the Presidential chair of the Congress^ 
But ladies and gentlemen, all my objections, expressed 
and implied, were overruled, and such as I am, I am 
here, in obedience to the mandate issued under your 
authority to serve you and our motherland as best I may, 
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relying on the grace of God and the support of all my 
brother-Congressmen. This fact cannot however, dimi- 
nish, it rather deepens, the gratitude which I feel to you 
for the signal honour you have conferred upon me in 
electing me as your President at this juncture. I thank 
you for it from the very bottom of my heart and Babu 
Surendranath Banerjea and other esteemed friends for 
the kind words they have spoken of me. You will agree 
with me when I say that no predecessor of mine ever 
stood in need of greater indulgence and more unstinted 
support from the Congress than I do I trust you will 
extend it to me with the same generosity and kindly feel- 
ing with, which you have voted me to this exalted 
office. 

MESSRS. LAL MOHAN GHOSE AND R. C. DUTT 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is 
my painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of res- 
pect to the memory of two of the past Presidents 
of the Congress and of one distinguished benefactor of 
the country whom the hand of death has removed 
from our midst. In the death of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose 
we mourn the loss of one of the greatest orators that 
India has produced. Of his matchless eloquence it is 
not necessary for me to speak. He combined with it 
a wonderful grasp of great political questions, and 
long before the Congress was born he employed his 
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great gifts in pleading the cause of his country before 
the tribunal of English public opinion. The effect which 
his eloquent advocacy produced on the minds of our 
follow-subjects in England was testified to by no less 
eminent a man than John Bright, the great tribune of 
the English people. To Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose will 
always belong the credit of having been the first 
Indian who made a strenuous endeavour to get 
admission into the great Parliament of England. It is 
sad to think that his voice will not be heard anymore 
either in asserting the rights of his countrymen to 
equality of treatment with their European fellow- 
subjects or in chastening those who insult them, after 
the manner of his memorable Decca Speech. 

Even more poignant and profound has been the 
regret with which the sad news of the death of Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt has been received throughout 
the country. Mr. Dutt has had the glory of dying in 
the service of his motherland. It is not for me to dwell 
here on the varied and high attainments and of the 
various activities of a life which was so richly dis- 
tinguished by both. Time would not permit of my 
referring to Mr. DutPs work on the Decentralisation 
Commission, or in Baroda, or to his numerous con- 
tributions to literature, history and economics. But I 
cannot omit to mention his contributions to the verna- 
cular literature of Bengal. Mr. Dutt recognised with 
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the true insight of a statesman that to build up a nation 
it was necessary to create a national literature, and he 
made rich and copious contributions to the vernacular 
of his province. An able administrator, a sagacious 
statesman, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, a 
charming novelist, a deep student of Indian history 
and economics, and above all, a passionate lover of his 
country who united to noble pride and deep reverence 
for its glorious past, a boundless faith in the possibili- 
ties of its future, and laboured for its realisation up 
to the last moments of his life. Mr. Dutt was a man of 
whom any country might be proud. It was no 
small tribute to his work and worth that that prince 
of patriots, the Gaekwar, chose him for his advisor 
and found in him a man after his heart. Grievous 
would have been the loss of such a man at any time ; 
it is a national calamity that he should be taken 
away from us at a time when his country stood so 
much in need of his sober counsel and wise guidance. 

DEATH OF LORD RIPON 

I Last but not least do we mourn the loss ot the 
greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom India has 
known — I need hardly name the noble Marquis of 
Ripon. Lord Ripon was loved and respected by 
educated Indians as, I believe, no Englisman who 
has ever been connected with India, excepting the 
father of the Indian National Congress, Mr. Allen 
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Octavius Hume, and Sir Willian Wedderburn, has 
been loved and respected. Lord Ripon was loved be- 
cause he inaugurated that noble scheme of local Self- 
Government which though it has never yet had fair 
trial was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the very best form of government, namely 
a government of the people by itself, which it has been 
the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish in 
their own land and to teach all other civilised nations 
to imitate. He was respected because he made the 
most courageous attempt to act up to the spirit of the 
noble Proclamation of 1858 to obliterate race distinc- 
tions and to treat his Indian fellow-subjects as stand- 
ing on a footing of equality with their European, 
fellow-subjects. He was respected because he was a 

“ Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere. 

- In actions right 

He was respected because he was a God-fearing 
man and showed by his conduct in the exalted office 
he filled as Viceroy of India, that he believed in the 
truth of the saying that righteousness exalteth a nation. 
He was loved because he was a type of the noblest of 
Englishmen who have an innate love of justice, and 
who wish to see the blessings of liberty which they 
themselves %njoy, extended to all their fellow-men- 
Educated Indians, were deeply touched by the last 
instance of his Lordship’s desire to be-friend the people 
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of India, when his Lordship went down to the House 
of Lords from his bed of illness in the closing days of 
his life to support Lord Morley’s noble scheme of Re- 
form and to bid the noble Lords who were opposing 
some of its beneficent provisions be just to the people 
of India. It is a matter of profound grief that such a 
noble Englishman is no more, and yet the Marquis 
of Ripon lives, and will ever live, in the grateful 
memory of generations of Indians yet to come. 

Truly has the poet said : — 

But strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose voice or sword has served mankind. 

And is he dead whose noble mind 
Lift thine on high ? 

To live in minds we leave behind 
Is not to die.’^ 

THE REFORMS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, among the many subjects 
of importance which have occupied attention during 
the year, the foremost place must be given to the 
Regulations which have been promulgated under the 
scheme of constitutional reform for which the country 
is indebted to Lord Morley and to Lord Minto. That 
scheme was published a few days before the Congress 
met last year in Madras. It was hailed throughout the 
-country with deep gratitude and delight. And nowhere 
did this feeling find warmer expression than at the 
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Congress. The Regulations, on the other hand which 
were published nearly five weeks ago have, I am sorry 
to say, created wide-spread disappointment and dissatis- 
faction, except in the limited circle of our Moslem 
friends. The fact is, of course, deplorable. But no 
good will be gained and much evil is likely to result 
from ignoring or belittling it, or by trying to throw the 
blame for it on wrong shoulders. The interests of the 
country and of good government will be best served by 
trying to understand and to explain the reason for this 
great change which twelve months have brought about 
in the attitude of the educated Indian public. The 
question to ask is, are they to blame for not hailing the 
Regulations with the same feelings of thankfulness and 
satisfaction with which they welcomed the main out 
lines of the scheme, or have the Regulations so far 
deviated from the liberal spirit of Lord Morley’s 
despatch, or have any important provisions of the 
original scheme been abandoned, to give the educated 
classes just cause for dissatisfaction? To obtain a full 
and satisfactory answer to this question it is necessary 
to recall to mind the history of these reforms. And this 
I propose to do as briefly as I can. 

It was the educated class in India who first felt the 
desire for the introduction of self-government — the 
government of the people through the elected represen- 
tatives of the people — in India. This desire was the 
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direct outcome of the study of that noble literature of 
England which is instinct with the love of freedom 
and which is eloquent of the truth that self-govern- 
ment is the best form of government. To my honoured 
friend Babu Surendranath Banerjea whom we are so 
pleased to find here to-day, — growing older and older in 
yearsbut yet full of the enthusiasmof youth for the service 
of the motherland — to Babu Surendranath will ever 
belong the credit of having been among the first 
of Indians who gave audible expression to that desire. 
It was he and our dear departed brother Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose who established the Indian Association of 
Calcutta in 1876, with the object among others of 
agitating for the introduction of a system of represen- 
tative government in India. This desire was greatly 
strengthened by the evil act of omission and commissi- 
on of Lord Lytton’s administration, to which by the 
way, the administration of Lord Curzon bore in many 
respects a striking family resemblance. The discon- 
tent that prevailed in India towards the end of Lord 
Lytton’s Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded by that 
which prevailed at the end of Lord Curzon’s administra- 
tion, The overthrow of the Conservative ministry and 
the great Liberal victory of 1880 was consequently 
hailed with joy by educated Indians, as they read in it 
an assurance of relief from the evil acts and effects of 
Lord Lytton’s administration and ^ promise of the 
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introduction of liberal measures in India. Public 
expression was given to this feeling at a public meeting 
held in Calcutta and in the course of an eloquent 
speech our friend Babu Surendranath uttered the 
following pregnant words: — 

“The question of representative government 
looms not in the far-off distance. Educated India is 
beginning to feel that the time has come when some 
measure of self-govenment might be conceded to the 
people. Canada governs itself. And surely it is anomal- 
ous that the grandest dependency of England should 
continue to be governed upon wd'iolly different principles. 
The great question of representative government will 
probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and I 
am sure it will be settled by them in a way which will 
add to the credit and honour of that illustrious party 
and will be worthy of their noble traditions.'^ 

This feeling was not confined to Bengal. Abdlit 
the same time a remarkable paper was published in 
my own province by the late Pandit Lakshrni Narayan 
Dar in which he strongly advocated the introduction 
of representative government in India. The Liberal 
party did not disappoint India and it could not, as it 
was then under the noble guidance of that greatest 
Englishman of his age William Ewart Gladstone 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty 
that the world has known. Mr. Gladstone never 
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rendered a greater service to this country than 
when he sent out Lord Ripon as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. His Lordship^s advent 
at the end of Lord Lytton^s Viceroyalty pro- 
ved like the return of a bright day after a dark and 
chilly night. His benign influence was soon felt. Dis- 
content died out, and a new hope, a new joy soon 
pervaded the land. India rejoiced to find that her 
destinies were entrusted to the care of a Viceroy who 
regarded her children as his equal fellow-subjects and 
was righteously determined to deal with them in the 
spirit of Queen Victorians gracious Proclamation of 
1858. Lord Ripon studied the wants and requirements 
of India. It is not unreasonable to suppose that his 
Lordship had taken note of the desire of educated 
Indians for the introduction of the principle of self- 
government in India, holding evidently with Macaulay 
afid a whole race of liberal-minded Englishmen that 
^‘no nation can be perfectly well-governed till it is 
competent to govern itself.” Lord Ripon inaugurated 
his noble scheme of local self-government not primarily 
as he was careful to point out in his Resolutions with 
a view to any immediate improvement in administra- 
tion but chiefly “as an instrument of political and 
popular education’^ which was to lead in course of 
time to self-government in the ^administration of the 
provinces and eventually of the whole of the Indian' 
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Empire. Lord Ripon also tried to disregard distinc- 
tion of race, colour and creed and appointed Indians to 
some of the highest posts in the country. His measures 
were intensely df^liked by a large body of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, official and non-official. And 
when h^ endeavoured subsequently by means of what 
is known as the Ilbert Bill, to place Indians and Euro- 
peans on a footing of equality in the eye of the law, 
the storm of opposition which had long been brewing 
against him in Anglo-India burst in full force. It was 
an opposition not to the Ilbert Bill alone, but as his 
Lordship himself told Mr. Stead not long ago, to the 
scheme of local self-government and to his whole policy 
of treating Indians and Europeans as equal fellow- 
subjects. Barring of course honourable exceptions our 
European and Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects arrayed 
themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, nor yet 
against the Educated classes alone but against Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Christians, Parsis and all Indians alike, 
making no exception in favour of either the Maho- 
medans or the landed aristocracy. It was the educated 
class then who organised the Indian National Congress 
with a view to protect and promote, not the interests 
of any class or creed but the common interest of all 
Indians alike, irrespective of any distinction of race, 
creed or colour. Not the worst enemy of the Congress 
can point to even a single resolution passed by it 
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which is opposed to this basic principle of its existence, 
to this guiding motive of its action. Indeed no such 
resolution could be passed by it as the eradication 
of all possible race, creed or provincial prejudices, 
and the development and consolidation of a senti- 
ment of national unity among all sections igof the 
Indian people was one of the essential features of the 
programme of the Congress. It was this Congress of 
educated Indians which put forward a reform of the 
Legislative Councils in the forefront of its programme 
because it was not only good in itself but it had the 
additional virtue, as the late Mr. Yule happily put it, of 
being the best of all instruments for obtaining other 
reforms that further experience and our growing wants 
might lead us to desire. It respectfully drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to the poverty of vast numbers 
of the population and urged that the introduction of 
representative institution would prove one of the most 
important practical steps towards the amelioration of 
their condition. The Congress also pressed for many 
other reforms, among them being the employment of 
Indians in the higher branches of the public services 
and the holding of simultaneous examination in Indian 
Civil Service. Instead of welcoming the Congress as 
most useful and loyal helpmate to Government, the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy regarded it as hostile to 
Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, with one or 
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two honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its object 
were to overthrow the British Government. Owing to 
this hostility of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy which 
is generally regarded as the mouthpiece of that 
bureaucracy, the vast body of our Moha- 
medan fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from 
the Congress. And for fear of offending the same 
body of Anglo-Indian officials the landed aristo- 
cracy also kept itself at a safe distance from the 
Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as Congress continued to 
grow in strength and influence, some of our Mahome- 
dan fellow-subjects and some members of the lauded 
aristocracy came forward openly to oppose it. Notwith- 
standing however, all the oppositions of the Anglo- 
Indian Press and of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
notwithstanding also the oppositions of our Mahome- 
dan fellow subjects and the indifference of the landed 
aristocracy the educated middle class continued to 
carry on the good work they had begun. They soon 
found a powerful champion in the late Mr. Bradlaugh 
and achieved the ffrst victory of the Congress when as 
the direct result of its agitation the Indian Councils Act 
was passed in 1892 and the Legislative Councils were 
reformed and expanded. The attitude of the bureau- 
cracy towards the educated class did not, however, 
show any change for the better. In fact their dislike 
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of tliem seemed to grow as they continued to agitate 
for further reforms. And lest they might displease the 
officials our Mahomedan fellow subjects continued to 
hold themselves aloof from the Congress and never 
asked for any reform in the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment. So also did the landed classes. 

The educated middle class, the men of intellect 
and public spirit, who devoted their time to the study 
of public questions and their energies to the promotion 
of public good, felt however that the reforms which had 
been effected under the Act of 1892 still left them with- 
out any real voice in the administration of their country. 
They found that that administration was not being con- 
ducted in the best interests of the people of the country. 
They found that it continued to be conducted on extra- 
vagantly costly lines; they found that the level of 
taxation in the country was maintained much higher 
than was necessary for the purposes of good administra- 
tion ; they found that the military expenditure of the 
Government was far beyond the capacity of the country 
to bear and they were alarmed that there was a heavy 
and continuous increase going on year after year in that 
expenditure; they found that an excessively large 
portion of the revenues raised from the people was 
being spent on what we may call Imperial purposes 
^nd a very inadequate portion on purposes which would 
directly benefit the people, such as the promotion of 
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general, scientific, -agricultural, industrial and technical 
education and the provision of medical relief and 
sanitation ; they found that the most earnest and 
well reasoned representations of the Congress fell 
flat upon the ears of the bureaucracy which was in 
power, and the conviction grew in them that their 
country could never be well or justly governed until 
the scheme of Reform which the Congress had sug- 
gested at its very first session were carried out in its 
entirety, and a real potential voice was given to them 
in the administration of its affairs. 

At this stage came Lord Curzon to India. On almost 
every question of importance he adopted a policy the 
very reverse of that for which educated Indians had for 
3^ears been praying. He showed unmistakable hostility 
to the educated class in India, and he is responsible for 
having greatly f(')stered it among some of the bureau- 
crats whom he left behind. His attempt to lightly explain 
away the pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign and 
Parliament in the Proclamation of 1858, and the Act of 
1833, his Universities Act, his covert attack upon local 
self-government, and last but not least his high-handed 
partition of Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the 
^people of that province, filled the cup of discontent to 
the brim and deepened the conviction In the minds of 
the people that India could never be well or justly 
governed, nor could her people be prosperous or 
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contented, until they obtained through their repre- 
sentatives a real and potential voice in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs. 

Happily for India, just as had happened at the end 
of Lord Lytton’s administration, there was a change in 
the ministry in England and the Liberal Government 
came into power. The faith of a large body of educated 
Indians in the efficacy of constitutional agitation had 
been undermined by the failure of all the efforts of the 
people of Bengal, made by prayer and petition, to avert 
the evil of the partition. But Mr. John Morley, who had 
long been admired and adored by educated Indians as 
a great apostle of liberty, happily became Secretary of 
State for India, and the hearts of educated Indians began 
to beat with the hope that their agitation for a real mea- 
sure of self-government, as the only remedy for the 
many defects and shortcomings of the existing system 
of administration, might succeed during his time. Our 
esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale was appointed its trusted 
delegate to England by the Congress which met at 
Benares and over which he so worthily presided, to 
urge the more pressing proposals of reform on the 
attention of the authorities in England. What excellent 
work our friend did in England, how he pressed the 
urgent necessity and the entire reasonableness of the 
reforms suggested by the Congress, and prepared the 
minds of the men in power there to give a favourable 
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consideration to our proposals, it is not for me here to 
tell. In the meantime, gentlemen, our liberal minded 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, who found himself face to face 
with the legacy of a deep and widespread discontent 
which his brilliant but unwise predecessor had left to 
him, had taken a statesmanlike note of the signs of the 
times and the needs of the country, and already appoin- 
ted a Committee of his Council to consider and report 
what changes should be introduced in the existing 
system of administration to make it suitable to the 
altered conditions. 

This conviction found the clearest and most empha- 
tic expression in the Congress which met in Calcutta in 
1906. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the revered patriarch of 
the educated community, speaking with the knowledge 
and experience born of a life-long study of the defects 
and shortcomings of the existing system of administra- 
tion, and oppressed with the thought of the political 
and economic evils from which India suffers, declared 
in words of burning conviction that “self-government is 
the only and chief remedy. In self-government lies our 
hope, strength and greatness.’’ Mr. Dadabhai did not 
urge, that full-fledged representative institutions should 
at once be introduced into India. But he did urge, and 
the whole of educated India urged through him, that i^ 
was time that a good beginning should be made — 
“such a systematic beginning as that it may naturally 
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in no long time develop itself into a full legis- 
lature of self-government like those of the self-governing 
colonies.^’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, from what I have said 
above, you will see that up to the middle of October 
1906, our Mahomedan fellow-subjects did not trouble 
themselves with any questions of reforms in the system 
of administration. But there were some members of 
the Indian bureaucracy who were troubled with the 
thought that the liberal-minded Viceroy seriously 
contemplated important constitutional changes in that 
system, and they knew that the statesman who was at 
the helm of Indian affairs in England was the high 
priest of liberalism. They saw that there was every 
danger, from their point of view, that the prayer of the 
educated class for the reform and expansion of the 
Legislative Councils on a liberal basis may be granted. 
They frankly did not like it. It was at that time that 
a Mahomedan Deputation waited on Lord Minto to- 
wards the end of 1906. It claimed that the Mahomedans 
were politically a more important community than 
other communities in India and that they were therefore 
entitled to special consideration and even preferential 
treatment. Gentlemen, I regret to say it, but it is my 
^uty to say it, that the concession which His Excellency 
the Viceroy was persuaded to make in his reply to 
that deputation, has been the root of much of the trouble 
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which has arisen in connection with these reforms. 
The proposals for reform which were formulated in the 
letter of Sir Harold Stuart, dated 24th August, 1907, 
gave abundant evidence of this bias of the bureaucracy 
against the educated class. The proposals for the 
special representation of Mahomed ans made in it, 
tended to set one religion against another, and to 
counterpoise the influence of the educated middle class. 
The proposal for the special representation of land- 
holders, who had never asked to be treated as a 
separate class, also had their origin evidently in the 
same kind of feeling. So also were the proposals for 
creating Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 
Those proposals met with a general condemnation from 
thoughtful men all over the country excepting, of course, 
some among the landholders and the Mahomedans. 
They could not meet with a welcome because they did 
not deserve them. Later on the Government of India 
revised their provisional scheme in the light of the 
criticisms passed upon it and with some important 
modifications, submitted it to the Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Morley did not share the bias of the 
bureaucracy against the educated class. It would have 
been as sad as strange if he did. He recognised 
that they were an important factor if not the most 
important factor, who deserved fair consideration. 
In his speech on the Indian Budget in 1907 His Lord- 
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ship observed: ’‘You often hear men talk of the 
educated section of India as a mere handful, an infini- 
tesimal fraction. So they are in numbers. But it is 
idle — totally i<ile — to say that this infinitesimal frac- 
tion does not count. This educated section makes all 
the difference.’^ His Lordship appointed a committee 
of his own Council to consider the scheme which the 
Government of India had submitted to him, and after 
receiving^ its report framed his own proposals which 
were published in the now famous Despatch of the 27th 
November, 1908. His Lordship had indeed accepted the 
substantial part of his Excellenc'y the Viceroy’s scheme 
but he had liberalised it b}" the important changes he 
had made in it into a practically new scheme. The 
proposals for the Imperial and Advisory Councils 
which had been condemned by educated India were 
brushed aside. The Provincial Legislative Councils 
were to have, with very few exceptions, elected and 
not nominated members. His Lordship had already 
appointed tw^o distinguished • Indians as members of 
his own Council. Indians were now to be appointed 
to the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
of India and of the Governors of Madras and Bom- 
bay. Similar Executive Councils were to be esta- 
blished with one or more Indian members in them in 
the other larger provinces which were still ruled by 
Lieutenant Governors. Under a scheme of decentr^-y 
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lisation, Municipal and District boards were to be 
vested with increased powers and responsibilities and 
to be freed from official control. The roots of self, 
g-overnmcnt were to be extended deep down into the 
villages, taking full note of the various interests for 
which representation had to be provided in the enlarged 
Councils. Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral 
colleges which, as was rightly claimed, was as simple 
as any scheme for the representation of minorities can 
even be. It was built upon a system of a single vote, 
and fully avoided the evils of double and plural voting. 
It was equally free from the other objection to which 
the original proposals were open, viz., that it would set 
one class against another. It gave the power to each 
section of the population to return a member in the 
proportion corresponding to its own proportion to the 
total population. This scheme as we all know, was 
received throughout the country with feelings of great 
gratitude and gratification. An influential deputation 
composed of the representatives of all classes of the 
people waited upon HisExcellency the Viceroyto person- 
ally tender their thanks for it to him, and through him 
to Lord Morley. Did the educated class lag behind any 
other classes in welcoming the scheme? Did the feelings 
of grateful satisfaction find a warmer expression any- 
where than in the speech of my honoured predecessor 
in office, who speaking in reference to it said. “The 
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time of the singing of birds is come and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land”? The Congress unanimously 
passed a resolution giving expression to the deep and 
general satisfaction with which the reform proposals 
formulated in Lord Morley’s despatch had been received 
throughout the country and it tendered its most sincere 
and grateful thanks to his Lordship and to Lord Minto 
for those proposals. At the same time it expressed the 
confident hope that the details of the proposed scheme 
would be worked out in the same liberal spirit in which 
its main outlines had been conceived. This has, 
unfortunately, not been done and a very important part 
of the scheme has been so modified as to give just 
grounds of complaint in a large portion of the country. 

Now gentlemen, the feature of the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was 
the proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Governer-General of India and of the Gover- 
nors of Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create 
similar Councils in the other large provinces of India, 
which were placed underLieutenant-Governors.Themost 
unmistakable proof of this fact was found in the thrill 
of grateful satisfaction which passed all over the country 
when the announcement was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. I take this opportunity of tendering 
our most cordial thanks for that appointment both to 
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Lord Minto and to Lord Morley. The appointment has 
afforded the best proof of the desire of both their 
Lordships to obliterate the distinctions of race, creed and 
colour, and to admit Indians to the highest offices under 
the Crown for which they may be qualihed. And the act 
has been mcjst sincerely and warmly appreciated by all 
educated Indians. Our friends in Bombay and Madras 
will soon have the satisfaction of finding an Indian 
appointed to the Executive Councils of the Gover- 
nors of their respective provinces. And thanks to 
the large hearted and liberal supports given to the 
proposal by Sir Edward Baker, our brethren in Ben- 
gal too, will shortly have the satisfaction of seeing, 
an Executive Council established in their province 
with an Indian as one of its members. But gentle- 
men, the people of my own provinces — the United 
Provinces, of the Punjab, of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and of Burma have been kept out of the 
benefit of the undoubted advantages which would 
result by the judgment of the Lieutenant-Governor 
being, “fortified and enlarged by two or more com- 
petent advisers, with an official and responsible share 
in his deliberations.” We, in the United Provinces, had 
looked eagerly forward having an Executive Council 
created there at the same time that one would be 
established in Bengal. Hindus and Mahomedans, the 
landed aristocracy and the educated classes were 
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unanimous in their desire to see such Councils 
■established. Bombay with a population of only 19 mil- 
lions, Madras with a population of only 38 millions, 
have each lon^ enjoyed the advantage of being 
governed by a Governor in Council. The United Pro- 
vinces which have a population of 48 millions have 
been ruled all these many years and must yet continue 
to be ruled by a single Lieutenant-Governor. Bengal, 
the population of which exceeds the population of United 
Provinces, by barely 3 millions, will have the benefit of 
an Executive Council. Not so the United Provinces, 
nor yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which have a 
population of 31 millions nor the Punjab which has a 
population somewhat larger than tliat of tlie Presidency 
of Bombay. It is not that my provinces are so poor 
that they cannot afford to bear the small increase 
in the expenditure which that arrangement may 
involve. They have for years been making larger 
contributions to the Imperial Exchequer than die sister 
provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 
We in the United Provinces have special reasons 
to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far back as 1833, 
Section 56 of the Charter Act of that year enacted 
that the Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay and Agra shall be administered by 
a Governor and three councillors. But this provision 
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was suspended by an Act passed two years later 
mainly on the ground that ‘The same would be at- 
tended with a large increase of charge. ' The Act 
provided that during such time as the execution of the 
Act of 1833 should remain suspended, it would be 
lawful for the Governor-General of India in Council to 
appoint any servant of the East India Company of 
ten years’ standing to the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. When the 
Charter Act of 1853 was passed it still con- 
templated the creation of the Presidency of Agra 
under the Act of 1833. Those enactments have never 
been repealed. In the long period that has elapsed 
since 1833 the provinces have largely grown in size 
and population by the annexation of Oudh and the 
normal growth of population. The revenues of the 
Provinces have also largely increased. The arguments 
for the creation of an Executive Council to help the 
head of the Government have been growing stronger 
and stronger every year. The eminent author of fiidian 
Polity, whose views on questions of Indian administrati- 
on are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the intro- 
duction of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote General 
Chesney : — “In regard to administration, the change 
(the North-Western Provinces) is as important as 
Bengal. It comprises 49 districts as against 47 in the 
latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, and more 
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than thrice the number of districts as in Madras, and 
every consideration which makes for styling the Bengal 
Government a Governor, apply equally to this great 
province. (This was said when Bengal liad not been 
partitioned.) Here also, as in Bengal the Governor 
should be aided by a Council.” Sir George Chesney 
went on to say: “The amount of business to be transacted 
here is beyond the capacity of a single administrator to 
deal with properly, while the province has arrived at a 
condition when the vigour and impulse to progress 
which the rule of one man can impart, may be fitly 
replaced by the greater continuity of policy which 
would be secured under the administration of a gover- 
nor aided by a Council. So far from the head of the 
administration losing by the change — not to mention 
the relief from the pressure of work now imposed on a 
single man, and that a great deal (d business which has 
now to be disposed of in his name by irresponsible 
Secretaries would then fall to be dealt with by members 
of the government with recognised authority — it would 
be of great advantage to the Governor if all appoint- 
ments and promotions in the public service of this 
province, a much larger body than that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made in consutation with and on the 
joint responsibility of colleagues, instead of at his sole 
pleasure.’^ The work of administration has very much 
increased since this was written. Sir Antony Macdonnell 
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ago could not bear the strain of the work continuously 
for more than four years and had to take six month’s 
leave during the period of his Lieutenant Governor- 
ship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the Unitec 
Provinces has, I regret to learn, found it necessary 
to take six months’ leave at the end of only three 
years of his administration. And we have beer 
surprised and deeply grieved to learn that both 
Lord Mocdonnell and Sir John Hewett have disap- 
proved the creation of an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces. There is a widespread belief in 
my Provinces that if our Lieutenant-Governor had no 
been opposed to the proposal in question, the Provinces 
would have an Executive Council just as Bengal would 
soon have. And the fact has furnished a striking, 
instance of the disadvantages of leaving vital question, 
which affect the well-being of 48 millions of people tc 
be decided by the judgment of a single individual 
however able and well-meaning it may be. This L 
not a sentimental grievance with us. We find th< 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay which have hac 
the benefit of being governed by a Governor-in-Counci 
have made far greater progress in every matter whic 
affects the happiness of the people than my owi 
Provinces. And a conviction has gained ground ii 
the minds of all thoughtful men that the province; 
will have no chance of coming abreast of Bombay anc 
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Madras until they have a Government similar to that 
of those Provinces. Then there may be a reasonable 
continuity of policy in the administration and the 
proposals of the Provincial Government may receive 
greater consideration than the}' do at present 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. 

The members of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy — 
both those who retired and those still in service — have, 
I regret to say, done a great disservice to the cause of 
good government by opposing this important portion 
of the scheme of reform. That opposition has caused 
deep dissatisfaction among educated classes and has 
greatly chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused 
among them when the proposals of Lord Morley were 
first published. I would strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment the wisdom of taking steps to give an Executive 
Council at as early a date as may be practicable, not 
only to the United Provinces and the Punjab but also 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and to Burma. The crea- 
tion of such Councils with one or two Indian members 
in them would be a distinct gain to the cause of good 
administration. It will afford an effectual safeguard 
against serious administrative blunders being com- 
mitted, particularly in these days of repressive measures 
and deportations without trial. England is just now 
on the eve of a general election. But the elections are. 
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soon to be over. Let us hope for the good of this 
country that it will result in bringing the Liberal 
Government a^i^ain into power. Let us also hope that 
in the result the House of Lords will become somewhat 
liberal. I hope that soon after Parliament has been 
constituted again the Secretary of State for India and 
the Governor-General of India in Council will be pleased 
to take the earliest opportunity to create Execiiti\'c 
Councils in the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam by either getting the 
Indian Councils Act modified, or by obtaining the 
assent of both the Houses of Parliament to the creation 
of such Councils under the provisions of the existing Act. 

I wish to make it clear here that we have no com- 
plaint whatsoever in this connection either against Lord 
Morley or Lord Minto. We know — and we acknow- 
ledge it with sincere gratitude — that both the noble 
lords did all that , they could to get in original clause 
(3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. We know 
that we won our defeat to the action of Lord Curzon 
who seems to be afflicted with the evil desire of con- 
stantly adding the record of his services to India. And 
to the opposition of Lord Macdonnell from whom we 
had hoped for very much better, and last but not least 
to the most regrettable attitude adopted towards the 
proposal contained in that clause by Sir John Hewett, 
the present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. 
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I am not without hopes, however, that Sir John 
Hewett may yet reconsider his opinion and try to undo 
the mischief that has been done by moving the Govern- 
ment of India to take early steps to secure the benefit 
of Government by a Council before he retires from his 
exalted office. 

The question of the Executive Councils affects, 
however, particular Provinces of India but the regula- 
tions that have been promulgated for the whole country 
have given rise to general discontent. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Regulations 
which have been promulgated under the scheme of 
Reform Lord Merely had put forward a most carefully 
considered scheme of proportional representation on 
the basis of population. In the debate which took 
place, on the Bill his Lordship, we regretted to find, 
has accepted the view that the Mahomed an community 
was entitled on the ground of political importance 
which it claimed to a larger representation than it 
would be justified by its proportion to the total popula- 
tion. His Lordship was pleased to indicate the extent 
of the larger representation which he was prepared to 
ensure to the Mahomedans on the ground of their 
political importance. Though the educated non-Moslem 
public generally was as it still is opposed to any 
representation in the legislatives of tlie country on the 
basis of religion yet there were several amongst us 
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who recognised the difficulty that had been created 
by Lord Mintons reply to the Mahomedan deputation 
at Simla and were prepared not to demur to the larger 
representation to the extent suggested by Lord 
Morely. 

We were prepared to agree that a certain amount 
of representation should be guaranteed to tliem that 
they should try to secure it through the general 
electorate and that if they failed to obtain the number 
of representatives fixed for them they should be allowed 
to make up the number by special Mahomedan elec- 
torates formed for the purpose. The Regulations which 
have been published, however, do not provide that they 
shall elect the number of representatives which has been 
fixed for them on a consideration not only of their 
proportion to total population but also of their alleged 
political improtance, by special electorates created for 
the propose. But they permit them to take part also in 
the mixed electorates and thereby enable them to secure 
an excessive and undue representation of their own 
community to the exclusion of the representatives of 
other communities. The system of single vote which 
was an essential feature of Lord Morley’s scheme had 
been cast to the winds and the injustice of double and 
plural voting which Lord Morley rightly tried to avoid 
has been given full play. In my Province and I believe, 
m many other Provinces some of my Mahomedan 
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fellow-subjects have votes in three places ; and when 
there is still a chance of getting the Government to 
increase the number of seats which were to be specially 
1‘eserved to them, they swear that they will not take 
election to the Councils by the votes of non-Moslems. 
When the Regulations were passed, they lost no time 
in cancelling the resolution of their league and put 
forward Candidates to contest almost every seat for 
which elections were to be made by mixed electorates. 
The members of the Municipal and District Boards to 
whom the general franchise has been confined were 
elected or appointed at a time when the electors did 
not accept or reject a candidate on the ground of his 
religion. The result was that the Mahomedans occu- 
pied a far larger number of seats on Municipal 
and District Boards than their proportion to the popula- 
tion or their state in the country justified. The result 
has been that in addition to the four seats specially 
reserved the Mahomedans have won two more seats in 
the United Provinces in the general election and these 
wdth the minority seats provided by the Government 
gave Mahomedans eight seats out of a total of 26 non- 
official seats in the legislature of the Province where 
they form but one sixth of the population. 

In the Punjab where the Hindus were in a minority 
and not the Mahomedans, excepting one Hindu member 
who has been returned by the University, Mahomedans 
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have succeeded in winning every other seat against 
Hindus. In Eastern Bengal and Assam also Hindu 
candidates for election have failed and Mahomedans 
have succeeded in obtaining almost every seat: this is 
protecting the interest of minorities with vengence, nay, 
it is a case of the exclusion of the majority by a minority. 

This advantage has, however, been reserved only 
to the favoured minority of our Mahomed an fellow- 
subjects. The Hindu minorities in the Punjab and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam have been left out severely 
in the cold. And yet they are found fault with for not 
waxing with enthusiasm over the Reforms. 

Let us now turn to the question of the franchise. 
Direct representation has been given to Mahomedans. 
It has been refused to non-Mahomedans. All Maho- 
medans who pay an income-tax on three thousand 
rupees or land revenue in the same sum, and all 
graduates of five year’s standing have been given the 
power to vote. Now I am not onl}^ not sorry, but am 
sincerely glad that direct representation has been given 
to our Mahomedan follow-subjects and that the fran- 
chise extended to them is fairly liberal. 

Indeed, ‘no taxation without representation’ being 
the cardinal article of faith in the political creed of 
Englishmen it would have been a matter for greater 
satisfaction if ,the franchise had been extended to all 
payers of income-tax. The point of complaint is that 
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the franchise has not similarly been extended to any 
non-Mahomed an. 

A Parsee, Hindu or Christian who may be paying 
an income-tax on three lakhs or land revenue in the 
sum of three lakhs a year, is not entitled to a vote, as 
his Mahomedan fellow subject, who pays an income- 
tax on only three thousand a year or land revenue in 
the same sum. Hindu, Parsee and Christian graduates 
of thirty years' standing, men like Sir Guru Das 
Banerji, Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir Subramania Iyer and Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose, have not been given a vote which 
has, been given to every Mahomedan graduate of five 
years’ standing. People whose sensitiveness has been 
sobered down by age may not resent this. But can it 
be doubted for a moment that tens of thousands of non- 
Mahomedan graduates in the country must and do 
deeply resent being kept out of a privilege which has 
been extended to Mahomedan graduates? It is to my 
mind exceedingly deplorable that when the Govern- 
ment had decided to give direct representation and a 
fairly liberal franchise to Mahomedans it did not extend 
it to non^ahomedans also. 

Let us consider now the restrictions that have 
been placed in the choice of candidates. In Ben- 
gal, Bombay and Madras, and in Bengal at first, eli- 
gibility to a membership of Provincial Council has 
been confined for members of Municipal and Dis- 
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trict Boards only. This is a novel departure from 
the practice which obtained for the last seventeen 
years under the Councils Act of 1892, and I regret to 
think it is a departure taken without a full considera- 
tion of its result. That result is most unfortunate. It 
is acknowledged that the scheme of local self-govern- 
ment which Lord Ripon introduced into the country, 
has not had a fair trial yet. Lord Morley in his despatch 
of last year took note of the fact that it had not rea- 
lised the expectations formed and in explanation thereof 
his Lordship was pleased to say, adopting the lan- 
guage df the resolution, of 1882 that “there appears to be 
great force in the argument that so long as the chief 
executive officers are, as a matter of course, Chairmen 
of Municipal and District Committees there is little 
chance of these Councils affording any effective training 
to their members in the management of local affairs or 
of the non-official members taking any real interest 
in local business.” Further on, his Lordship truly 
observed that “non-official members have not been 
induced to such an extent as was hoped to take real 
/interest in local business because their powers and 
their responsibilities were not real.’' Owing to this 
fact the Municipal and District Boards have with an 
exception here and there not attracted many able and 
independent members. The result of confining eligi- 
bility as a member of Council to members of Municipal 
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and District Boards has therefore necessarily been to 
exclude a large number of the local men in every 
province (excepting in my own where I am thankful to 
say, no such restriction has been made) eligible for 
election. Under this operation of his short- visioned 
rule in Bengal a number of the public men of province 
were found to be ineligible for election, and Sir E l ward 
Baker had to modify the Regulations within barely 
three weeks of their being published to make it possible 
for some at least of the public men of his province to 
enter the Council. In Madras Sir Arthur LawJey had 
to adopt the expediency of nominating some of the ex- 
members of the Legislative Council as members of 
Municipal and District or Taluk Boards in order to 
make them eligible as members of the new Council 
under the Regulations. In Bombay two ex-members of 
the Council' had to enter Municipal Boards, which they 
were only enabled to do by the courtesy of obliging 
friends who resigned their seats to make room for them 
in order to qualify them for election to the Council. 
This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the grounds of 
our objections to the Regulations. A property quali- 
fication has been laid down in the case of candidates 
for membership of ihe Councils. No such qualification 
is required of members of Parliament in England. 
Nonesuch was required under the Regulations which 
were in force for nearly seventeen years under the Act 
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of 1892. No complaint was ever heard that the absence 
of any such restriction on the choice of the electors, 
had led to the admission of any undesirable person 
into the Councils. The possession of property or an 
income does not necessarily predicate ability much less 
character, and does not by itself secure to any man the 
esteem, or confidence of his fellowmen. No more does 
property, necessarily indicate want of capability or 
respectability. The ancient Lawgiver Manu^ mentions 
five qualifications which earn man the respect of others 
/.c., wealth, relations, age, time, and knowledge. 
These five things entitle a man to respect. Of these 
each succeeding qualification is of greater weight than 
each preceding one. Thus according to this teaching,, 
education was the highest qualification, and possession 
of wealth the lowest. The Regulations have not merely 
reversed the order but have excluded education from 
the category of qualifications needed in a member of 
the Legislative Council. The framers of the Regula- 
tions took no note of the fact that in this ancient land, 
thousands of men of bright intelligence and pure 
character have voluntarily wedded themselves to 
poverty and consecrated their lives to the pursuit or 
promotion of learning or religion, or other philan- 
thropic objects. The result is that so far as the 
Provincial Councils are concered, selfless patriots like 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji or Mr. Gokhale are ineligible 
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as members of the Councils. Regulations which lead 
to such results stand self condemned. 

Again, the clause relating to disqualifications for 
membership had been made unnecessarily stringent 
and exclusive. A person who has been dismissed from 
Government service is to be disqualified for even a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dis- 
missed for anything which indicated any hostility to 
Government or any moral turpitude or whether he was 
dismissed merely for disobeying or not carrying out 
any order or merely for failing to attend at a place and 
time, where at which he may have been required, he 
must never be permitted to serve the Government and 
the people again. It does not matter whether his case 
was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been dis- 
missed constitfites an offence of such gravity that it 
cannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment, however short it may be, for any offence 
which is punishable with imprisonment for more 
than six months. Here again, no count is taken of 
the fact whether the offence of which the punishment 
was inflicted implied any moral defect in the man. 
No such disqualification exists in the case of a mem- 
bership for Parliament. Mr. John Burns was dnee 
sentenced to eight months, imprisonment ; he is now 
a Cabinet Minister. Mr. Lynch actually fought against 
the British Government in Boer war ; he was sentenced 
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to death, but the sentence was mitigated later on and 
he has since been elected a Member of Parliament. 
What then can be the reason or justification for laying 
down such a severe and sweeping disqualification in 
a country where the judicial and executive functions 
are still combined in one officer, and where adminis- 
ration of justice is not as impartial and pure as it is 
in England? 

More objectionable still is clause (i) of the dis- 
qualifying section which lays down that a man shall 
not be eligible as a member of the Council if he has> 
been declared by the local Government to be of such 
reputation and antecedents that his election would in 
the opinion of the head of the Local Government be 
contrar\^ to the public interest. Now, gentlemen, you 
will remember that in the debates in Parliament the 
question was raised whether the deportation of a man 
under Regulation III of i8i8 and similar Regulations- 
of i8i8, would by itself disqualify a man for sitting in 
the Council. Bearing probably in mind that a man 
might be deported without any just or reasonable cause 
as it is believed, was the case of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
Lord Morley could not bring himself to agree to 
deportation being made a ground of disqualification. 
His Lordship probably gave his assent to clause (i) 
being enacted in the belief that it was less open to 
objection. But with due respect to his Lordship, I 
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venture to submit that it is open to even greater objec- 
tion than the disqualification of deportees as such 
would have been. In the case of a deportation the 
local Government has to satisfy the Government of 
India why action should be taken under the drastic 
Regulation relating thereto. This new clause empowers 
the local Government on its own authority to declare a 
man to be ineligible, and thereby to do irreparable injury 
to his character. The judgment of the local Government 
may be entirely unjust, but there can be no appeal from 
it. How seriously liable to abuse the clause is, is 
demionstrated by the case of Mr. Kelkar, Editor of the 
‘‘Mahratta.’' Mr. Kelkar offered himself as a candidate 
for election to the Council. Thereupon His Excellency 
the Governor of Botnbay made a declaration under 
the clause in questions that in His Excellency's opinion 
Mr. Kelkar s antecedents and reputation were such that 
his election would be contrary to the public interest. 
Now, gentlemen, the knowledge which His Excel- 
lency the Governor has of Mr. Kelkar’s reputation 
and antecedents, is not his own personal knowledge, 
but must have largely been derived from reports. 
There happens to be another man, however, in the 
Bombay Presidency, aye in Poona itself, where Mr. 
Kelkar has lived and worked, whose solicitude for the 
public interest is perhaps, it may be conceded, not less 
keen and whose opinion as to what would be contrary 
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to the public interest is not entitled to less weight than 
that oi Sir George Clarke^s (Government or his collea- 
gues. And that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale. 
He has one great advantage in this respect over Sir 
George Clarke that he has a personal knowledge born 
of many years of personal contaid of Mr. Kelkar’s 
character. When the declaration in question was 
made Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to publicly 
bear testimony to the good character of Mr, Kelkar 
and to protest against the action of the (3o\ ernor of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Kelkar appealed to the C governor but his 
appeal has been rejected, and remains condemned 
unheard. 

The next feature nf the reforms which created 
widespread satisfaction was the promise of a nonofficial 
majority in the Provincial Councils. The Congress 
had, in the scheme put forward so far back as 1886, 
urged that at least half the members of both the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils should be elected 
and not more than one-fourth should be officials. 
Congressmen regarded this as the qua non procur- 
ing to the representatives of the people a real voice in 
the adminstration of their country's affairs. 

Lord Morley did not think it lit to give us yet 
a non-official majority in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. We regretted the decision. But Lord Morley 
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had been pleased to accept the recommendation for a 
non-official majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Council and we decided to accept it with gratitude in 
the confidence that after Provincial Legislative Councils 
have worked satisfactorily for a few years under the 
new Reform scheme, the more important concession of 
a non-official majority in the Imperial Council was 
certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non- 
official majority has been provided in the case of 
Bengal. And 1 take this opportunity of expressing our 
high appreciation of the large-hearted and liberal 
support which Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord 
Morley’s proposals. It is due to that support that Bengal 
will shortly have the benefit of a Council Govern- 
ment. To Sir Edward Baker also among all the 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the different 
Provinces, belongs the credit of having secured a 
non-officiqil majority of elected Members in the Le- 
gislative Council of the great Province over which 
he rules. The Regulations for Bengal lay down that 
out of a total of 49 members of the Council 26 i.e. 
more than half shall be elected, and that the members, 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 
22, not more than 17 of whom maybe officials, and 
two of whom shall be non-officials to be selected one 
from Indian commercial community and one from the 
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planting community. But in sad contrast to this stands 
the case of the second largest Province of India viz.j the 
United Provinces. 

The provision of a non-official majority has thus 
been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John Hewett 
had warmly supported the proposals for the creation 
of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. Those 
proposals as we know, have been abandoned com- 
pletely. But the Lieutenant-Governor of my Province 
seems to have been so enamoured of them that he has 
done a good deal — -may be unwittingly — to make his 
Legislative Councils approach the ideal of what were 
proposed to be Advisory Councils. Out of the total 
number of 46 members, only 20 are to be elected and 
26 to be nominated, of whom as many as 20 may be 
officials. Sir John tiewett has shown great prompti- 
tude in nominating the six non-official members. Two 
of these are independent Chiefs, viz. His Highness the 
Nawab of Rampore and His Highness the Raja of 
Tehri, and the third His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares who is practically regarded as an independ- 
ent chief. No subject of the British Government has 
any voice in the administration of the affiairs of these 
Chiefs. What justification can there be then for giving 
these Chief a voice in the discussion of legislation or 
other discussions which affect the weal or woe of the 
subjects of the British Indian Government. They do 
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not Study the wants of the latter. And even if they 
have formed an opinion about any matter that may 
need a discussion, they cannot afford to express it 
except when it may coincide with that of the Govern- 
ment. It is thus obvious that they cannot be useful 
members of the Council which they are to adorn. Why 
then have they been nominated, if it not be to act as a 
counterpoise to the influence of the educated class? 
Of the three other nominees of Sir John Hewett, one is 
a Mahomedan Nawab who is innocent of Eng'lish and 
one European indigo planter. The sixth nominee is 
a re^presentative of the non-official Indian commercial 
community which the Regulations required him to be. 
Some of the other objections to which the regulations 
are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in 
the case of my Province. 

Our Mahomedan fellow-subjects constitute only 
14 per cent, of the population in these Provinces. 
Four seats have been allotted to them out of the total 
of 20 elected seats, in consideration of their alleged 
political importance. Then they have been allowed to 
participate in the elections by mixed electorates, and 
they have won two seats there. Thus out of 26 non- 
official members 8 are Mahomedans. Among the 
elected members as many as 8 are representatives of 
the landed aristocracy and only five of the educated 
classes. The non-official majority is thus reduced to a 
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farce. Time will not permit me to deal at length with 
the case of the other Provinces. But speaking generally 
I may say that owing to the excessive representation 
which have been secured to the Mahomedans and to the 
landed classes, and the small representation which has 
been given to the educated classes, the provision for a 
non-official majority has been made ineffective for all 
practical purposes. 

Such are the Regulations which have been pro- 
mulgated under the Reform Scheme. I would res- 
pectfully invite Lord Morley himself to judge how far 
they have departed from the liberal spirit of the propo- 
sals which had been fashioned with such statesman like 
care and caution. I also invite Lord Minto to consider 
if the Regulations do not practically give effect, as far 
as they could, to the objectionaDle features of the 
scheme whiclr was put forward in Sir Harold StuarPs 
letter of 24th August 1907, and which were so widely 
condemned, and also to judge how different in spirit 
they are to the proposals for which the people of India 
tendered their warmest thanks to his Lordship and to 
his noble chief at Whitehall. Should any one wonder 
that the educated classes in India are intensely dissatis- 
fied with the Regulations? Have they not every reason 
to be so? For more than a quarter of a century they 
have laboured through the Congress to promote the 
common interests of all classes and sects of the people 
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in India and to develop a common feeling of nationality 
among the followers of all the different religions which 
is not less nesessary for the purpose of a civilized Gov- 
ernment than for the peaceful progress, prosperity and 
happiness of the people. The Regulations for the first 
time in the history of the British rule have recognised 
religion as a basis of representation and have thus 
raised a w^all of separation between the Mahomedans. 
and non-Mahomed an subjects of His Majesty which it 
will take years of earnest effort to demolish. They 
have also practically undone, for the time being at any 
rate, the results of the earnest agitation of a quarter of 
a century to secure an effective voice to the represen- 
tatives of the people m the Government of their Country. 

It is not that the Congress wanted that the 
Mahomedans or the landed aristocracy should not be 
fully represented in the reformed Council^. It desired 
and it fully expected that if a fair general electorate 
would be provided there would be a sufficient number 
of representatives of all classes of the community in 
the Councils. But it desired that as they would have 
to deal in Legislative Councils with questions which 
would affect equally the interests of all classes and 
creeds alike they should be returned to the Council by 
the common suffrages of their countrymen of all classes 
and creeds and that their title to the confidence of 
their countrymen should be based on their ability to 
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protecta nd promote the interests of the people by their 
ability, integrity and independence of character, and 
not by reason of their belonging to any particular faith 
or creed, or of their having inherited or acquired so 
many broad acres. We are grieved to find that when 
we caught a glimpse of the promised land b}" the 
extremely fortunate combination of a Liberal statesman 
as Secretary of State and a liberal-minded Viceroy, 
our old friends of the bureaucracy have yet succeeded 
in blocking the way to it for at least sometime to come. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of the educated Indians 
towards the Reforms has been misinterpreted in some 
quarters. Some of the criticism has been quite friendly 
and we fully appreciate it. But I wish our friends 
looked a little more closely into the facts, and their 
criticism puts me in mind of a very instructive ancient 
tradition. Viswamitra, a mighty Kshatriya King, the 
master of large wealth and extensive territories, felt 
that there was a still higher honour, that of being a 
Brahman whose title to respect rests not on any earthly 
possession or power but on learning and piety and 
philanthropic work. He accordingly practised severe 
austerities, and with the exception of one Brahman 
every one else acclaimed him a Brahman. That was 
Vasishta. Viswamitra first tried to persuade him to 
declare him a Brahman, then threatened him and 
having yet 'failed in his object, he killed a hundred 
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children of Vasishta. Deeply was Vasishta distressed. 
If he had but once said that Viswamitra had qualified 
himself to be regarded a Brahman he would have 
saved himself and his family all the sorrow and suffer- 
ing which Viswamitra inflicted on him. But Vasishta 
valued truth more than a hundred sons. He would 
not utter what he did not believe to be true. At 
last Viswamitra one day decided to kill Vasishta 
himself. He went armed to Vasishta's hermitage 
with t1iat object and while he was waiting in a 
corner for an opportunity he overheard what Vasishta 
said to his wife the holy Arundhati in answer to 
her question as to whose tapasya was as bright as 
the moonlight in the midst of which they were 
seated. ‘ Vis warn itra’s ’ was the unhesitating answer. 
The hearing of it changed Viswamitra. He cast 
aside the arms of the Kshatriya and with it the 
pride of power and anger, and as he approached 
Vasishta in true humility, Vasishta greeted him as a 
JJralimanfihl ; Viswamitra was overcome. After Visw^a- 
mitra had i got over the feelings of grateful reverence 
w^hich over-powered him, and after apologising for all 
the injury inflicted by him upon Vasishta he asked why 
Vasishta had not acknowledged him as a Brahman 
earlier and thus saved himself the sorrow and Viswa- 
mitra from committing the sin of killing his sons. 

‘‘Viswamitra,’" said “Vasishta,"" every time you 
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came to me before this, you came to me with the 
pride and power of a Kshatriya, and 1 greeted you as 
such. You come to-day imbued with the spirit of a 
Brahman. I welcome you as such. I spoke the truth 
then, and I have spoken the truth to-day.^’ Even so, 
gentlemen, I venture humbly to claim how my educated 
countrymen have spoken in the matter of the Reforms. 
What has been the attitude of the educated class? The 
first proposals published in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter 
were open to serious and valid objections and they 
were condemned as such by educated Indians. The 
proposals published by Lord Morley last year were 
truly liberal and comprehensive inspirit and they were 
welcomed as such with gratitude. 

The Regulations framed under that Scheme have 
unfortunately widely departed from the spirit of those 
proposals and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. 
The educated Indians have compelled to condemn 
them. They have done so more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Let the Government modify the Regulations so as 
to bring them into harmony with the spirit of Lord 
Morley proposals and in the name of this Congress, 
and I venture to say on behalf of my educated country- 
men, generally, I beg to assure the Government that 
they will meet with a cordial and grateful 
reception. 
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I do not ignore the fact that there is an assurance 
contained in the Regulations that they will be modi- 
fied in the light of the experience that will be gained 
in the working. That assurance has been strength- 
ened by what His Excellency the Viceroy was 
pleased to say 'in this connection both at Bombay 
and Madras. But I most respectfully submit that 
many of the defects pointed out in them are such 
that they can be remedied without waiting for the 
light of experience. I respectfully invite Lord Mor- 
ley and Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the 
widespread dissatisfaction which the Regulations have 
created it is not desirable i^i the interests of good admin- 
istration and to fulfil one of th^ most important objects 
of the Reforms viz., the allaying of discontent and the 
promotion of good-will between the Government and the 
people, to take the earliest opportunity to make an 
announcement that the objections urged against the 
Regulations will be taken into consideration. 



THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
INDIAN GRIEVANCES 

In supporting- the following resolution of the fifth 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay in 1889 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviyasaid : 

Thiit this Congress respectfidlff expresses the earnest 
hope, tfioty in the interests of the people of f^idia, the House 
of Commons icill forfhn'ith restore, the rights formerly 
possesed h]j members of that Hononra ble House, of stating 
to Harliament any 'iiintt<>r of griirancAt <f the natives of 
India before Mr. Speaker leaves the i'haiv for the ],resen- 
tation in Coniniittee of the [ndian Budget statement, and 
earnestly trusts that the House of Commons trill, in future, 
take into consideratiiOi. the Annual Indian Budget state- 
ment at such a date as irill ensure its full and, adequate 
discussion, and further authorizes the President, Sir 
Witfiam Wedderhurn, Bart., to sign a petition in the name, 
and, on behalf of this Congress for presentation to the, 
House of Commons in accordanee uuth the terms of this 
Resol f(t ion. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 
I have very great pleasure in supporting this Resolution, 
and I hope you will listen with kind patience to the 
few remarks that I have to address to you on this 
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important subject. You will remember that two years 
ago when we met at Madras, we expressed our deep 
regret at the fact that the English Parliament did not 
devote that attention to our affairs which we had a 
right to expect of it. But now we regret still more to 
find that during the period that has since elapsed, 
matters have gone from bad to worse. Till recently 
when the Indian Budget was laid before the House of 
Commons such of the members as felt any interest in 
our affairs, were given an opportunity of saying what- 
ever they thought necessary to say on our behalf. We 
conlplained that the opportunity thus afforded was 
ver}^ inadequate for anything like a fair consideration 
of the affairs of this vast country, and we prayed that 
more time might be given to the consideration of those 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) But so far from that reasonable 
request being granted we fi)id, gentlemen, that even 
the little opportunity that had hitherto been allowed 
for the discussion of Indian questions has been 
circumscribed within still narrower bounds. The 
new rules of the House have, in a way, practi- 
cally shut out all discussion bearing on the welfare 
of the 250 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India. (Shame, ,s'hame.) I cannot properly express the 
regret and disappointment which this has created 
amongst us. Mr. Bonnerjee has very ably pointed out 
how injuriously to us this new rule of the House of 
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Commons operates. The British Parliament, as repre- 
senting the British people, is the one power to whom 
we look for the redress of our grievances. They, it is, 
who are really responsible for the good or bad govern- 
ment of this country. {Hear, kear.) And if they refuse 
or neglect to pay proper attention to our affairs, the 
result must be entirely injurious to the interests of our 
people. {Chrers.) The importance and necessity of 
Parliamentary control over the Indian administration, 
especially in matters of finance has always been 
recognised. But it is even more important and necessary 
now than perhaps it ever was before ; for our finances 
are unf(3rtunately getting more and more embarrassed 
day by day. And yet it is at this very critical time 
that Parliament has partly withdrawn even that little 
attention which it hitherto has been wont to bestow 
upon Indian questions. The evil results of this diminu- 
tion of control are already visible. Hitherto when 
complaints were made of the excessive increase of 
expenditure in India the member of the Government 
in charge has grudgingly admitted that there was room 
for economy and retrenchment. In the year 1883, the 
House of Commons passed a resolution to the effect 
that in the opinion of that House it is necessary that 
early steps be taken to reduce the expenditure of India. 
Lord Kimberley, our then Secretary of State, in his- 
despatch, dated the 8th of June 1883, urged the Govern- 
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ment of India to take the subject of the reduction of 
expenditure into their earliest consideration. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, our next Secretary of State, later 
on, said that ‘‘the financial position of India was very 
grave indeed, and required the most careful considera- 
tion, and the exercise of the most rigid economy was 
necessary, in his opinion, in order ^ to avoid bank- 
ruptcy."’ But '^the withdrawal of Parliamentary 
control seems to have emboldened the present Under- 
secretary to take up a very different attitude. When 
complaints were made on the occasion of the last 
debate on the Indian Budget in the House of Commons, 
of the ever-growing increase of expenditure in India, 
Sir John Gorst met them boldly by saying that 
“expenditure has increased, it ought to increase, and 
it ought not to be diminished.” (Shfuae, shame) And 
he tried to justify this view by asserting that the wealth 
and prosperity of the country was increasing. Now, 
gentlemen, no one would be more delighted than 
ourselves to know that the-^* country was really 
growing in wealth and prosperity. (Cheers,) But, 
junhappily, the stern reality of facts forbids us from 
consoling ourselves with such pleasing fancies. We 
look wistfully in all directions ; we go deep into the 
Mofussil, w'e see our brethren in their homes and huts 
as they actually live ; and far from seeing any indica- 
tions of that increasing prosperity which Sir J. Gorst 
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said he discerned at that distance, we find the people 
growing poorer and less and less able to maintain 
themselves, their wives and children, than they were 
before. {Honr^ hear^ and chprrf<.) And we therefore 
say, gentlemen, that the increase of expenditure is, 
under existing circumstances, not only unjustifiable^ 
but positively sinful. {Prolonged eheers.) The increase 
of public expenditure would undoubtedly be welcome 
if it followed upon an increase of wealth and prosperity 
among the people. There has been a large increase 
of revenue in England during the past quarter of a 
century. But it has followed an enormous growth of 
wealth and commerce in England and no one com- 
plains much of it. But in India public expenditure 
goes on increasing while the condition of the people is 
deteriorating day by day, hear.) One simple 

but incontrovertible proof of this lies in the fact that 
almost all the recent additions to the revenue of the 
Government have been screwed out of the first neces- 
sities of the Indian people. To take only the most 
recent instances, increased expenditure has been met 
by enhancing the duty on salt, a thing necessary alike 
to man and cattle; by taxing the poor man’s oil, as 
petroleum has rightly been called, by imposing a 
double tax on the famishing ryots of the North-Western 
Provi.ices and Oudh, and by misappropriating the 
Famine Insurance Fund (shame \)y a fund especially 
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created and promised by three Viceroys to be religi- 
ously set apart for meeting difficulties in times of 
scarcity and famine. {Shame \) 

This ceaseless growth of exf)enditure is, gentlemen, ♦ 
an evil of alarming magnitude and deserves the most 
earnest consideration of Parliament. {Chrers’) Look 
only to your military expenditure. In 1857, with an 
army numbering about 254,000, men, the total military 
expenditure amounted to millions a year. But now 
with an army smaller by not less than 40,000 men, 
your military expenditure stands at the high figure of 
20 million sterling a year. And you know how it is 
met! It is met, as I have told you, by making salt 
and petroleum dear to the masses and by making men 
starve and die in times of scarcity and famine. {Cries 
of sham el) 

I have no wish, gentlemen, to take up much more 
of your time. But allow me just a moment more 
to enable me to point out how dreadfully serious the 
financial situation in India has become, and how urgent- 
ly necessary it is, in consequence, to check and curtail 
this overgrown military expenditure. Taxation has 
reached its utmost limit in India. There is no margin 
left for the Government to fall back upon in the hour of 
necessity* Sir E. Baring, our former Finance Minister^ 
said in his evidence before the Royal Commission, in 
July last, that when Finance Minister in India he ‘‘was 
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very much struck with the weakness of the financial 
position by reason of the absense of any financial 
reserve/ He said he had publicly declared in his 
Budget Statement of 1882 tliat the duty on salt was 
lowered with the view to constituting a financial 
reserve, and that he had intended to bring down 
the duty, in the course of years, to a rupee a maund, in 
order that it might constitute a real reserv^e. But far 
from that wise course being persisted in the duty on 
salt lias, as you know, been again raised to Rs. 2-8 a 
maund, and the financial position is weaker than it 
ever was before. If unfortunately a war breaks out 
to-marrow, which God forbid, Government have no 
means of raising the necessary amount of monc} except 
by borrowing. (‘‘Question !’') 1 do not know what the 

gentlemen behind means by the word “Question.” If he 
questions the validity of my statement I am willing 
to quote official authorities in support of what I say. 
But, I don’t wish to detain you any longer. All that 
I sayi I say, to show the necessity of Parliament exerci- 
sing a constant control over the Indian expenditure, 
and by cutting down all that is unnecessary or extrava- 
gant in it, to rescue the finances of India from that 
sorrowful embarrassment into which they are at present 
plunged. {Cheers,) 

It is sad and strange, gentlemen, that the new 
rules of the House of wh\ 6 h we are complaining have 
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been brought into force during the Premiership of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. His Lordship, when Secretary 
of State for India, very emphatically expressed the 
opinion in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Comittee on Indian finance, that the most effectual 
way of securing financial justice for India was for the 
House of Commons to be constantly watchful on our 
behalf. His I^ordship said that in order to save India 
from being oppressed, the House of Commons should 
keep a sufficiently sharp eye over matters concerning 
India. And yet it is in his time that these new 
rules have been passed, whereby the House is 
precluded from exercising even that little watchfulness 
over Indian matters .»^hich it hitherto used to do. But, 
gentlemen, as has been explained to you, this has been 
an unforeseen result of the rules. I hope with confidence 
that the rules will soon be amended, and that not only 
will our old privilege be restored to us, but that the 
Hon’ble House will fix such a date for the consideration 
of the Indian Budget as will allow of a fair and full dis- 
cussion of questions affecting the welfare of the 200 mil- 
lions of people entrusted by Providence to their care. 
{Cheers and land cries of Vote,) 



INDIAN GRIEVANCES AND THEIR 
REMEDIES 

In seconding’ the following resolution of the Seventh 
Indian National Congress held at Nagpur in 1891, 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya said. 

That fully fifty mill ions of the jxyp^dation^ a 
nitm her yearly increasi ng^ are dragging out a )niscrahle 
eiV'istence on the verge of star ration y and that, in every 
decade several 'inill ions act tially peris]} hy starvation. 

That this nnhapj)t/ condition of a fail's is largely 
due to — 

(^a) the exclusion 4 )f t hi' people (f India from a due 
participation in the adinini'^trationy and all control over 
the jinances of their 0101 country^ the remedy for which has 
been set forth in Resolution Cl; 

(h) the extravagant cost of the present adniinistra- 
tioUy Military and drily }>at especially the former ; and to 
(c^ a short-sighted system of Land^ Revenue Adminis- 
traiiony whereby not only is all improvement in the 
agriculture of the country, on which nine-tenths of the 
population depend for siidisistencCy rendered impossible, 
but the gradual deterioration of that agriculture assured. 

That hence it has become imperatively necessary — 
that the cost of the administration he greatly reduced; in 
the military branch, by a substantial reduction of the 
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standing annfjy hg flu' siihsf itiition (\f long frrni local 
Enropean Irtfops like thoxc o f the Ho}i, Ey J . Cojnpa n g Jor 
the present short term fmperial regiments 'tcith their hearg 
cost of recrnif ment in England y in- transport and (f the, 
eiicessive niortalitg a^iiongst iKOi-acdimatized gonths; iaj 
the cessation, of the gigantic n aste of moneg that hax gone 
on no w for ^sereral gears y on so-called Erontier Defend’s 
a7id bg a strici cconomg in the Coni^nissariat^ Ordina nee 
a7id Store Depai'tmem-ts ; a)id in the Civil Branchy bg the 
'wide substitation (f a rh<‘ajn‘r indigeiioas ageneg for ike 
extremelg costlg imported Staff ; and that measures be at 
once takeoi to givey as 'wa-'! promised bg the British Govern- 
ment thirtg gears agoy jU' it g and permanence to the land 
Meveniie demand and thus jH’rmit capital and labour to 
co^nbine to develop the. (ugriculture of the countrgy which y 
under the exisiirig sgsh ni of temporarg settleme'ntsy i}i 
recent times of ten last t ng for short periods y in some cases 
onlg extending to 10 amd 1 2 gears pis found to he impossible 
and to estahlish agricnlttiral hanks. 

That this Coiigress dors most earnestlg entreat tln'- 
peoplc of Great Britain <ni.d frelaiid not to permit ang 
further sacrijice of life bg the. shortcomOigs of the exisf.ingy 
doubtless well-intentioned y but no7ie the less uiisatis fact trrg 
adminisU^atioUy but to insist a'nd speedilgy bn these, 
reforms, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is 
my duty to second the proposition, or part of the pro- 
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position which has been so ably moved by my friend 
Mr. Wacha. That duty is rendered easy by the 
exhaustive manner in which he has dealt with tlie 
subject ; still I must ask your indulgence a few minutes 
in order to lay before you a few' more ideas bearing on 
the same subject, and to show^ the exterme necessity 
and urgency of the reforms wdiich w'e are advocating. 
It has often been said that we Congress people repeat 
from year to year the same old cries, the same 
demands, and then go back to our homes after complet- 
ing this part of our work. But, gentlemen, who is to 
blame for this state of things! Are we to blame for 
repeating these old cries, or does not the blame 
rather pertain to the Government which turns from 
year to year a deaf ear to those our most earnest 
appeals ? Numberless officers of the Ciovernment 
have said that the poverty of this country is unques- 
tionably very great, and that poverty is growing 
from year to year. Sir W. Hunter, Sir Charles Eliot, 
Sir A. Colvin and a number of others have, from their 
seats in the Viceroy’s Council, constantly repeated 
mournfully and sadly the fact that India is poor and 
is becoming poorer and poorer every day. And what 
do we find ? Have any measures worthy of the name 
been adopted to ameliorate that condition, to check 
the growth of that poverty, and to stamp it out of the 
country ? No, to our deep regret, and (I am extremely 
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sorry to say it) to the shame of our Government, 
nothing*, absolutely nothing, has been done. Ten or 
fifteen years ago Sir William Hunter said that nearly 
a fifth of the population of India, nearly 40 millions, 
go through life on insufficient food. Sir Charles Eliot, 
while Commissioner of Assam, said : “I do not hesitate 
to sa}’ that half our agricultural population do not 
know from year’s end to year’s end what it is to have 
their hunger satisfied.’^ Sir E. Baring, Financial 
Minister in the Viceroy’s Council, said “ That the 
average income of the Indian people was Rs. 27 per 
head.’’ Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji has proved, and Mr. 
Digby has also recently shown, that the amount is 
under Rs. 21 per head. But in view of these admitted 
and undeniable facts, what measures have the Govern- 
ment taken to check the growth of poverty and stamp 
it out of the land ? They may no doubt have made 
efforts now and then to show that they are willing to 
check the growth of this poverty. They now and then 
appoint a Commission to take evidence, here and 
there, and submit reports. But what is their treatment 
of these Commissions, and what do they do with these 
reports? They throw them aside for ever. There was 
the Simla Army Commission ; there has been the 
Public Service Commission ; there was the Finance 
Committee. What have their labors brought about? no 
doubt bulky reports ably written and printed ; but 
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nothing further has resulted from them. It is therefore no 
fault of ours. It gives us no pleasure to repeat these 
same old cries — cries prompted by the intense agony 
of our condition — cries which go out of our hearts 
and our lips, not because we desire to talk of these 
things, but because the pain we feel compels us to 
utter them, to make these appeals to the Government 
in the hope that their hearts may yet melt, that they 
may yet take pity on the condition of the people and 
make an honest, manly effort to cut down expenditure, 
and to save the people of this country from the misery 
they are suffering at the present moment. 

Of course, we know that the causes of this poverty 
arc manifold. No one can expect us, in the course 
of our debates here, much less in the short speeches 
made on any of these resolutions, to deal exhaustively 
with all the causes of rhat poverty. In this resolution 
we deal with the causes for which the Government 
is mainly responsible, and we point out the remedies 
which the Government can directly apply, if it chooses 
to do so, and which it is the plainest duty of the 
Government to apply, if it cares to call itself a civi- 
lized Government. What are those duties and those 
remedies? In the first three clauses you speak of the 
exclusion of the people of India from a due participa- 
ion in the administration. That has been dealt with 
by my predecessors, and 1 will leave it. Those who 
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follow me may well take up the question of revenue 
administration. My friend, Mr. Wacha, has spoken of 
the military expenditure of the country. It pains me 
deeply to think of that question. You know that in 
the gracious Proclamation of Her Majesty she said 
that she held herself bound to her Indian people by the 
same ties and obligations as those which bind her to 
her subjects in Great Britain and Ireland ; and further 
that no Indian subject of Her Majesty will be excluded 
from any appointment by reason of birth, color or creed 
And yet what do we find? Take the military branch 
of the service. Our countrymen have served the Gov- 
ernment, and will continue to serve it with remarkable 
fidelity and unflinching courage they have gone beyond 
the borders of Indin, wherever Her Majesty has desired 
them to go, and have fought and shed their blood. And 
what have been their rewards ? They are confined to 
such subordinate positions as Snbedar and Rpmldar 
majorships ; they are not allowed to go higher, after 
;25 years of valorous service, they remain subordinate 
to the sub-lieutenant, who joined yesterday. Is that 
carrying out the intentions of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty? Where is the justification, in reason or in 
fact, for not allowing Indian soldiers to be appointed 
as captains, as colonels, aud as generals in Her 
Majesty’s Army. Have they not faithfully and bravely 
served Her Majesty in numberless battles? Can the 
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most confirmed of our opponents point to one instance 
(setting aside the doubtful case of the sad Mutiny) in 
which Indian soldiers have not discharged their duties 
faithfully and honorably? Send Mahomedans to fight 
against the Afghan, they lay side all considerations of 
religion and fight against brethern of their own creed. 
Send Hindus to any part of the country beyond India; 
they fight for Her Majesty faithfully and honorably. 
Why then exclude these people from any participation 
in the reward of the higher branches of the thilitary 
service ? What is the result ? That a large pro- 
portion of the income of this country goes to foreign 
lands in the shape of pension and pay. The sam^ 
remark applies to Civil Administration. There is that 
gracious Proclamation, and there is the practice of 
Her Majesty’s representatives here and in England. 
Is the practice in conformity with the Proclamation? 
You exclude Indian people almost entirely from the 
Convenated Civil Service by saying that you will hold 
the examinations for it only in England. You do 
not employ the children of the soil even in those posi- 
tions which Secretaries of State for India have declared 
are resered for the children of the soil. — I mean employ- 
ment in the Uncovenanted Service. You recruit officers 
for the Covenanted Civil Service. A hundred officers 
are needed ; you recruit a hundred and fifty. The 
result is, in the fitst place, that you make the 
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country pay for service which it does not require; 
and, in the second place, you make these covenanted 
officials encroach upon the grounds rcseved for 
men in the Uncovenanted Service. For all matters, 
whatever branch you take up, forest or railways, 
or the P. W. D., the desire is not that Indians should 
be employed, not that fit men should be employed, 
but that places may be found (1 am sorry to say so) 
for Englishmen in India, so that they may draw 
incomes far be 3 ^ond their market value at their 
own homes, and take their savings and pensions 
hence to spend them in England (CJoepr^,) Let none 
think that I am prompted by any unkind feeling 
towards my English brethern in saying so. I have 
the same love, affection and esteem for them as I have 
for my other fellow human beings. What I say is 
that it is most improper, that it is unrighteous, that 
it is criminal and sinfiul to let people living in a 
distant country come here and enjoy all these advan- 
tages while you have a host of people starving at 
your door. You speak of the poverty of the country. 
What else can the country be but poor ! The Marquis 
of Salisbury himself declared that much of the revenue 
of India is exported without any equitable equivalent 
in return. There are others who say that a large 
proportion of the revenue of India goes out in the 
shape of pay and pension to England and other 
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places. The total expenditure of the Civil Service is 
about 1 4 ? millions. Of this nearly two-thirds go to 
Enropeans, and only one-third to natives of this 
country. In the Military Service, again, all the loaves 
and fishes, all the best and most honored offices are 
given to Europeans, not because they are a whit 
fitter than their brother Indian soldiers, not because 
they are more courageous, more able to fight and to 
defeat the enemy, but because the) happen to possess 
a fairer complexion, i^^hame). Combining the Military 
and Civil Services: you will find, I cannot give the 
exact figure, but it cannot be less than 15 millions 
sterling every year going in the shape of pay and 
persions and home expenditure of various kinds to 
England from India never to return to it. The result 
has been well pointed out in the press and on the plat- 
form, but no one has put it more pithily than Mr. J. 
Wilson in the h\/rtm<j]dlu Uerhur of March 1884, and 
his remarks are true now, with the necessary correc- 
tions. He says: ‘dn one form or other we draw 
fully / 30,000,000 a year from that unhappy country, 
and there the average wages of the natives is about 
per annum, less rather than more, in many parts” 
(of course we know that it is nothing like ^5 ; it is 
and a few shillings.) “Our Indian tribute, therefore 
represents the entire earnings of upwards of six (in 
reality 100 millions) of the people. It means the abstract 
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tion of more than one-tenth (really one-third) of the 
entire sustenance of India every year.’’ I will not long-er 
occupy your time. I have had my little say, and I 
hope that those who follow will make it clearer 
still that the Government, in excluding the children of 
the soil from employment in the higher branches 
of the service, are persisting, not only in a most un- 
righteous but a most suicidal policy. Gentlemen, 
Government cannot live without the people. Let 
the people continue to grow poorer and poorer, and the 
Goyernrnent is nowhere, or at any rate it ceases to 
deserve the name of Government. We have hitherto 
appealed almost in vain ; let us hope that our present 
appeals will not be entirely fruitless. It is true that we 
are interested, and, therefore, we speak with bitterness 
and warmth. Who else will speak but those who are 
interested? It is the man who is being flogged who 
cries out, not the mere bystanders 1 We appeal to the 
English people who are our brethren to make their 
administration of this country more in conformity with 
reason, with justice and with common sense, with those 
high and noble principles, which have always been their 
pride, and which have raised them to the proud position 
which they now’ occupy before the world. Then, and 
then alone, will British rule in India be the glory, as it 
should be of England. Let me quote, in conclusion, the 
words of Mr. Bright on this subject : “You must remem- 
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ber that all this great population has no voice in its own 
affairs. It is dumb before the power that has subjected it. 
It is never consulted upon any matter connected with its 
government. It is subject to the power that rules over it, 
in a manner that cannot be said of the population of any 
civilized Christian people of the world." Let the English 
people make haste and take away this great reproach 
cast upon them by a man whom they revere and 
then we shall always be happy in our mutual union 
and to our mutual benefit (cheers,) 



GRIEVOUS DISTRESS AMONG 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

In moving the following resolution of the ninth 
Indian National Congress held at Lahore in 1893 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

That this Congress^ concurring in the vicirs set forth 
in 'previous Congresses^ affirms: 

. That fully fifty millions of the population^ a nuinher 
yearly increasing , are dragghig oat a iaiserable existence 
on the verge of star cationy and that 'in every decadoy several 
millions actually prnsh hy starvation, 

A'ud hnmhly urges once more that Immediate steps he 
taken to remedy this ralamitoas state of affairs, 

Mr. President and Brother Delegates, — 
It is with a heaving heart I rise to propose this motion. 
It is a matter of very great regret that a resolution of 
this character should have to be passed year after 
year without our having the consolation of recording 
that the Government had paid earnest attention 
to the matter. I say, it is a matter of very 
great regret because of all the grievances 
under which our people are suffering, of all the 
troubles that they have to undergo, this question of 
poverty is the greatest, and as such, one would expect 
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that the Government would devote its attention to 
remedy the grievance which year after year the best 
intelligence of India has put forward for its considera- 
tion. Gentlemen, as I have said, it is a matter of 
deep regret that we should have to use the words of 
this resolution once more. This subject was brought 
to the attention of Government as early as 1885, when 
the first Congress met in Bombay. Again in 1886, 
when we met at Calcutta for the first time, the subject 
was, if anything, more emphatically dwelt upon and 
we urged Government to instituate enquiries and to 
take steps to remedy the spread of poverty which we 
complained of. 

Though nine years have rolled by, the Government 
have not yet taken any step to remedy the state of 
affairs. All they did was to institute a hole and cor- 
ner enquiry in 1888, not with a view to remedy the 
grievance, but to silence the complaints, if possible, 
by saying that the poverty complained of existed not 
so much in reality as in imagination and the reports 
published by Government, and the Resolution of the 
24th October, 1888, was directly meant to serve that 
end. But if Government make these hole and cor- 
ner enquiries, and evidence is not sought and evidence 
is not received, and reports and resolutions are hurled 
at the heads of the people, with a view to throw dust 
into their eyes, who is to blame if the people don’t 
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believe them and if we complain of the cruel indif- 
ference of the Government ; who is to blame if we 
have to appeal again and again to the Englishmen 
who have come to govern the country and those who 
have taken the responsibility of guiding our desti- 
nies in England ; who is to blame if we have to appeal 
again and again for justice in this country? When 
a proposal was put forward recently in the House of 
Commons, asking that a Royal Commission might 
be appointed to enquire into the complaint, it was said 
by those who did not care to have such an enquiry, that 
honorable gentleman who presides over this assembly, 
had not supplied sufficient evidence of poverty, but, as, 
the President well remarked, you cannot make people 
see if they are not inclined to see. Facts and figures 
have been supplied both this year and in previous 
years which leave no room for doubt that poverty 
has been increasing, goes on increasing and will go on 
increasing, unless something is done to remedy it. If 
they chose to ignore all that is said to them they cannot 
tell us with decency that we have not given them 
evidence. They talk of sense of solemn responsibility 
in having undertaken the task of guding the destinies 
of the millions of this land. When you come to think 
of the small attention they bestow on Indian questions 
and the light-hearted-ness with which they deal with 
the most solemn questions, you begin to suspect, they 
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do not realise their responsibility to God and man ; foi 
injustice, oppression and suffering, are going on under 
their rule. They have asked us to supply evidence of 
the poverty. Will they come and see ? If they believe 
in God and believe they will have to render an 
account of their stewardship in this country, let them 
come out to this country once in their lives and go from 
village to village and town to town and see in what 
miseiy the people live. Let them c.>>me out and ask 
the people what the country was, say, before the 
Mutiny, Where are the weavers, where are those men 
who lived by different industries and manufactures, 
and where are the manufactures which were sent to 
England and other European countries in very large 
quantities year after year? AW that has become a 
thing of the past; every one sitting here is clothed in 
cloth of British make, almost every one — and wherever 
you go you find British manufactures and British 
goods staring you in the face. All that is left to the 
people is to drag out a miserable existence by agrb 
cultural operations and make infinitesimal profit out of 
the little trade left to them. In the matter of the 
services, in the matter of trade, our people are not 
enjoying one hundredth part of the profit and again 
which they used to enjoy fifty years ago. How then 
is it possible for country to be happy? How is it 
surprising that ihe country is not more poor than it is ? 
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There are only two kinds of evidence we can offer 
to our critics, one is the direct evidence of the eyes, 
and we invite them to acquire that for themselves, the 
other is the indirect evidence supplied by the ex- 
perience of those who have lived in this country 
and know the way in which the people live. Any 
such evidence J am ready to place before you, the 
evidence of men in the veracity and accuracy of 
whose statements no man dare utter a doubt. I will 
first call attention to what Mr. John Brig-ht said in 1853, 
in the House of Common. Speaking* of India he 
said, “what is it that the people of of Ihdia, if they 
spoke by my mouth, have to complain of? They 
would tell the House that, as a rule, throug'hout 
almost all the Presidencies, and throghout those 
Presidencies most of which have been longest under 
the British rule, the cultivators of the soil, the great 
body of the population of India, are in a condition 
of great impoverishment, of great dejection and of 
great suffering?’ Later on. Lord Lawrence in 1864, 
said, “ India is on the whole a very poor country. 
The mass of the population enjoy only a scanty subsis- 
tence.'' Speaking in 1873, he again said, “the mass 
of people were so miserably poor that they had barely 
the means of subsistence." In 1868-69 Mr. W. R. 
Robertson, then the head of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Madras said, “The condition of the Agriciil- 
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tural labourer in India is a disgrace to any country 
calling itself civilised/’ Sir Auckland Colvin speakmg 
in 1885 in connection with the License Tax Amend- 
ment Bill remarked, “The masses of the people are 
men whose income at the best is barely sufficient to 
afford them the sustenance necessary to support life, 
living as they do on the barest necessaries of life.” In 
1882 Sir Evelyn Baring said, speaking as the Finance 
Minister of this country. “It has been calculated that 
the average income per head of the population in Ind ia 
is not more than Rs. 27 a year, and though I ^m not 
prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accurac}^ of 
a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently accurate to 
justify the conclusion that the tax paying community is 
exceedingly poor. To derive any very large increase 
of revenue from so, poor a population as this, is 
obviously impossible, and if it were possible, would be 
unjustifiable.” Again in the discussion on the budget 
after repeating the above statement regarding the 
income of Rs. 27 per head per annum, he said: “But 
he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
poverty of the masses of the people. In England the 
average income per head of the population is £ 33 (it 
is now £ 41), in France it was £ 23, in Turkey which 
was the poorest country in Europe it was £ 4 per head. 
He would ask honourable members to think what 
Rs. 27 per annum was to support a person and then 
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he would ask whether a few annas was nothing to 
^Vich poor people.^' Again if you come to 1888 you 
find that the Government of India admit indirectly that 
there was a great and increasing poverty, for, what 
did they say in their white-washing resolution? They 
said: “There is evidence to show that in all parts of 
India there is a numerous population which lives from 
hand to mouth, is always in debt, does not save and 
has little or nothing to fall back upon in bad seasons.^’ 
It is unnecessary for me to multiply these quotations; 
any man who cares to know the real facts can read 
the . valuable papers of our illustrious Chairman and 
the paper issued by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in 
which the condition of the country is graphically 
and truly depicted. There was no shadow of fact 
in the excuse that our illustrious Chairman did not 
supply facts, for by official papers the fact is proved 
that there is great poverty and that Government is 
doing nothing, or precious little to remove that pov- 
erty or check its growth. I ask you to say by this 
resolution that there are fully fifty millions of the popu- 
lation dragging out a miserable existence on the verge 
of starvation. It is a serious statement to make, yet 
I am emboldened to ask you to give consent to this 
motion, because, if any thing, it does not fully express 
the poverty of the land ; it falls short because I think 
the numbers are not correct, it underrates the numbers. 
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You might ask me to give my authority for saying this 
I appeal to your own experience, but if you want in- 
direct authority, there is that of Sir Charles Eliot and 
Sir William Hunter. The latter says, “The remaining 
fifth, or forty millions, go through life on insufficient 
food ; ” whilst Sir Charles Eliot says, “I do not hesitate’ 
to say that half of our agricultural population never 
know from year’s end to year’s end what it is to have 
their hunger fully satisfied.” Let the rulers think over 
those words and ask themselves what they will have 
to say to God when they go before Him. I accept all 
these statements of officials of Government, and ask, 
why does not Government do something to remedy 
the evil ? We say that several millions perish by star- 
vation. It is unnecessary to tire you with many figures 
but I will say this to prove that statement. The loss 
of life by war from 1793 to *890 in the whole world 
was 4,500,000 ; the loss of life in 8 years by fever 
alone in India was 4,349,922. Does that not prove 
conclusively that several millions of our people die 
from sheer starvation, and are we not justified in ask- 
ing our rulers to earnestly give this matter their most 
earnest consideration before the danger develops into 
a danger of a serious character ? ’ (Loud applause.) 



POVERTY AND FAMINE 


In supporting the following resolution of the twelfth 
Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 1896 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

Hint this Congress deplore^' the oiitbreal: of famine in 
more or less acute form throughout India and holds that 
this and other famines ivhich have occurred in recent years 
are due to the great poverty of the people^ brought on by 
the divin of the wealth of the country tvhich has been 
going on for years together, and by the excessive taxation 
and ove reassessment, consequent on a policy of extravagance, 
followed by the (xovernment both in the Civil and the 
Military departments, which has so far impoverished the 
people that at the first touch of scarcity they are rendered 
helpless and must perish unless fed by the State or 
helped by private charity In the opinion of this Congress 
the true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies in 
the adopt ion of a policy which would enforce economy, 
husband the resources of the State, foster the development 
of indigenous and local arts and industries which have 
practically been extinguished and help forward the intro- 
duction of modern arts and industries. 

In the meantime the Congress would remind the 
Government of its solemn duty to save human! life arid 
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mitigate human suffering^ (the provisions of the emsting 
Famine Code being in the opinion of the Congress inade^ 
quate as regards wages and rations and oppressice as 
regards task work^) and would appeal to the Government to 
redeem its pledges by restoring the Famine Insurance Fund 
(keeping a sejyarate account of it) to its original footing and. 
to apply it more largely to its original purpose^ riz., the 
immediate relief of the famine-stricken people. 

That in view of the fact that private charity in England 
is ready to ^iow freely into this country at this awful 
juncture and considerhig that large classes of sufferers can 
only be reached by private charity, this Congress desires to 
enter its most emphatic protest against the mayine r in u'hich 
the Government of India is at present blocking the xcay, 
and this Congress humbly ventures to ex^press the liope that 
the disastrous mistake committed by Lord Lytton's (govern- 
ment in the matter will not he reqeated on this occasion, 

Mr. President and Brother Delegates — The reso- 
lution has been spoken to by several gentlemen and 
the various parts of it have been ably dealt with 
by them. 1 would only ask your attention to certain 
points connected with the subject which I think would 
bear further consideration. 

' Gentlemen, we have now been under the benign 
rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qneen Empress 
for a very long period : and we have been under the 
rule of England for a much longer period still. We 
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are governed by what is admitted by all impartial 
critics to be on the whole the best Civil Service in the 
world. In addition to all that, you will remember that 
our country is not poor in its natural resources. With 
all our ample resources, with such an excellent Civil 
Service to govern us, why is it that we, of all people on 
earth, should be liable to suffer so fearfully from these 
periodically recurring famines ? Why, I ask, there is 
not something very wrong in the present system of Gov- 
ernment? My friend, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, 
has said truly that if the reforms, which have so long 
and so strongly been advocated by the National 
Congress, had been accepted and carried out by Gov- 
ernment, these dreaded famines would have become 
matters of past history. (Hear, hear). 1 invite your 
attention to the first portion of the resolution wherein 
we say that it is our firm conviction “that the first 
outbreak of famine, in a more or less acute form 
throughout India at present, and the other famines 
which have occurred in recent years, are due 
to the great impoverishment of the people, brought on 
by excessive taxation, consequent on the policy of 
extravagance followed by the Government, both in 
the civil and military expenditure, and that system has 
so far impoverished the people that at the first touch of 
scarcity they are rendered helpless and begin to perish 
unless they are fed by the State.^’ Gentlemen, as has 
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been happily expressed by our poet Kalidas, taxation 
is like the moisture absorbed by the rays of the sun, — 
absorbed that it may descend in a thousandfold 
measure to fertilise the land from which it has been 
drawn. But unfortunately for us, a very large portion 
of the moisture thus absorbed descends not at all here, . 
but falls in heavy refreshing showers upon more 
fortunate lands which stand not much in need of it. In 
the Civil Service of this country, for instance, nearly 
six crores of rupees are spent annually upon the 
salaries of its European members, who are not resi- 
dents of this country. Of the twenty-four crores 
spent every year upon the military department, nearly 
two-thirds of the amount paid as salary goes to- 
wards the pay of Europeans and only one-third 
towards that of the natives oi the country. Add to 
this the large amount that we have to remit every 
year to England in the shape of Home charges. 
When such vast sums of money are drawn away year 
after year from the country, can you wonder that it 
should grow poorer and poorer and that the people 
should become less able to bear the ordinary burdens di 
life, and much less able to meet the calamity of a famine 
when it should come upon them? That, however, is not 
all. Look at the condition of our arts and industries. A 
time there was when the people of England were supp- 
lied with Indian cloth to such an extent that Daniel 
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Defoe, writing to an English Magazine, bitterly com- 
plained that the English weavers had thereby been 
thrown completely out of work. The nation was roused 
to a sense of its duty to its weavers. Parliament came to 
their rescue, and adopted measures to put down the ex- 
tensive use of the products of Indian looms in England. 
The times have changed. Now m India we are 
surrounded on all sides with products of English and 
other foreign mills and manufactories. Even the little 
pins we use, w.e have to get from England. This influx 
of foreign manufactures has killed our indigenous arts 
and, industries, and has taken the bread away from 
millions of our people. What they used to earn in the 
shape of wages goes now to enrich the foreigner, and 
leaves India the poorer for its loss. And yet little is 
being done to remedy this deplorable state of things 
here. Gentlemen, England would not have occupied 
the position that she does in the world, if the English 
Government had not sedulously fostered the arts and 
industries of England, Why should not Indian indus- 
tries be fostered in the same way as those of England 
And other western countries have been ? If the Indian 
Government had done what it should have done to 
promote technical education and to develop and en- 
courage arts and industries in this country, if the 
Government had utilised and encouraged native talent 
and native industry, instead of foreign talent and 
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ability, the country would not have been so miserably 
poor as it is at this moment ; and if famine came, the 
people would have been able to bear its rigours with- 
out resort to Government or appeal to foreign nations 
for help. (Cheers). But this extinction of native arts 

and industries, and the exclusion of the children of the 

/ 

soil from the vast majority of the more lucrative ap- 
pointments in the public service, have reduced the 
country to. its present state of abject poverty. Our 
national average income is but £2 a year per head 
of the population, half of that of even Turkey, said 
to be the most mis-governed country in Europe. 
Out of this low income, we are forced to contribute 
largely to maintain the costliest system of adminis- 
tration known to the civilised world ; and the bulk 
of the higher appointments in that administration 
being filled with foreigners, much of what we thus 
contribute is drained out of the country, never to re- 
turn to it again. It was inevitable that such a state of 
things, so long continaed, should bring the people to 
their present pitiable condition, when forty millions 
of them are believed to be living constantly on the 
verge of starvation, and when the failure of a single 
harvest brings millions to the door of death, and would 
make th^m perish unless the State intervened in time 
to help them, (i/ear, hear,) This is not a view which 
we Indians alone entertain, but it is also held by more 
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than one eminent English statesman. I will quote to you 
the opinion of two of them only which must carry great 
weight with them. John Bright speaking in 1877 

said: — “I say that a Government put over 250,000,000 of 
people which has levied taxes till it can levy no more, 
which spends all that it can levy and which has 
borrowed 100,000,000, more than all that it can levy 
— I say a Government like that has some fatal defect 
which, at some not distant time must bring disaster 
and humiliation to the Government and to the people 
on whose behalf it rules.” Another emint Eng- 
lishman, Sir George Wingate, says: — Taxes spent 
in the country in which they are raised are totally 
different in their effect from taxes raised in one coun- 
try and spent in another. In the former case the taxes 
collected from the population are again returned to the 
industrious classt s. But the case is wholly different 
when the taxes are not spent in the country from which 
they are raised. They constitute an absolute loss and 
extinction of the wliole amount withdrawn from the 

taxed country Such is the nature of the tribute 

we have so long exacted from India. From this explana 
tionsome faint conception may be formed of the cruel, 
crushing effect of the tribute upon India. The Indian 
tribute whether weighed in the scales of justice, or 
viewed in the light of our own interest will be found to 
be at variance with humanity, with common sense, and 
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the maxims of economic science/^ hear). It 

is unnecessary for me to dilate any further on this 
points I think I^have said enough to justify our be- 
lief that unless the Governnient introduces changes 
in the administration to make it less costly than it is 
at present, and thereby reduces the burden of taxa- 
tion, unless it utilises native talent and promotes 
native arts and industries and minimises the drain 
of the country's wealth to other lands, ciir liability 
to suffer from these dreaded famines will not cease ; 
and, as has been observed by Sir George Chesney ‘‘till 
the danger of famine has been guarded against to 
the fullest extent the English in India may replace 
anarchy by peace and may distribute equal justice, and 
remove ignorance, but it cannot be said that they have 
fulfilled their whole duty by the people of the country/^' 
{Cheers,) 

Gentlemen, having made these few observations^ 
with regard to the first paragraph of the Resolution, I 
will ask you to bear with me for a few minutes more,, 
while I say something on the state of affairs in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Times have been hard 
witfi us in the North-Western Provinces for the last 
three years. We have had a succession of bad seasons, 
and the people have been less and less able, Xo bear the 
severity of the present season. The distress that is now 
prevailing in my part of the country is widespread and 
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Intense. But fortunately for us, we have at the head of 
affairs in our provinces, a ruler with a large, sympathetic 
heart, ((7/ie6?>\) clear foresight, and\a statesman-like 
determination to do all that can be done by his Govern- 
ment to prevent death by starvation. You have rightly 
and justly made your acknowledgments to Sir Antony 
Macdonnell. (Cheers,) Were it not for his presence in my 
provinces, you might have had to hear at this moment 
that scoreS|pf thousands of people had died from starva- 
tion in the Bundelkhand and Allahabad divisions alone. 
I believe all that can be done by the head of the Admi- 
nistration at a time like this is being done by Sir Antony 
Macdonnell. It is due to His Honor’s prudent forecast of 
the coming calamity, and the timely arrangements 
he made to cope with it, that you find nearly three 
lakhs of persons in receipt of state relief at this moment 
in my provinces, (lleavy hear.) The distress however, as 
1 have said, is very widespread and is deepening every 
day. The measures of relief require to be extended and 
supplemented. The number of persons employed on 
relief works is but an index of the suffering which the 
people generally are undergoing; and even such as it 
is,it will multiply itself fast and frequently during the 
months that lie between us and the next spring harvest. 

Besides, beyond the circle Of those who resort to 
relief works, is a vast number of pardanashin women 
.and the respectable middle class poor who are keenly 
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feeling the pressure of the prevailing high prices. 
They, too, badly need relief. The Government of Sir 
Antony Macdonnell has been good enough to place 
Rs. 15,000 a month at the disposal of the Relief Fund 
Committee at Lucknow for help to pardanaMns and 
the middle class poor. I am told it is proposed to 
distribute relief at the rate of Rs. 2 per head, which 
I think would be too small. But even at that rate, 
the "sum would reach to help 7,500 persons only. 
The Government has granted Rs. 5,000 a month for 
similar distribution at Allahabad. This with the addition 
of a small contribution from the fund raised by the 
people would only suffice to bring help to say three 
thousand persons of the respectable middle class. But 
the number of persons who need relief is very much 
larger in both these populous cities. And the number 
will be daily on the increase for some time. Then there 
are pardanashin ladiefi and the respectable poor in other 
districts of the United Provinces, people with small 
incomes and large families, who find it increasingly 
difficult to make the two ends meet during the present 
hard times. They cannot, owing to various social con- 
siderations resort to relief works. Many of them would 
seem not to require help. But they stand sorely in 
need of it, and, they wonld welcomfe it, if it is given to 
them in a manner to make it acceptable and effec- 
tive. Gentlemen, many relief committees are being 
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formed in differeni places in my provinces. And I 
Jlope they will bring much relief to the people. But 
I must say, l fear, with all that the people will have 
to undergo a great deal of privation and suffering 
until the existing condition of things changes for the 
better. That change cannot, under the most hopeful 
view, come about until the spring crops have been 
harvested. For the next three months, therefore, the 
people of my provinces will, I am sorry to think, 
require help in a very large and daily increasing 
measure. And if any help is to come to us, either 
from this country or from other countries, this is the 
time when it should come in. And no one who has 
any spark of human sympathy or any sense of respon- 
sibility left in him should stand in the way of that 
help, if he cannot actively assist in bringing it. (CJiee^rs.) 

One word more, gentlemen, and I have done ; and 
that is about the rations and wages allowed under 
he Famine Code. I am sorry to find that the rations 
prescribed in the code are smaller in quantity than 
those prescribed for prisoners in jails. My Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Tilak has been good enough to place in my 
hand a table which he has himself prepared, from 
which it seems that persons who are sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour, are allowed 24 
ounces of flour with 5 of dal every day in the 
Bombay Presidency ; 25 ounces of flour with 4 
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of dal in Madras ; 28 of flour with 2 of dal in the 
N. W. P.; and 22 of flour with 6 of dal in Bengal. 
But under the Famine Code the maximum ration 
prescribed as sufficient to maintain able-bodied relief- 
workers in health and strength is only 24 ounces 
of flour with 4 of dal every day I In the case of 
persons sentenced to simple imprisonment with- 
out labour, every adult male gets 20 ounces of flour 
with *1? of dal in Bombay; 2i of flour with 4 of dal 
in Madras ; 20 of flour with 2 of dal in the N. W. P.; 
and 18 of rice with 4 of dal in Bengal. But only 
16^ ounces of flour with 2 of ffa/ are allowed under the 
Famine Code to the inmates of the poor-house and 
to other persons who are unable to work. The rations 
prescribed for the different classes of prisoners were 
fixed as the result of a long and careful enquiry by 
the medical officers of Government, and may safely be 
taken to be the right measure of food that is needed 
to keep prisoners in health and strength. To allow 
less than that quantity to persons whom calamity 
and not crime has brought to depend on the State 
for food, is to say the least, of it unbecoming and 
unjust. (Cheers,) If they are to be saved from death 
by starvation, they should certainly be given enough 
of food to be able to keep up their health and work- 
ing strength. Then again there is no provision for 
supplying the necessary clothing to the poor in the 
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Famine Code. The Code requires to be amended in 
these respects. And I hope the amendments will be 
soon made. In the matter of tasks, it was recom-- 
mended by the Famine Commission that not more 
than 75 per cent, of the work done by an ordK 
nary labourer should be imposed upon relief workers^ 
but the complaint comes from many parts of the 
country that the full amount of work is exacted from 
people who go to the relief w(^rks, and, perhaps, this 
combined with the rather short wages given, forms 
the reason why people keep away from relief works 
as long as they can. These are matters which call 
for the urgent consideration of Government. The 
Famine Code, admirable in other respects, requires 
tcT be amended in regard to the matters noted above. 
To illustrate the . necessity of an early amendment, 
I will quote to you but one instance. There is no 
better poor-house on my side, so far as I know, than 
the one at Lucknow. Mr. Gray, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Lucknow, had at first ordered that every 
adult male should receive the i6 ounces of flour laid 
down in the Famine Code. But finding that it did not 
satisfy the hunger of the people, he directed that i8 
ounces per day should be given to each of them. 
Three months later, he was told that he could only 
allow i6 ounces per day, and he had to go down, 
against his own better judgment, to the standard 
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prescribed in the Code. I earnestly hope the Govern^ 
tnent will soon revise the Code, or issue instructions to 
its officers to give as much food as is necessary to those 
who come to relief works or poor-houses to maintain 
them in health and strength. I also hope that the Gov- 
ernment will take immediate measures to bring in all 
the help possible, not merely from its own coffers, but 
4lso from England to the rescue of the people, before 
it has become too late, before they have been so far 
weakened and emaciated, so much broken down by 
suffering, as to be unable any longer to maintain the 
struggle for existence, when no help which the Gov- 
ernment might bring them would avail to save them 
from the jaws of death. (Loud cheers.) 
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In seconding the following resolution of the fifteenth 
Indian National Congress held at Lahore in 1899^ 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — 

That this Congress, while gratefiillij recognising the 
endear 0 firs 'made hy the Indian ayid Provincial (rovern- 
ments to save Jiuman life and relieve distress at the 
jpresent famine, urges the adoption of the true remedy — to- 
imp rare the condition of the cultivating classes and 
prevent the occurrence of famine. This Congress recom- 
mends tJiP curtailment (f public erpenditurCy the develop- 
ment of local and indigenous industries , and the moderating 
of land assessment. 

^tr. President, ladies and Gentlemen : — I have 
the pleasure to second this resolution, and I do not 
think I need say much in support of it. This is a 
question, gentlemen, which has not been brought 
before the Congress for the first time. Almost in 
an identical form this matter has been placed before 
the Congress in years past, and the Congress has ex- 
pressed its opinion very emphatically as to the true 
remedy for famine. Gentlemen, the regret is that 
notwithstanding this recorded expression of opinion 
by the Congress, notwithstanding the expression of 
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similar opinion by English Statesmen and Politicians 
who have governed this country and, notwithstanding 
also the conviction which has been expressed in writing 
by many officials of State, the remedy which seems to 
be not denied, not seriously disputed by anybody 
but admitted by most, should not yet have been most 
seriously adopted, at any rate that no serious effort 
should have been made to grapple with the question, 
as it should have been done. Now, gentlemen, in the 
first part of the resolution you justly express your 
appreciation of the endeavours which are being made 
by Provincial Administrations to relieve distress and to 
mitigate suffering so far as they can, by administering 
relief in times of famine. It is undoubtedly a grand 
humanitarian sight to see the Government employing 
all its vast machinery to relieve distress, so far as it 
humanly can, when there is actual distress in the country. 
I do not think there is a single man who has seen 
the grand famine operations or heard of them and 
yet will fail to express his deep obligations to the 
Government for that measure. But when these sights 
recur with an unfortunate frequency as they do, when 
you find famines coming one after another during the 
course of a short period of 3 or 4 years, you begin to 
turn away from the consideration of the humanitarian 
aspect of relieving distress when it (tomes, and you 
begin almost to feel callous for the time being as to the 
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fate of the few who are suffering when you think of the 
fate of the many who may be overcome in time to come 
by the same dire calamity. You ask, where is the 
remedy? Where is the guarantee? Where is the assur- 
ance, the hope, that this dire calamity will not overtake 
many more millions in the year to come? (Hear, here.) 

I am sorry to say, gentlemen, there does not seem to 
me to be any response of a hopeful nature to that 
question at least for the present moment. It has been 
long understood that famines in India do occur with 
greater frequency than they occur in more civilised 
countries. When I say more civilised countries let me 
tell you, in one respect there is no country which is 
more civilised than India, namely in having the 

good fortune, the exceptionally good fortune of having 
what has been pronounced by several competent men 
as was also expressed the other day by our President, 
a magnificent civil service for the country {cheers). 
Now, gentlemen, with such a service to guide the 
affairs of the country, with men of the highest culture, 
men of the broadest humanitarian feelings, men who 
come out with the idea of serving the country in - 
the best way they can and also to a country not at 
all poor in its natural resources, what is it that brings 
famine to the doors of India so often and so repeatedly? 
What is it that prevents the Government of this country 
from driving out the famine practically from India as 
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it has been driven practically from other civilized 
countries which have not such an excellent service 
there as we have a good fortune to possess. There 
must be some reason gentlemen. It is not the service 
which is to blame, but it is the system which is to blame 
{hear^ hear). The pity, the great pity, the deplorable 
pity of it is, that notwithstanding the matter has been 
so often brought before the Government, the true 
remedy has never yet been seriously thought of being 
applied. Gentlemen, the question that you have before 
you to day is that of famine occurring repeatedly; 
and the remedy that you point out briefly in this 
resolution is that the condition of the cultivating classes 
must be improved. Gentlemen, remember it is nu 
use my repeating to you that 4/5 of the population of 
this country depends upon agriculture. Now, the con- 
dition of agriculture cannot be improved unless the 
Government take good care to consider what is 
necessary to improve that condition. There are two 
aspects of the question, the Government revenue 
demand and the fixity of tenure to the cultivating 
classes. With regard to the first, gentlemen, we have 
repeatedly expressed our conviction that Permanent 
settlement should be extended to all those parts of 
India where it does not obtain (cheers). With regard 
to the second, we have also expressed our deep coii- 
viction that a fixity of tenure should be secured to the 
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cultivating classesj so that they may be better able to 
bear the rigours of famine when it should approach 
them. With regard to the first, it seems tome that 
certain officials of Government think that it is an 
impracticable scheme, that the days are long passed 
when Governors or Statesmen, British Indian States- 
men, would think of extending the permanent settle- 
ment, that we must not hope that it would ever be 
extended, that huge mistake was committed in Bengal 
where a large portion of the revenue of Government 
was made over to the Zemindars of Bengal, to the 
detriment of the rest of the country. 

The government, so say some of these statCvSmen, is 
not going to repeat that huge blunder. Well, gen- 
tlemen, if it were that only the zemindars of Bengal 
or any other part of India that were to be taken 
into consideration, 1 should not be taking up your 
time and spending energy in speaking on this as- 
pect of the question. The zemindars are only a small 
body in the country, compared to the great mass of the 
population in whose midst they live, and I am sure 
that nobody would desire that the measure should not 
be adopted because while it will benefit a large body 
of men in the country it would also benefit the zemin- 
dars (cheers). Gentlemen, the conviction has long 
been expressed that permanent settlement is needed, 
and I would only read to you some quotations from high 
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•official authorities in support of that view. It is no doubt 
in 1793 that permanent settlement was introduced in 
Bengal. The Government had not then all that infor- 
matidn* before them which they have now after a 
century. It is not that English statesmen have given up 
their idea until a .very few years ago, of extending per- 
manent settlement to other par^s of the country. In 
1862 the Secretary of State, in a despatch pointed out 
that it was desirable to extend permanent settlement 
wherever a certain portion of the^area has come under 
cultivation. Again in 1865 the same opinion was ex- 
pressed. Now, gentlemen, the words of the despatch 
are so important that I ask your permission to rea 4 
some of them. Writing in the despatch of 1862, Visco int 
Halifax said : — 

‘After a most careful review of these considera- 
tions, Her Majesty^s Government are of opinion that 
the advantages which may be reasonably expected to 
accrue not only to those immediately concerned with 
land but to the community generally, are sufficiently 
great to justify them in incurring the risk of some 
prospective loss of revenue in order to attain 
them, and^ that settlement in perpetuity in the dis- 
tricts in which the conditions require it or, may here- 
after require it, is a measure dictated by sound policy 
and calculated to accelerate and develop the resources 
of India and to enisure in the highest degree the welfare 
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and contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.’^ 
Now, gentlemen, such an opinion as that coming so 
late as 1862 and being laid before the Government of 
India, and the conviction of vast numbers of educated 
Indians who live in India in the midst of the people 
and who are better acquainted with the evils which are 
incidental to a temporary settlement of land revenue,« 
should set the Government of India at least into a 
mood for serious enquiry whether that was not the 
real and true remedy for the state of things which we 
in common with th^ Government of India deplore- 
Then, gentlemen, there is the question of the fixity 
of tenure to the cultivating classes* I am glad to- 
find, and I am sure we are all grateful to find, that 
not in one but in several Provinces, the Government 
is anxious to obtain fixity of tenure to the cultivating 
classes. In these Provinces, you are aware that efforts 
are being made in that direction, and efforts have 
been made in other Provinces too. Now, gentlemen,, 
you must remember one thing. There is a great 
deal of opposition shown at times, particularly by 
the Zemindars to the advantages of ryot only being 
looked to in the proposals of the Government. I 
do not speak here foi the Zemindars, but I speak in 
the interests of the ryot. The Government ought 
to introduce such rules and make such arrangements 
as will not have to be given up or gradually modified 
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to prevent discontent among Zemindars or to pacify 
them ; and one essential condition of success in the 
line is that while Government wants to give fixity 
of tenure or certainty of long lease to the cultivating 
classes, the Government ought also to restrain its 
hands and not repeatedly demand increased revenue 
for over 12 or 20 or 33 years from the Zemindars 
(Cheers), 

In the unusual excitement which the Land Revenue 
Act has produced in these Provinces I have had 
occasions to meet and discuss the question with several 
Zemindars and I find, gentlemen, that not one, but 
many of them said to me : — 

“We would be very glad and we are very willing 
that the Government should extent to the ryot what 
they want, if the Government would give us also 
permanent settlement as to the revenue demand/ 
(Cheers.) 

Therefore, gentlemen, to that extent, I say the: 
question of permanent settlement is one which concerns- 
the ryots also. Place some restriction on your revenue 
demand and place a corresponding restriction upon the 
demand of the Zemindar from the cultivator, so that 
the cultivator may be secured against undue enhance- 
ment and against capricious ejectment;and you will have 
secured the happiness and contentment qf the very 
greatest portion of the population of India (Cheers) 
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‘Gentlemen, there are just two other matters that I want 
to touch upon. I am very sorry I have trespassed too 
long upon your patience. Of the two other matters to 
which I will briefly refer, one is, amongst other recom- 
mendations we make, we say that Government ought 
to foster native industries and native arts. Time there 
was, when in this very city of Lucknow any number of 
persons were employed in producing things of native 
manufacture, and earning a very handsome living by 
that means. Unfortunately to-day if you go and inquire 
of the old citizens of Lucknow, you will find that 
products of English and other foreign mills have entirely 
killed Indian industries. Gentlemen, we do not blame 
the Government for it. That is a matter about which 
we make no complaint to the Government. What 
we pray is that the Government would take 
measures to give technical and industrial education 
to the people, so that they may be able to find out the 
means of producing those things which are required 
in India in their own midst and not send away 
crores upon crores to foreign lands in lieu of things 
that exist (Cheers). It seems that even if all our 
prayers regarding greater employment of Indians in 
the public service were granted, that would bring us 
only a very small relief, compared to the great relief 
which would come to the country by the introduction 
or revival of native arts and industries (Hear, hear). 
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Gentlemen, it is for this reason that we pray to 
Government to take steps, to give a better technical 
instruction to the people of this country than they 
have hitherto been doing. In England itself more is 
done than in India ; while in countries, like Germany, 
in Asiatic countries like little Japan much more 
attention is paid to important technical instruction, 
preparing the people to produce things that they 
require for their ordinary every day use. 

Therefore, it is, we say that, in our opinion, the 
Government ought to spend much more money on 
establishing and maintaining colleges for imparting 
technical education, than it has hitherto done. Gen- 
tlemen, if these prayers are considered in a candid 
manner, if these prayers are listened to and a serious 
enquiry is instituted as to the means by which effect 
can be given to this, I have no doubt the condition 
of the people will greatly improve at no distant date, 
and if famine should even then come to the doors of 
our people they will be better able to protect them- 
selves against that calamity and the Government 
will find it not necessary to come to the rescue of 
the people to the extent they do at present (Cheers). 



THE EXPENDITURE COMMISSION 


In supporting the following resolution of the eleventh 
Indian National Congresss held at Poona in 1895 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

That the congress is of opinion that the enquiry hy the 
Expenditure Commission leill not he satisfactory to the 
people of this country f nor he of any practical advantage^ 
to the , Government^ unless the lines of policy which 
regidate expenditure are enquired intoy and unless facilities 
are afforded and arrangements made for receiving evidence 
other than official and Anglo-Cndian* And this Congress 
also feels that the enquiry tvould in all prohaMlity yield 
better results, if the proceedings were conducted with open 
doors, 

Mr. President and brother delegates : — It is a 
painful duty I come to perform in supporting the re- 
solution which has been moved by my friend Mr. Bai- 
kunthanath and which has been so well seconded by 
the last speaker. Gentlemen, when Her Majesty the 
^Queen of England (Cheers) assumed the direct govern- 
ment of this country, we rejoiced over the event. We 
rejoiced because we felt that we were taken in hand 
by the sovereign of a country which boasted of free 
institutions, the like of which did not exist in any 
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Other country- We rejoiced because we felt that, what- 
ever might have been the events of the early days of 
British rule, from the moment Her Majesty adopted us 
as her own subjects all unpleasant recollections of the 
pa# were done away with, and \ve could claim to 
stand on an equal tooting with our fellow-subjects of 
Great Britain and Ireland. (Cheers). We also rejoiced 
because we felt and believed that the English people, 
having fought their own constitutional battles' through 
•centuries and having got the principle of govern- 
ment for the people ’’ established firmly in their own 
land would not fail to see that the administration of 
this Country was conducted on the same principle, 
so as to improve the condition of the people in 
all material respects. I am sorry, however, to think, 
gentlemen, that our administrators — the bureaucracy 
which govern us, here and in England — compel us 
at times to doubt whether we were right in re- 
joicing at that event ; and why ? Because before Her 
Majesty assumed the direct government of this 
country, more earnest attention was given to Indian 
affairs ; there was a keener desire to see that no 
injustice was done which could be averted and that the 
interests of the people of India were properly protected 
and promoted, than unfortunately often seems to be 
the case now. In the year 1773, when the East India 
Company applied for a renewal of their Charter, there 
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Was an enquiry by a Parliamentary cdmmittee into the 
administration of India by that Company. That enquiry 
was followed by another enquiry in the year 1793 ; and 
that was followed by similar enquiries every twenty 
years, until the Government of India passed from i|he 
company to the crown. Every one of these enquiries led 
to important reforms, because it disclosed the defects- 
which existed in the administration during the proceed- 
ing twenty years. Since Her Majesty has assumed the 
government of this country, no such enquiry has been 
held. (Shame.) We have long been crying for it, crying^ 
as hard as we could and as earnestly as we could, but I 
am sorry to say we have not yet been given that full 
and comprehensive enquiry into the administration of 
this country by Her Majesty’s Government, which is 
essential to remove defects which exist in that adminis- 
tration, and to make those reforms which are needed 
in the interests of the people as well as of the Govern- 
ment. The necessity for such an enquiry has long been 
recognised. In the very first year of the Congress, 
when we met at Bombay, the first resolution passed 
related to the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
^nquire into the administration of this country. In 1886 
we had the satisfaction to note that a Royal Commission 
had been promised. I think Lord Randolph Churchill 
was then in office. There were words in the speech 
from the Throne which led us to hope that a Commission 
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would be appointed. We expceted it woutd be appoint- 
ed. But years rolled away and no Commission was 
appointed. Our friends in Parliament tried, on every 
opportunity they could get, to impress the necessity of 
such a Commission in Parliament, but unfortunately, 
they too did hot succeed. And why did they not? — 
because it seems to me, gentlemen, to be a hard fact 
that the English people do not take that interest in 
our affairs which they take in their own. (Cheers) 
It seems to be a fact that they are too much occu- 
pied with their own affairs to be able to devote any 
attention to the proper consideration of the affairs 
of this country. But are not our English brethren^ 
therefore, to blame in this matter? We have asked 
them to allow us to exercise the right of considering 
our own affairs ; we have asked them to give us 
Legislative Councils, empowered to consider all those 
questions of domestic administration which, it is 
necessary in the interests of good Government, should 
be considered by the representatives of the people, 
but they have refused to grant us those reforms. They 
have given us a nominal reform in the matter of these 
Councils, which notwithstanding all that may be said 
about it, leaves the Council as helpless as before so 
far as controlling the expenditure of the country is’ 
concerned. (Cheers,) Our Councils to-day are 
practically wha\ they have been since their creation. 
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They only serve to delude the minds of the people into 
believing that they really have some voice in the 
administration of their affairs, which they have not. 
{Cheers,) Gentlemen, it is well to have the strength of 
a giant, but as Shakespeare says, it is tyrannous to 
use it as a giant. England has it fully in her power 
not to grant us anything we may ask for, but she 
should not abuse her power. What we say to her is 
this. If our request is a reasonable one, grant it ; if it 
is not, tell us why it is not reasonable. {Ap'plause,) 
If you do not think us fit to govern ourselves, if you 
think we cannot understand our own finances, and 
say what we can and what we cannot spend con- 
sidering what our means are ; if you think you are 
better judges of it, pray devote a little time and at- 
tention to the consideration of these matters. If you 
cannot find time to do so, permit pray, to do it. 
Why make' us suffer by reason of your inability to 
attend to our concerns, and by preventing us from 
attending to them, from doing what we are most 
anxious to do, not only in our own interests but in the 
interests of the Government as well. (Cheers ) 

Gentlemen, I speak, I must confess, rather strongly, 
it may be, even bitterly, but that is because I feel so 
keenly on the subject. We believe that the existing 
administration is too costly for our people, th^t they 
are growing poorer and poorer un<^er it. We ask 
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that the expenditure should be reduced. We pray 
that a Commission may be appointed to inquire into 
the matter. Our prayer is not heeded ; however, when 
much Pressure was brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, they appointed a Finance Committee, and 
instituted -secret inquiries into the condition of the 
people, during the time of Lord Dufferin. But they 
have never yet given us that comprehensive above- 
board inquiry into the whole administration, which 
we want, and which we believe to be essential for the 
betterment of our condition. Now, at last, when they 
have appointed a Commission, they would mar its 
usefulness by circumscribing the limits of its inquiry 
too narrowly. Why are we not satisfied with this 
Commission ? First, because we are told it will 
inquire only into the propriety or otherwise of 
the expenditure incurred on our behalf, without 
inquiring into the lines of policy which necessitate 
it, and our ability to bear it. Secondly, because it is not 
coming out to take evidence here. Just fancy. When 
a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
question of retaining or not retaining the Oqium 
Revenue, the Commission came out to this country and 
took evidence. The Commissioners travelled from one 
part of India to the other, and that was only one item 
in the large account-sheet of the Government of India. 
But this expenditure Commission, which is to deal with 
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the entire administration of Indian revenues, is to hold 
its sittings in London only ! This Commission is not 
coming out to record any evidence in India ! If anyone 
supposes that, under these circumstances, we can have 
a fair and satisfactory inquiry, I must say . I differ frortl 
him. I cannot understand how any one could arrive at 
such a conclusion. Do you expect the people of India 
to travel in any large numbers to England to give 
evidence before the Commission, and would it be of 
much use if a few of us went there to do so ? What 
would be the evidence of a few Indians,of however well- 
informed. they might be, before the large body of 
evidence which will be given before the Commission by 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, now living in England, 
who will, with a few honorable exceptions, endeavour 
to justify the prevailing policy and practice of the 
Government of India. Gentlemen, unless the Commission 
comes out to India, I feel satisfied that the result of its 
labours will prove more injurious than otherwise to the 
true interests of India. (Cheers) 

I suppose, gentlemen, you have heard of or reail 
Mr. Fawcetfs Parliamentary Committee which sat 
from 1871 to 1874 to consider the state of Indian 
Pinances. That Committee recorded extremely valuable 
evidence. Two of our lellow-countrymen, one of them 
being no other than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, {Loud 
Cheers,) and the other being Mr. Nowrozee Furdoonjee, 
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appeared before the Committee and gave evidence. 
Among the other witnesses examined were some very 
able and renowned administrators of India, one of them 
being the late Lord Lawrence. The evidence they gave 
covered a large area. The facts, figures, and arguments 
they put forward, showed conclusively that it was ex- 
tremely desirable to curtail Indian Expenditure ; that 
it was extremely desirable to keep ourselves within the 
natural confines of the border of India ; that it was 
extremely desirable not to enhance the taxation which 
even then was considered to be high, to meet the 
increasing expenditure, but to economise in all 
directions, to secure the contentment of the people. All 
that evidence stands recorded. And I doubt if this Com- 
mission can obtain better, if not even equally good, 
evidence now in England on these subjects. It ought to 
come out to examine witnesses in every Province and 
city of India, and to enquire from persons who have a 
direct personal knowledge of the matter, what the actual 
state of things here is, and how the administration, * 
as at present carried on, is influencing the lives and 
happiness of the great mass of the population. If 
this is not done, the evidence which it will record in 
England, might serve, in a large measure, as a 
counterpoise to the evidence recorded by Mr. Faw- 
cett’s Committee, which is very favourable to the 
views of the party of reforrai here, and might be used 
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to silence us, but it cannot afford materials for sound 
Qpnclu^ions. If however, they want to find out 
simply whether the expenditure incurred is in itself 
not excessive, without any reference to the ability 
of the people of India to bear it, I must say I fail to 
see the wisdom of those who appointed the Com- 
mission for such a purpoee. Did you ever hear qf 
anything more preposterous than this — that ^without 
inquiring into the ability of any particular individual 
or community to bear any given amount of expendi- 
ture, .without any reference to his means, you will 
enquire and decide that such and such expenditure 
is either proper or improper in the case of that .indi- 
vidual or community ? You cannot do it. That the 
Commission may be of any earthly use, and may 
entitle its recommendations to any weight in the minds 
of reasonable men, it must inquire into the capacity of 
the Indian people to bear the existing public expen- 
diture. It must inquire whether their means permit of 
their having the civil and military services maintained 
at the presefnt high scale of salaries. It must enquire 
and find out whether these services cannot be obtained 
at a cheaper rate, whether a larger employment of 
the children of the soil will not secure a great and a 
much-needed relief to the tax-paying community in 
India. Unless all this is done, no one should expect 
the Commission to be productive of any substantial 
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good to the country. (Cheers.) (The President here 
touched the gong.) 

I am afraid I have occupied too much of your 
time. (JVo, no!) So I will close my remarks very 
briefly. (Cries of ‘Go on T) I will not disobey the 
chair though I thank you for this kindly expression 
of your feeling. I will only say this now : I 
ask English gentlemen, I ask the people of 
England to seriously consider the position in which 
India is placed. That position is simply this. 
Educated Indians, representing the cultured intelligence 
of the country, have been praying for an enquiry, 
a full and fair enquiry, into the administration of 
this country during the last forty years. We 
have impeached that administration on almost every 
conceivable ground. We charge the Government of 
England, with having saddled us with an unnecessarily 
costly expenditure on the Civil Service of India, we 
charge them with having forced upon^us acrushingly 
heavy military expenditure. We charge them with 
indulging in a great waste of Inia^s money beyond the 
borders of India; we charge them with want of fairness 
in their dealings with India in the matter of the Home 
Charges ; nay, more, we charge them — the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of England, and the 
people of Englan(d with them, — with being responsible 
by reason of their neglect to adequately perform their 
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duty towards India, for the loss of millions of lives 
which are lost in every decade from starvation, largely 
the result of over-taxation and inefficient adminis- 
tration. (Cheers.) We charge the people of England, 
because as some one has said, 

Hear him, ye senates, hear this truth sublime. 

He who allows oppression shares the crime. 

(Loud Cheers.) 

If the English Parliament, if the people of Eng- 
land, who have solemnly taken upon themselves the 
duty of governing India, by reason of their neglect to 
do that duty properly, allow any loss of life to occur 
in India which they could prevent, they are surely 
answerable before God and man for that loss of life. 
In the facer of such an impeachment, does it become 
the great English people and the English Parliament 
to give us a lame Commission, to inquire imperfectly 
into one branch Only of this administration? Would it 
not become them rather to stand up, like true English- 
men, and say : ‘‘ We shall face all these various 

charges, and either prove them to be untrue, or admit 
that they are true and make amends for them.” The 
charges are not of a light nature, nor are they lightly 
made and if the English people do not care to inquire 
into them in the interests of their empire, if they care 
not to do so in the interests of suffering humanity, if 
they do it not even as a matter of duty, let them do it 
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at least for the sake of England, which, I hope and 
trust," is still dear to every Englishman. {Lovd and 

prolonged Cheers.) 



ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 


In moving’ the following resolution of the thirteenth 
Indian National Congress held at Amraoti in 1897 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

That thifi Congress rejoices that the Royal Commission 
on loidian Expenditure was pleased to decide to admit the 
public to its proceedingSy and further desires to express its- 
grateful achnoivledgements for the opportunity afforded by 
the Honourable Commission to representative I^udian 
witnesses to state fully the case on. behalf of India. With 
regard to the three divisions of the reference the Congress 
desires most respectfully to su,hmit the following prayers 
for the favourable consideration of the Honourable Com- 
mission : — • 

(i) As regards the Machinery to control Indian 
Expenditure y it is prayed — (i) that the no7i~official Members 
of the Viceroy's Council may be made more directly 
representative of the Indian people y and that they may have 
the right to move amendments and divide the Council upon 
the provisions of the Budget ; (2) that a sufficient number 

of representative Indians of position and experience may 
he nominated to the Council of the Secretary of state on 
the recommendation of the elected Members of the Viceroy^ s 
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and Local Legislative Councils ; and (3) that each year a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons may he appoint- 
ed to inquire into and report upon the financial condition 
of India ; 

{ii) As regards the progress of Expenditure, it is 
prayed that the Military and other unproductive expen^ 
diture he reduced, that larger amounts be spent in promot- 
ing the ivelfare and the progress of the people, and a large 
saving and a more efficient administration may he obtained 
by the shcbstitution, as far as ^practicable, of Indian for 
European agency in the higher grades of the Public service; 
and 

(m) ylv regards apportionment of charges, it is prayed 
that the Imperial Treasury may hear a fair proportion of 
all expenditure in ichich the common interests of India and 
the rest of the empire are involved and especially that the 
expenses of the uar beyond the frontier may he largely 
borne by the Imjjerial Exchequer. Lastly, that, it he an in 
struction to the President to submit a copy of this Reso- 
lution under his own signature to the Chairman of the 
Royal commission with the least practicable delay. 
Gentlemen, my task is easy. Every one of you who has 
either attended previous Congresses, or who has studied 
Congress literature, must be aware that this resolutioa 
only crystallises the opinions which have been 
repeatedly expressed at previous Congresses. Go 
through the report of the Congresses of earlier years,. 
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And you will find that almost every one of these proposi- 
tions has been discussed at full length at previous 
sittings. Besides, the arguments necessary to support 
the prayers, have been lately put forward so admirably 
and so fully by our honored friends, who appeared 
before the Royal Commission to give evidence on 
behalf of the Indian people, that it would be taking up 
your time unnecessarily were I to go into those reasons, 
and explain those arguments. Gentlemen, you will 
perceive that, so far as the first prayer is cdncerned, 
regarding the machinery of control of Indian expen- 
diture, at the very first sitting of the Congress the 
question was discussed, and there we desired the 
abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State, and 
asked for the appointment of a Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons to co^frol the expenditure of 
India in a better way than had been done. If to-day, 
you are asked by this Congress to pass this resolution, 
it is only to put briefly in the form of a relief added to a 
complaint or petition, the case that you want the Com- 
mission to consider, and also to put the stamp of youi^ 
approval and to give your further support to all these 
resolutions which are scattered over the Congress 
reports of previous years. I hope that the fact of this 
resolution being passed by the Congress to-day will 
further strengthen the hands of those honorable mem- 
bers of the Commission who are inclined, and I hope all 
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of them are so inclined, to grant some concession, to 
recommend some measure of relief, in equity and 
justice, to the people of India in the matter of expen- 
diture. (Cheers.) It will make it clear to them that 
the Congress representing the diverse provinces of 
India, representing at the least, to satisfy the most 
dirticult mind, the most educated community of Indian 
that this Congress supports this prayer in the^best 
way it can. And if they want further to satisfy 
themselves of the constitution of the Congress only in 
order that they may be better able to judge of the 
weight they should attach to these resolutions, let 
them look at the list of delegates who have attended 
previous Congresses, and I am sure they will be 
satisfied that there is no province of India in which 
the very best portion of the educated community has 
not most strongly supported this resolution. 
(Cheers.) It is hardly necessary for me to detain 
you very long, but with your permission I will 
briefly say a few words before I resume my seat. 
You will admit that it is indisputable, that the 
machinery to control Indian expenditure, is at the 
best, very defective, and works very freely so far as 
the interests of India are concerned. You know, 
gentlemen, that there is a clash of interests to a great 
extent. The Indian people are nqt represented in the 
Councils, either Executive or Legislative, in the 
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manner in which the British people are represented 
in the Parliament of England, so that they may have 
a voice in directing or controlling expenditure. The . 
people who do form the Executive Council — the active 
portion of it — are persons who are not the payers of 
the taxes, to use the words of the late Mr. Bright, but 
persons who are the spenders of the taxes — both 
members of the Civil service and of the Military service. 

I do*hot mean to insinuate that they are reckless, that 
they are regardless of the interests of India. But when 
the question comes to be that they have to spend the 
money towards which they contribute but little, there 
is not the same anxious consideration shown as to how 
and when the money shall be found, as it would 
undoubtedly be if the money was largely to come out 
of their own pockets. There is further, this difficulty 
that the House of Commons in England though 
nominally all powerful, are practically powerless 
against them. Representations made against Govern- 
ment have failed in the past, and have had very little 
effect. There is another instance which shows that the 
machinery is very feeble and not sufficient to protect 
Indian interests. When you have other interests 
which might be. called the interests of the capitalists 
in England, you find that contracts haye been entered 
into between companies for working this line or that 
line which has been proved to have been undertaken 
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without due regard to the interests of India. In all 
this you will find that the machinery of control is very 
defective, and you have had lately a painful instance 
to support that view. Looking to the civil side of it 
only a few years ago you had an expenditure of a 
grore and a half of rupees added to the expenditure of 
the country in the way of exchange compensation 
allowance to the highly paid Civil service of India. 
Gentlemen, is it possible that a proposal involving 
such a huge expenditure, at a time when the country 
could least bear it, could have been rushed through 
and carried out by the executive Government of any 
country in which the expenditure was properly 
controlled ? And is there a single man who can deny 
that it was an act of great injustice to the people of 
India? With regard to the military side of the question, 
my esteemed friends who have preceded me, have shown 
to you how burden after burden has been heaped upon 
the back of the poor Indian ryot — heaped without the 
least justification — by Burma being annexed to the 
Indian Empire and by war being undertaken on the 
Afghan frontier — the whole of this expenditure being 
laid upon the back of that poor Indian ryot. We pro- 
tested in the strongest manner we could, at the very 
first congress, as Mr. Wacha could say. We asked 
that if Burma should be annexed, England should 
defray the cost, and that Burma should be constituted 
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a crown colony- But our voice was like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. And eighteen crores 
more were taken out of our revenues to meet the 
expenses of Upper Burma! Then again, gentlemen, 
look at these frontier wars. These have been under- 
taken in the past and are being continued in the 
present without a due regard for Indian interests. Qn 
that point, however, I need not detain you longer, 
because we must be thankful that some of the great 
statesmen of the Liberal .party in England have at last 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation, their 
liberal consciences have been stirred up, and I hope 
they will not rest satisfied until they obtain a reversal 
of that policy, which entails so much unnecessary 
expenditure on India and which has fearfully embarass- 
ed the finances of this poor country. (Cheers,) Gentle- 
men, how is it that all this is going on under the 
otherwise, generally speaking, excellent administration 
of Great Britain ? How is it that the money is so easily 
obtained? If a vote had to be obtained in the House 
of Commons for the borrowing of a crore of rupees 
there would be a discussion and a division in the 
House and the ministers would have to give cogent 
reasons why the borrowing was necessary. Here the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State might 
decide at any moment to launch a loan of four or five 
crores of rupees. The borrowers find it easy enough 
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to be extravagant. Those who have to find the moneys 
to save the money out of their own real income, find it 
hard to spend more than their means justify. And so 
it is that the facility of borrowing and the absolute 
absence, I might say practically speaking, of any check 
upon the borrowing tendency of the Government o£ 
India, which is sometimes supposed to be a matter of 
congratulation, but in this instance happens to be some- 
what of a curse, I say that the facility with which the 
Government of India can borrow and the absence of 
any check have led them to multiply our national debt 
ever so large that now we stand indebted to over 
hundred crores. Gentlemen, if there were a discussion 
in the Council and we were permitted to question 
whether this loan was necessary or whether some of 
these things should not be put off for some time and 
whether the expenditure should not be curtailed in 
some other way, perhaps the necessity of borrowing 
would not be so great as it seems to be to the Govern- 
ment of India at present and perhaps the debt of India 
would not have multiplied so fast as it has in the past. 
Now coming to the civil aspect of the question, gentle- 
men, I have already referred to the exchange compensa- 
tion allowance ; I have alieady referred to the growth 
in military expenditure and when you look at the total 
figure you find that it has been growing enormously. 
But has there been a proportionate increase in the 
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capacity of the people to bear an increased taxation ? 
Has there been a proportionate increase in the national 
income of the people of India ? I wish there had been. 
If there had been a proportionate increase in the tax- 
paying capability of the people of India, no one would 
have rejoiced more than ourselves to find that it was 
so and no one would have been more glad than the 
Congress people and the people of India generally to 
contribute whatever was necessary to carry out the 
administration of the country in the most efficient 
manner. (Cheers.) Unfortunately, gentlemen, while our 
taxation has been multiplying by leaps and bounds, 
while our debt has been growing enormously there 
has not been the increase in the national income which 
we might have expected under the rule of Great 
Britain. Coming then, gentlemen, to the proposals 
put forward to supply a cheak, what are they? Are 
they reasonable ? Or w^ould they hamper the Govern- 
ment in carrying on the administration of the country ? 

I ask our strongest opponent, if there be any in this 
hall, to give this matter the closest consideration and 
to consider for himself, to ask his conscience whether 
the proposals that we put forward are not moderation 
and reasonableness themselves. What do we say? 
We say, “ make the members of the council of the 
Viceroy of India more directly representative of the 
Indian people’’. Just now you nominate them after 
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they have undergone a very diluted process of election 
by a very small number of the members of certain 
Boards. We say ‘‘make them* more directly representa- 
tive’^ — We do not put forward any scheme — “in the best 
way you think proper, but do make them more repre- 
sentative”. You have them there, you must have them 
there, now that the Act has been passed. We only ask 
that they should have a better claim to speak in the 
namd of the Indian people, and that the people may 
have more confidence in them than they can now have 
under present circumstances by asking them to make 
them more directly representative of the people. 
Suppose this proposal is carried out, would the Goven- 
ment be hampered in carrying on its work ? The 
official majority will always be strong in the council ; 
Government having the official majority will be able 
to carry out every proposal that it thinks it must, in the 
interest of the Empire. And all that we would be 
entitled to do is to vote and to divide the Council. 
What would be the result, gentlemen, think for a 
moment, when Government know that these members 
of the council have power to divide and discuss and 
vote;n that fashion. All unsound proposals, at any 
rater all proposals the soundness of which and ' the 
necessity for’ which will not be supremely clear, would 
be kept back by the Government of India. Those only 
would be brought forward, as a rule, speakifig 
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generally, — some at least of those proposals that are so 
easily put forward, and rushed forward will not be 
rushed forward, so easily arid the Government will keep 
them back — those only will be brought forward that 
must be carried. They will undoubtedly be carried 
if the Government decide that they must be carried 
because they will have the official majority ; but in the 
majority of instances the fact that the additional, elected 
members of Council have recorded a vote against them 
have entered their protest and have divided the Council 
would exercise a very salutary check on the Govern- 
ment of India (Cheers)^ and would be very effective as 
a control. Then, gentlemen, what do we ask? Next, 
we ask, that a sufficient number of representative 
Indians of position and experience may be appointed 
\o the Council of the Secretary of State. You remember 
that times without number we asked for the abolition of 
that council ; we asked ‘if you don^t abolish it, improve 
it ; either end it, or mend it.” If you don’t end it, Pray 
ment it. As it stands, it does so very little good, 
and I am very sorry to say, as we believe, does us a lot 
of mischief. We ought to have one or two more re- 
presentative Indians, men like our esteemed friend Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerji (Cheers) and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
(Loud and continued applause) who command the 
confidence of the entire people of India and whose 
presence there, will be a guarantee that the 
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Indian side of the question will be fairly and fully 
placed before the council before it decides to take any 
definite action. It cannot be said that we cannot supply 
men who can usefully serve on the council when I have 
given you these two instances. Then we suggest that a 
committee of the House of Commons may be appointed. 
You can understand the importance of such a proposal. 
The report of such a committee to the House of 
Commons will carry great weight in any recommenda- 
tions that it may make and the members of the House of 
Commons who cannot, as matters stand, give that 
attention and interest to Indian questions which our 
real welfare demands, they should, will certainly be 
able to look at the report of the Select Committee, and 
all the salient points will be easily and effectively dis- 
cussed in Parliament to the great good of India, and 
England too. Gentlemen, as regards the progress of 
expenditure, one thing that we recommend is that 
the unproductive expenditure should be reduced* 
Need I say anything to support that view? Who will 
say that such unproductive expenditure should be 
carried on as it has been carried on in the past, while 
a reform of such urgency which would lead to the 
well-being of the people, as the separation of the 
Executive and Judicial functions, or a reform of even 
greater emergency than that, mz, the education of the 
•poor of the country, is neglected and ignored practi- 
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cally? Considering the amount that is spent on fron- 
tier policy and ‘on other matters, the amount spent on 
education is but a trifle. Who would say that the 
Government of India should not divert its attention to 
this question and spend more money upon this than it 
has done in the past? We say that a larger saving and 
more efficient administration may be obtained by the 
substitution of Indian for European agency for higher 
grades of the Public Service. Gentlemen, I do not 
know that I need dwell at great length upon the 
subject, but there are a few points connected with it 
which I beg of you to allow me to place before you. We 
have been so long under British rule. No honest 
Indian who has not lost his head can fail to recognise 
and freely acknowledge the great blessings that we 
have enjoyed, do enjoy under British rule. {Cheers.) 
But at the same time the education that the British 
people themselves have imparted to us, and for which 
we feel thankful and for which they need not feel sorry 
that same education has enabled us to understand 
many questions. The government have lifted us to a 
certain level, but some people want to keep us hang- 
ing in the air. So we say to government, det us go up, 
Some Anglo-Indians wish that we should go down. But 
the English principles of constitutional government are 
too strong to permit of that course being followed. 
We say ‘‘pull us up a little bit and we shall be more 
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thankful and more loyal." Now what do we find ? In 
these matters of service you find that during these 
many years, numerous proofs, which can be seen in 
any direction that any man might throw his eyes 
upon, have been afforded of the loyalty, the deep 
abiding loyalty, both of the princes and the people of 
India. (Cheers.) The government are fully satisfied that 
the native army is loyal. Let us begin with that. Gov- 
ernment have had a splendid proof of the loyalty of the 
brave sikhs and of other soldiers that have been fighting 
on the frontier. The Government and the whole English 
speaking world, the civilzed world which has read 
accounts of the valorous deeds of the twenty-seven 
Sikhs who died at Sheergon {Cheers^) have generously 
and justly given the due measure of praise to the 
valorous Sikhs and other soldiers who have fought 
and died there for the glory of the British Crown. 
Now, Gentlemen, we are happy to know that there is 
a universal feeling amongst Anglo-Indians and Indians 
also, that the memory of these deeds should be properly 
perpetuated. I do not think that there can be any 
better course -adopted to do that than to recognise that 
hence forward these restrictions which prevent Indians 
of merit in the army from rising to the topmost ladder 
of the service shall be no more ; let it be remembered 
that these twenty seven Sikhs who died at Sheergon 
have with their blood, sealed the doom of that policy 
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which prevents Indians who have served their 
sovereign and their country right loyally and 
valorously from rising, as European members of the 
service, do rise, to the higher grades of the military 
service. (Cheers ) I am sure that any other recognition 
or reward of that merit, pardon me for saying so, 
becomes trifling so lon‘g as this has not been done. 
Gentlemen, that much for the native army. I must 
now be brief, for I have already trespassed a good 
deal on your attention. Gentlemen, coming now to 
the Civil services ; In the Civil service of the country 
you find that a great bulk of the work, the most 
important work is carried on by Indian agency. 
Government trust us w ith all that. It is only at the 
head of the district, it is only at the head of an executive 
body, that they insist upon having a European member 
in most instances. We say, “is not the century of Eng- 
lish rule during which you have entrusted us with your 
secrets, during which we have helped you to carry on 
the administration of the country to our good and to 
your glory, enough to satisfy you of the fidelity and 
trustworthiness of the natives who have received 
education and whom you have appointed to these 
services’"? If this is not so, then' 1 say it is a very 
sad commentary upon the English rule in India. I 
claim it has been so, it is proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that Indians to whatever post, they have been 
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appointed, whether as High Court Judges, or as 
Commissioners of Divisions or as Collectors of 
Districts or holding any other responsible situations, 
have been true to their salt and sovereign, they 
have acted as gentlemen of education and position 
as any European gentlemen of education and position 
would have acted under such circumstances. Where 
then is the justification, where then is the excuse for 
keeping up this state of things? Why not permit 
Indians more freely to join the service and to rise to 
the top, if they show the necessary merit and qualifica- 
tion for it.? The result would be largely to the good 
of India and greatly to your glory. There would be 
a great saving effected in the administration of the 
country. So well-informed a writer as Sir William 
Hunter has said that the interests of the administration 
demand now a large substitution of the Indian element 
for the European. The money is not forthcoming, you 
have exhausted the resources of the country, and if 
you go on paying for the services of European members 
of the service at the high rate you do, and if you go 
on multiplying their number and there by multiply the 
liability for exchange compensation, you will find that 
yon will become bankrupt one day if you are not 
already far from it. Therefore, people have suggested 
wisely that you should substitute a large Indian ele- 
ment in the administration of the Empire. I need not 
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dwell upon the other branches of administration. But 
^ it at all becoming the high civilisation of great Britain, 
is it at all befitting, is it at all compatible with, the 
enlightened Government which has obtained for 
centuries in Great Britain, that the British Government 
should have to be told to take a leaf out of the pages of 
the great Mogul Emperor, to find a parallel for these^ 
things ? Is it necessary for us to tell them that under the 
rule of Akbara TodarMaH, was appointed Finance 
Minister, and a Birbal was appointed Governor? If 
these things happened in the days of Akbar, why should 
not they happen in the time of a far greater sovereign 
than Akbar, the great Queen-Empress of India? Well, 
gentlemen, I must close now. The third portion of the 
resolution is that which relates to the apportionment of 
charges. About that I need not say much because several 
members of Parliament and other influential men in 
England have already expressed the opinion thaf 
military and other charges Sifiould be borne partly by 
Indian and partly by England. Let me ask you one 
question, what prevents all these reforms from being 
carried out? 1 say, the demon of distrust. I say 
slay him now. We ask our rulers to do it You will 
find that the weapon forced by the gentle hand of 
the Ciovernment and noble Queen of England, forced 
40 years ago when she wrote out that Proclamation 
upon which we take our stand, the weapon is gentle 
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and it will certainly destrory thit demon of distrust^ 
if you will only carry out the policy that was in- 
augurated by the Queen of England in the year 1858" 
If you honestly give effect to these pledges which Her 
Majesty gave us after the Mutiny I am sure all this 
distrust will give way, and you will find the rplers will 
be able to repose greater trust in the people. Trust 
will beget trust which will add to the affection of the 
people and will add generally to the happiness and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of the Empire ; and the 
glory to ^^ngland will be great. England has begun 
with trusting the people ; it began to trust us when it 
began to educate us, and now having trusted us for 
such a long time, having placed nearly three-fourths of • 
the Civil administration in our hands, having appoint- 
ed us so largely to the army ; acting upon that trust 
which has never yet been betrayed and which never 
shall be betrayed does it become England now to 
ponder and say that it is not proper to employ Indians 
in the higher ranks of the service? Do away with 
distrust. Act upon the principles laid down by the 
Queen, and you will find that these principles will lead 
to great prosperity of the people, the curtailment of 
expenditure and to the enlistment of Indians in the 
higher grades, and the stream of mutual good-will, 
among the people, and among the rulers and the 
ruled, flow more to the greater happiness of both,. 
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and will lead to all those feelings of distrust, 
sometimes of desperation, being done away with, 
w hich just now hamper the hands of Government and 
so much hamper the educated Indians. (Loud and 
continued applause.) ' 



THE BUNDELKHAND ALIENATION 
OF LAND BILL. 

The lion. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya vtade the 
following ••speech at a 'meeting of the Allahabad Legislative 
Council held on 19th January 1003 under the president- 
ship of his honour the Lieut enant-G over nor ^ Sir James 
John Dlgges Latouche, K. C. S. /. 

Your Honour, — The Hon’ble Member in chargfe of 
the Bill is entitled to ^e best thanks of the Council for 
the very able manner in which he has placed the Bill 
before it. The measure is one of great importance and 
of an exceptional character. The Council has to con- 
sider whether it is justified by the circumstances of the 
^ase, and likely to prove beneficial in the long run to 
those for whose benefit it is proposed. The indebted- 
ness of the landholders of Bundelkhand is deplorable. 
But the question is, what are the causes that have 
brought it about ? We all know that Bundelkhand is 
peculiarly liable to seasonal calamities. The crops are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. No part of the 
country is secure from draught. There is little irriga- 
tion. Even a partial failure of the rains leads to 
scarcity and to famine. In the richer soils a heavy 
rainfall gives rise to the growth of that pestilent weed, 
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hans^ which turns thriving villages into so many wilder- 
nesses. The population is sparse. Tenants are more 
in demand than land. Such being the case, it is not 
difficult to understand that owners of land in Bundel- 
khand should not be as prosperous as their brethren in 
other parts of the United Provinces. Land and land- 
owners there require special treatment. Under the 
Mahratta rule, which preceded the British Government, 
the system of collecting /ama which obtained in Bundel- 
khand was what is known as the annual ryatwari 
system. The /ama was determined every year by the 
dehha parhhi system, i.e., by an appraisement of the 
standing crop. Along with it prevailed the hhej harar 
tenure under which the actual area ploughed by a 
co-sharer regulated the quota of the land revenue 
demand for which he was responsible, and the del 
hudel custom which provided for a variation of the 
rent by reason of the rotation of crops. It would 
seem that the system was well suited to the country 
where the seasons and harvests were so uncertain and 
the assets consequently so fluctuating. When the 
British Government took charge of the country, they 
introduced long-term settlements based on a calculation 
of the average produce of several years. These settle- 
ments were not only for long terms, but they were also 
unfortunately immoderate and excessive in many 
instances. It would be tiresome to go into their history. 
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It would be sufficient here to say that in reviewing the 
report of the settlement of the Jhansi district in 1873, 
the Government of these Provinces said that the past 
history of the district showed that it had suffered both 
from over-assessment and depredations, and on this 
ground sanctioned a reduction of the revenue demand 
by about 22 per cent. In 1881 Mr. Cadell revised the 
settlement of the Banda district and considerabely 
reduced the assessment. The assessment was regarded 
as very light as compared with the previous assessment. 
But the Board of Revenue approved it and justified it 
on the ground that the past fiscal history of the Banda 
district is one of continuous disaster, caused in the first 
instance by severe assessments, and by the application 
of what time and after-experience showed to be inade- 
quate remedies. At about the same time, the assessmets 
in Lalitpur and Hamipur districts were also revised, 
and greatly reduced. In fact for more than twenty 
years a succession of able officers of Government 
have laboured earnestly to mitigate the rigour of the 
earlier settlements and the assessments have been 
comparatively, very much lightened. But the evil 
effects of an over-assessment once made do not lie out 
with the moderation of the land revenue demand at a 
subsequent settlement. As the Board of Revenue 
pointed out in reviewing the Hamirpur Settlement 
Report in 1881, “over-assessment for only a short period 
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must have put many of the Revenue payers into the 
money-lenders^ books, and once there, they could not 
free themselves from the heavy burden of debt thus 
incurred.” I would ask the Council to bear this in 
mind* in considering how far the Zamindars are to 
blame for being indebted. It has also to be remembered 
that in addition to the evil of over-assessment, the 
rigidity of the system of collecting the land revenue has 
also had its share in driving the landowners into the 
clutches of the money-lender. In forwarding the 
admirable and exhaustive report of the last settlement 
of the Jhansi district prepared by the Hon'ble Mr. Impey 
and the Hon’ble Mr. ^leston, the Board of Revenue 
pointed out the necessity of leniency in collecting the 
revenue, even as it had then been fixed at a reduced 
sum. ‘While howev'^er,^ said the Board, ‘the revised 
demand is recommended as a fair standard assessment 
which should be collected in all ordinary years, 
it is not to be expected that in a poor and 
insecure district, it will always be pain when 
rigidly collected ; and the revenue has been fixed on 
the understanding that in seasons of drought, scarcity, 
or abnormal calamity, relief will be given as 
circumstances may require.’ In reviewing the report, 
the Government was pleased to note : — ‘ The revised 
demand is a fair standard assessment which should 
be collected in all ordinary years. As Mr. Impey 
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remarks in the final* paragraph of the report. Jhansi 
has suffered at different periods in the past from a 
too rigid collection of the demand and on the other 
hand from an over-readiness to propose reductions 
should the least difficulty in collection arise.’ It is 
also clear that the assessment of revenue which was 
only a fair standard assessment which could be 
collected in only ordinary years, required much care 
in collection and precautionary action in order that it 
might not press hard upon the people. And I am 
sure, landowners in Bundelkhand will rejoice and be 
deeply thankful to your Honour’s Government and to 
the Government of India, when they hear that the 
Government has decided to reduce the revenue 
demand by yj lakhs. 

I submit, sir, that the facts and circumstances to 
which I have invited the attention of the Council, 
afford an obvious explanation of much of the indebted- 
ness of the zamindars in Bundelkhand. The natural 
and physical cause, the entire dependence of the 
cultivation on rainfall, the absence of sufficient means 
of irrigation, and the existence of the hans combined 
with the operation of fiscal Jaws and rules, unsuited 
to the peculiar conditjon of the country, have, in my 
humble judgment, in no small . measure- contributed to 
the unfortunate position in which Bundelkhand stands 
at present. At any rate, it has not been shown that 
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• 

the indebtedness of the zamindars in Bundelkhand 
and the tract with which the Bill deals is cheifly or 
•even largely due to vicious or extravagant ways of 
living of the people connected with land. The people 
of Bundelkhand are known to be a simple people. 
Their indebtedness is no doubt deplorable ; but no 
statistics or statements have been placed before the 
Council to show how much of the debts they have 
incurred has been incurred for private purposes for 
which the people might be accountable, and how 
much for purposes over which they had no control. 
The Bill which proposes practically to deprive them of 
the power of transferring their land is based chiefly on 
the ground that they require to be protected against 
their own action in incurring improper debts. I beg 
respectfully to submit that no case has been made out to 
justify the passing of such an exceptionally severe 
measure, and I hope that the Hon'ble Members of the 
Council .will much hesitate before they assent to its 
introduction. 

I object, Sir, to the measure also because it is one 
about the soundness and expediency of which opinions 
are much divided. I do not wish to go here into the 
Xjuestion whether or not the power of transferring land 
was possessed and enjoyed by the people of Bundelk- 
Katid before the British Government took it in hand. 
Settlement reports would show that at/any rate Thakpr 
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communities did enjoy rigths of a proprietary character. 
It is sufficient to note that ever since British rule was 
extended to Bundelkhand.the Government has recognis- 
ed the right of holders of land to transfer it by sale or 
otherwise. Indeed in the early days of British Rule the 
growth of such right was deliberately encouraged by 
the Government where it did not exist, as it was believ- 
ed that that would induce people to invest capital in 
land and to improve it. That right has now been 
enjoyed by the people of Bundelkhand for nearly a 
hundred years in some parts and for more than fifty 
years in other parts and it would seem evidently wrong 
to deprive them of it now. When a similar proposal was 
put forward in i8go, Lord Lansdowne no doubt record- 
ed his view that measures for restricting the right of land 
transfer were probably indispensable, if the evil was to 
be held in check; but His Excellency went on to admit 
that the thing was undoubtedly wrong from a purely 
economical point of view, and he would agree to it only 
because he thought there was a serious political danger 
to be dealt with and his Lordship could see no way out 
of it but that proposal. What was wrong from an 
economical point of view could not be politically sound, 
and the conditions under which an extreme measure 
like the one proposed might be accepted have not been 
shown to exsist. The proposal to restrict the right of 
transferring land has several times been considered in 
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the past; but many high officials of Government of these 
Provinces, wiio possessed experience of the country 
and the people have expressed themselves against it. 
When the people will not be Jible to give the security 
of land to their creditors, the only security which 
will practically be left to them will be their moveable 
property; and 1 may cite here the opinion of Sir William 
Muir expressed in 1873 as to what the effect will be. Sir 
William says: — ‘The only security being moveable 
property, houses, standing crops, and so on a man 
would be compelled to pledge these, and we should 
sec what has been illustrated in Jhansi. The debtor 
woul«l become the slave of his creditor ; the annual 
profits of his land would be swept away by the money- 
lender in payment not of the principal, but of the 
annual accumulation of interest. You would retain 
your proprietors on the land, no doubt ; but you would 
take from them all that makes land worth having.' 
Sir Aukland Colvin said in 1875 : ‘ I am opposed to 
any general scheme of prohibiting sale of land in 
execution of decrees of Civil Courts, because 1 think so 
sweeping a measure unnecessary, because I should be 
very averse to prohibiting absolutely the transfer of 
land, which must, I think, follow the more partial 
measure, and because we cannot foresee the effects of 
such a measure on credit — a matter of extreme impor- 
tance, when viewed, especially with a ruatwari system 
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in its relation to our rigid system of land revenue 
payments/ The Hon’ble Mover of the Bill referred to 
the opinion of Mr. B. Colvin regarding the condition of 
the people of Buiulellchand. I would invite the attention 
of the Council to the opinion which that experienced 
official expressed in the Viceroy's Council in 1880, 
about the very subject which the Council is now cQiv 
sidering. Said Mr. Colvin : It has been said that to 
confer proprietary rights on a portion of the people 
was to give them a new and easy means of raising 
money, and that once in debt they were irresistibly 
drawn into destruction by the money-lenders and the 
action of our Civil Courts. There is truth in this, no 
doubt: but it hardly serves to explnin why the whole 
body of landed proprietors should be in such urgent and 

general want of mcmey 1 believe that the 

principal causes which have plunged the great body of 
the landowners of Jhansi into hopeless debt must be 

sought elsewhere I speak with much diffidence 

on a matter regarding which there is room for great 
differences of opinion; but there are two causes which, 
operating together, seem to me to explain a great deal 
of the present debts and difficulties of the Jhansi zamin- 
dars. The first is, that in changing from a ryatirari to 
a zamindari tenure, we considerably reduced the num- 
ber of persons who were responsible for the revenue 
and so decreased the security for it. The second is 
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that we made the revenue at the same time for more 
difficult to pay by changing^ it from a varying share 
of the produce, which depended on the harvest to a 
fixed money payment. We added in fact, to the 
burden of the revenue and then laid it on fewer 
persons. I think it is certain that, sooner or later, 
the newly-made zamindars must have broken down. 
And after referring to the additional causes, such as 
famine, murrain and drought, Mr. Colvin stated it 
as his conviction that no scheme would be successful 
which did not permanently provide for modifying 
the revenue system so as to adjust it to the variations 
in the annual produce of the harvests. 

Two years later another eminent official, who 
possessed great knowledge and experience of the 
revenue administration of these Provinces, and of the 
peculiar conditions of Bundelkhand, gave expression 
to a similar opinion in the Viceroy’s Council. Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite said : — 

“ I feel bound to say this much, that, having seen 
the flourishing state of the Central Provinces, where 
the same system existed under native rule, and where 
we pursued exactly the same course, I cannot admit 
that those persons are right who attribute the greatest 
share in the effects which we deplore to what they 
call the ‘ fatal gift of proprietary right’ The posses- 
sion of the proprietary right, no doubt was a condition 
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which enabled them to obtain money. But it was not 
the cause of their requiring- it. We ought to look to 
our revenue system and our revenue administration. . 

. . . . It is quite true that during the last decade, 

since their state has become known, and their in- 
ability to pay has been recognised, the Government 
has dealt with them in a liberal manner. But it is a 
fault in our system that such knowledge comes too 
late and that we hardly ever remit revenue or revise 
an assessment until the mischief has been done. . . 

. . . In conclusion I have to say exactly what Mr. 

Colvin said. I believe that until the revenue system 
is altered, there is no security against the recurrence 
and extension of the Jhansi difficulties.” 

Coming to more recent times, we find that in the 
year, 1895, the Board of Revenue of the United Pro- 
vinces then represented by the Hon’ble Mr. Cadell as 
the Senior member and the HoiFble Mover of the Bill 
as its Secretary, in forwarding the very valuable reports 
of the settlement of Jhansi prepared by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Impey, expressed themselves in the clearest and 
most emphatic terms against the proposal to take away 
the right of transfer from the landholders. The Board 
said : “ The right of permanent transfer has been 

described as the root of the evil of indebtedness in 
Jhansi ; but it may be doubted whether the financial 
condition of the landholders would materially improve 
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if they were deprived of the power of selling their 
estates. Mr. Impey’s remarks on this point (para- 
graph 1 12) merit consideration. In the villages ac- 
quired from Gwalior, where sale was not possible, the 
Zamindars were found to be as bankrupt as those in 
the older territory ; and in Uhnri estates, where the 
penalty of a full assessment on transfer act as a bar to 
sale, the Uharidars are often in a state of bondage to the 
money lenders, who are the real, though not the 
ostensible, proprietors. The problem of indebtedness 
in Jhansi cannot be completely solved by special 
legislation or Vjy revoking what has been called the 
fatal gifts of pr<3prietary right. More is to be hoped 
from the gradual development of the district, which 
with a fair assessment and firm but considerate reve- 
nue administration, may encourage the growth of 
habits of economy and thrift.” 

I submit. Sir, that these opinions embody the con- 
victions of many very able ohicials of Government 
who had studied the Bundelkhand problem in all its 
aspects on the spot ; and I hope that the Council will 
not lightly put tliem aside. And I beg respectfully to 
ask what has happened to show that a proposal which 
had again and again been rejected by competent 
advisers of Governmet, should now be regarded as 
sound. It is said experience has proved that notwith- 
standing the fact that the landholders of Jhansi were 
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released of the burden of their debts by means of the 
Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act only a few years ago, 
they have again fallen into debt. The fact is, I 
admit, most deplorable. But again the question is, 
what was it that has put them into their present condi- 
tion ? It is difficult to believe that the whole body of 
zamindars should be willing without good and suffi- 
cient cause to encumber their estates with debt or to 
undergo the risk of losing their land to which they are 
deeply attached. The absence of statistics showing 
what their debts were due to, is most embarrassing. 
And it has yet to be shown, I submit that they were to 
blame for having fallen into debt so soon again. The 
other point is that a similar Act has been passed in the 
Punjab. As the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill said, the 
time that has elapsed since the passing of the act has 
been too short to admit of any definite opinions 
being formed regarding the effects of the measure. 
It was introduced as an experiment. The Hon’ble 
Sir Courtney Ilbert in reviewing the measure in the 
Journal of Comparative Legislation, for December 1901, 
described it as interesting to the stiulents of land 
laws as an attempt to revive and enforoe restrictions 
which in Western countries would be considered 
archaic,” and said that from the administrative point 
of view, it must be pronounced a hold and hazardous 
esperlmont, the effects of which no prophet will be confi- 
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rlent enough to predict with any degree of assurance/' 
The only experience that has yet been gained of the 
Act in the Punjab is that in general, money-lenders 
are unwilling to lend money on the security of any of 
the forms of mortgage permitted by the Act. Under 
these circumstances 1 humbly suggest that the Council 
should postpone consideration of the proposal until 
more experience has been gained of the working of 
the similiar Act in the Punjab. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the Council by 
dwelling upon the other objections to the Bill, because 
they were very fully and forcibly pointed out in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council when the Pan jab Bill 
was under consideration. It is undeniable that the 
proposed restriction of the right of transfer will diminish 
the value of land and curtail the credit of the land- 
owner. The value of land will be reduced not merely 
as a security, but also as transferable property, even 
when it should be transferred with the sanction of the 
Collector. Particularly will that result follow, because 
practically the vendor will have to sell his land to 
some member of his own tribe on such terms as he 
may offer. And as your Honor very well knows the 
zamindars of Bundelkhand are not possessed of much 
wealth. The rates of interest which the zamindars 
will have to pay will naturally rise high. The result 
will be that people will not be encouraged to invest 
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their capital in land, and considering that land has 
already suffered from want of capital in that part of the 
country, that will be a serious misfortune. It will also 
lead inevitably to a morcellement of land by inheritance 
among members of the family who own land. I might 
here also remind the Council that over 90 per cent, of 
the population of Bundelkhand are Hindus. There 
already exists in their case a check on improper aliena- 
tion of land, for under the Hindu Law, even as it is 
administered by the courts of justice, no member of a 
joint Hindu family can alienate the family property for 
any but necessary purposes. In addition to this there 
is the Court of Wards Act which deals with cases of 
landholders who cannot deal wisely with their property. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, I respect- 
fully submit that a case has not been made out to justify 
the Council in proceeding to a consideration of a Bill 
which would restrict the power of transferring land. In 
my humble opinion it would be wise to wait to see the 
results of the administrative and fiscal measures which 
the people of Bundelkhand will be deeply thankful to 
know the Government propose to introduce to amelio- 
rate and improve their condition, by reducing the 
revenue demand, introducing elastic short-term settle- 
ments for five years and where necessary for still 
shorter periods, and by taking other steps alluded 
to by the Hon'ble Member in charge of the Bill. It may 
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he that when these measures have had their beneficial 
operation for some time, the necessity for passing 
an exceptional measure of the kind under consideration 
will be found not to exist. I would also ask the Council 
to wait to see the effects of the Act passed in the 
Punjab. 



LOCAL AND RURAL POLICE RATES 
BILL 

The II on. Pftndit Madan ^lolm/n Malarlya mndp. thp, 
follo'icimj Ppoech (tt <i meeting of the Allohahad Legislative 
council held on 8th Novemher UMP) under the Presidentshij) 
of th(' Lieutenant Governor Sir James John Digges 
Latourhe K. C. S. f. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill deserves to 
be congratulated on the very lucid statement with 
which he has laid it before the Council. The Bill is an 
important one, dealing as it does, with the la\y relating 
to the imposition of local rates on land which amount 
in all to over a hundred lakhs and the employment of 
the proceeds there(>f. There are two matteis in the Bill 
which call for special consideration. The first is the 
question as to what parties ought to contribute to these 
local rates. As the local rates are devoted to purposes 
in which both the Covernment and public are interested, 
it seems proper that both riught to contribute to build 
up the fund. 1 understand that until a few years ago 
this was recognised, and that out of the total amount 
of the rent assessed on any village, one-tenth or lo per 
cent was set apart for local expenditure, and then the 
remaining 90 per cent was divided between theGovern- 
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ment and the landholder. The practice seems to have 
been altered since 1872. Under the rule that now 
obtains, out of Rs. 100 assessed as rent, the Govern- 
ment takes away Rs. 50 as Government revenue with- 
out any deduction for local expenditure, and out of 
the remainder only half of the 10 per cent of the 
assessment is paid by the landholder as local rates. 
In other words, the Government has added 5 per cent 
to its revenue and impoverished the local fund to that 
extent. This is very regrettable. As the Council is 
aware the proceeds of the local rates are applied to 
purposes which affect the vital interests of the people, 
education, sanitation, medical relief, local public works 
etc., and these proceeds are far too insufficient for the 
purposes named. The Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill has told us that no great additions will be 
made by the measure before the Council to the funds 
of the District Boards. He has also told us that there 
has been a chronic deficit in the funds of most of the 
District Boards, and that the deficit has been consider- 
able. Evidently then, it is necessary that the income 
of the Board should be substantially augmented, if 
they are to be put in a position to discharge their 
duties properly. I should like that 15 per cent of the 
total assessment should first be set aside for local 
expenditure and then the balance divided between 
the Government and the landlord. But if that is not 
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to be, it is extremely desirable, as it is just, that the 
Government should restore the old rule, under which 
besides the 5 per cent contributed by the landlord, 5 
per cent more of the rent was set apart as the contribu- 
tion of the Government for local expenditure and only 
45 per cent taken as Government revenue instead of 
50 per cent as is now done. The contributions of the 
people of these Provinces in land revenue to the exche- 
quer of the Government, are greater than those of any 
other province, and the proportiiai of revenues raised 
to what is left to us to spend in these Provinces, on 
purpOvSes which touch the most vital concerns of the 
people, is smaller than in any other province. In view 
of these facts, it is but reasonable to ask the Government 
to allow us, as before 5 per cent more of the rent to 
make up the local fund, and to receive only 45 per cent 
as before as Government revenue. I hope these ques- 
tions will receive the consideration of the Government 
and the Council, If the suggestion is accepted, the 
definition of annual value in clause 2 of the Bill will 
have to be modified. 

The next point to which I wish to draw attention 
is clause 5 of the Bill. That clause defines the pur- 
poses for which the Local Government may in each 
year appropriate from the proceeds of the local rates 
in each district such amounts as it may think fit. 
Whether the Government will augment the district 
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fund in the way I hnve sug’g’esterl or not, I hope that 
it will at least allow the Boards to use the whole 
amount of the rates raised in their respective districts, 
without making- any such appropriations as arc men- 
tioned there. Even if these appropriations are justifia- 
ble, the smallness of the resources of the Boards should 
induce the Government to leave the proceeds of the 
rates entirely to them. But the propriety of these 
appropriations is open to question. The first charge 
mentioned in the clause is the district post. Now it is 
understood that the postal department is a profitable 
concern of the Government, and there is no longer any 
justification for requiring any district to contribute 
directly to its income. The second item is the cost of 
maintaining and repairing such public roads within the 
district as are not under the control of the District Board. 
The very fact that the (Government has thought it fit to 
take .these roads out of the control of the District 
lioards, shows that the (Government is at least as much 
interested in keeping them up as the Boards. The 
Government may, therefore, reasonably be requested to 
maintain these roads out of the provincial revenues. 
The third item is to meet expenditure from imperial or 
provincial revenues on education, sanitation, vaccina- 
tion, medical relief etc. Here again I would submit 
that in view of the smallness of the resources of the 
District Boards and the obligation which rests on the 
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Imperial and Provincial Governments to expend a 
fair portion of the revenues on objects such as those 
mentioned above, to promote the well-being of the 
people for whom those revenues are raised. Such 
general services as are rendered to the district by 
the provincial or imperial fluids, should be paid for out 
of these funds. Even if the proposed appropriations 
are not made, the funds at the disposal of the 
District Boards will not be adequate to enable them 
to discharge the multifarious duties imposed upon 
them. If they are made, their position will continue 
to be deplorable, I hope, that, now, that the matter is 
under consideration, the need for placing the Boards 
in a financially healthy position will be fully 
recognised, and that the Government of India will be 
pleased to permit to be done. With these remarks I 
beg to support the motion for leave to introduce the Bill. 



THE UNITED PROVINCES DISTRICT 
BOARDS BILL 


Tn siipporii'ii.g the ^ introduction of the ahoce hill, the 
Hon hie Pandit Madan AToha/n Alalaviija made the follow- 
ing speech at a meetitig of the Allahahad Legislative 
Council held on 8th Novemher JfJOo under the President- 
ship of His Honour the Lieutenant (ioveruor Sir James 
John Digges Latoreche K, C, S. J. 

The Bill which it is now sought to introduce into 
the Council is a measure of great importance for two 
reasons. In the first place, taken along with the 
connected Bill which has already been introduced 
to-day, it is one which has a far-reaching yet im- 
mediate bearing on the well-being of the people. In 
the second place it is a measure which seeks to amend 
the first Act of local self-Government which was 
introduced twenty two years ago. That Act was 
almost the first legislative expression of that policy of 
local self Government which was introduced twenty- 
two years ago. That Act was almost the first legisla- 
tive expression of that policy of local-self-Government 
with which the honoured name of that statesman, yet, 
friend to truth, of soul sincere, the noble Marquis of 
Ripon, will for ever be associated in the grateful minds 
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of the people of India. Its object was ""to extend local 
Self-Government as a means of political and popular 
education.'' The measure gave power to District 
Boards to manage only small local affairs, such as 
roads, schools, hospitals, &c. But some of the privileges 
conferred by it were calculated to bring about a sub- 
stantial advance in the development of local self-Goven- 
ment in India. The most important among these 
was the power given to District Boards to elect their 
own Chairman, superseding the rule by which the Dis- 
trict Officer used to be the Chairman ex-officio of the 
Boards of his district. There was much opposition in 
some official quarters to this part of the measure, but 
the objections were considered and effectually ansvvcred. 
Sir (then Mr.) Charles Crosthwaite speaking on this 
very point in connection with the Bill for local self-Gov- 
ernment for a sister Province said : — 

""As to the position of the District officers, I wish 
to say a few words on this point because it is most 
important that those officers should understand that 
your Excellency's Government has no intention of 
setting them aside or putting them in a position in 
which they would have, as some of them appear to 
think, great responsibilities without any power of 
interference or control. I think if any body impartially 
considers the sections we have drafted regarding 
the control of these local bodies, then they would 
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come to the opinion that any reasonable or sensible 
District Officer, with any sort of tact or skill in the 
management of men, will really occupy a much 
stronger position as the head of a body of comparativ’-e- 
ly independent men than he now occupied as the 
despotic head of a body of what I may now call, with- 
out disrespect, ‘ dummies’.’" 

The Bill before us seeks to restore the state of 
things which was thus rightly condemned, and pro- 
poses to take away from the Boards the privilege of 
electing their chairmen, which was conferred upon 
them after so much deliberation. This is a move back- 
ward, and in the wrong direction, and I hope it will 
not meet with the approval of the Council. It has 
often been said that District officers are over burdened 
with w^ork. The proposal under discussion is surely 
not calculated to lignten their burden. The remedy 
lies in a different direction. In the discussions that 
took place in the Viceroy’s Council in 1883, Sir (then 
iMr.) H. Plowden pointed it out in the following 
weighty words : — 

One of the matters which has been most forcibly 
brought home to me in the course of these years has 
been our singular failure to use the material we have 
ready to our hand amongst our native fellow-subjects 
for the better administration of the country. As .our 
system of administration becomes more highly deve- 
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loped, and we know this has been done to a very 
marked extent in the last twenty years, we hear on all 
sides the complaint that our officers are over-burdened 
with work. There is, I believe, a great amount of truth, 
in this complaint, but the remedy for it is at our doors. 
We must give to the people themselves a share in their 
own administration.” 

The Bill forbids this by laying down that the 
District Magistrate shall be the ex-officio Chairman. 
It makes it impossible that any non-official Indian, 
however great his talents and capacity be, should ever 
be elected a Chairman of the District Board of his 
District. Even men like our Hon’ble Colleagues, the 
Hon’ble Mutishi Madho Lai, Rai Nihal Chand Baha- 
dur, the Raja Sahib of Mahmodabad, Rai Sri Ram 
Bahadur will in future have no chance of serving 
their districts as Chairmen of the District Boards. 
As a justification for this important change, it has 
been said that the option that was given to the people 
to elect a Chairman other than the District officer 
has never been exercised during the last twenty 
years. The people are not wholly to blame for it. 
Besides, it does not follow that because a privilege has 
been exercised in a particular way for twenty years, 
that therefore it will never be better appreciated or 
differently exercised. Hon'ble Members of this Council 
do not require to be reminded that for a long time the 
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right of returning to be members to Parliament was 
hot appreciated ; and that writs had to be issued to 
enforce the attendance of members who were elected. 
Bbt no one proposed therefore* that the right should be 
taken away from the people. The same wrong principle 
upon which the proposal to make the Magistrate an ex- 
officio Chairman is based, is responsible for the still 
more objectionable proposal to make the Tahsildar the 
ex-officio Chairman of the local Sub-committees which it 
is proposed to constitute into tahsils. This means that 
the administration of the District Boards and their sub- 
committees will be entirely officialized. The tendency 
to do so is also clearly visible in clause 56 in the pro- 
vision that the local Goveimment shall lay down rules 
as to the sanction requisite for the employment by 
the Board of its officers and servants and for the pay to 
be assigned to them.'’ The old Act required that before 
making any rules under the Act, the local Government 
should publish a draft of them, and receive and consider 
any objections or suggestions from any person interested 
in them. The present Bill dispenses v/ith the last condi- 
tion. I submit, Sir, that if the District Boards are to be 
deprived of the power of electing their Chairmen, if they 
and the local sub-committees must alw^ays be presided 
over by the District Magistrate and the Tahsildar 
respectively, and if the Local Government is to lay 
down rules to control their action even in the matter 
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of appointing their servants and fixing the salary to be 
given to them, this Bill will make a great encroachment 
on the small measure of local self-government which 
was introduced twenty two years ago, with a view to 
extend local self-government as an instrument of poli- 
tical and popular education. If the Bill is passed as it 
is, the District Boards and their sub-committees will 
become merely advisory bodies, and there will be little 
of self-government left to the people. I hope these 
provisions of the Bill will be very carefully considered 
by the Select Committee to which it will be referred, 
and that the privileges which the people enjoyed under 
the old Act will be left intact. 

So much for the changes proposed in the consti- 
tution of the Boards. I wish to say a few words now 
about their powers and duties. 

These have been laid down with great clearness in 
clause 42 of the Bill. That clause enumerates the 
purposes to which the funds at the disposal of the 
Boards shall be applied. The duties of the Boards have 
been increased, and they include the construction and 
maintenance of light railways ; the construction, re- 
pair and maintenance of famine preventive works, the 
establishment and maintenance of relief works and re- 
lief houses and the adoption of such measures of relief 
in time of famine or scarcity as may be considered 
necessary. If the funds at the disposal of the Boards 
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were sufficiently increased to enable them to discharge 
the many duties imposed upon them, I would welcome 
the enlargement of the sphere of their usefulness. But 
we know that the funds at their disposal are insufficient 
to enable them adequately to discharge even those 
obligations for which they are primarily responsible of 
providing elementary education and sanitary and 
medical rel'ef. The result of these I fear will be that 
in future these obligations will be discharged in even 
less satisfactory a manner than they have been in the 
past. But if the well-being of the people is to be 
secured, it is necessary that these obligations should 
be discharged far more efficiently and adequately than 
heretofore. I will refer to only one of them, the 
promotion of primary education. How inadequately 
the District Boards and the Government have hitherto 
discharged their duties in this direction is shown 
by the fact that while in the year 1903-04 the 
proportion of scholars to the population of the school- 
going age was in Bengal 30 per cent for boys, and 2*2 
per cent for girls, and 19 lakhs of pupils were at school, 
and while in Madras the percentage was 27*8 for boys 
and 4*8 for girls and nearly 9 lakhs of pupils were at 
school ; in the same year in the United Porvinces the 
percentage was 12 for boys and 7*5 for girls, and less 
than four lakhs of pupils were at school. The percentage 
of scholars to the total population of the school-going 
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agfe, boys and girls included was. as remarked by the 
reviewer of the Government of India for the first time 
more than 7, and we had by no means enviable distinction 
of being bracketed together with the new North West 
Frontier Province, which had 7*9 percent of the school- 
going population at school. This is trnlv lamentable. 
These provinces were the pioneers in the matter of 
primary education. They were the first to contribute 
specifically towards education by means of an education 
cess. They were the most cultured of Indian provinces 
both under Hindu and Mahomed an rule, and yet they 
have now to bear the reproach of being the most 
ignorant provinces in the Indian empire. To ensure more 
satisfactory progress in the future, it is desirable, now 
that the powers and duties of the District Boards are 
being clearly defined to lay down that it will be the 
duty of the Boards to provide elementary education 
for all the male children of the district, and with this 
object I would suggest that clause 42, sub-clause (1), 
sub-head (d), should be modified so as to read as 
follows : — 

The establishment, management and maintenance 
of a sufficient number of schools to provide elementary 
education for all the male children resident in such 
district for whose education sufficient and suitable pro- 
vision is not otherwise made ; either wholly or by 
means of grants-in-aid ; the construction and repair of 
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houses and appurtenant buildings necessary for such 
schools, &c. It is hardly necessary for me to dwell 
here on the advantages of education. The provision 
of elementary education for the people is now regarded 
as one of the primary duties of every civilised Govern- 
ment. England passed its Education Act by which 
education was made compulsory in 1870. Japan 
introduced a smilar Act, in 1871. In both those coun- 
tries municipal and rural communities are under obliga- 
tion to establish and maintain schools sutticient in 
number and equipment to admit all children of school- 
going age resiling within their jurisdictions. The 
result is that nearly 96 per cent of the children of the 
school-going age are at school in England and over 
90 per cent in Japan. It is high time that we followed 
their noble example and secured the blessings of educa- 
tion to the pec^ple. 

I well know that the carrying out of the policy I 
have been advocating will require a large expenditure 
of money. It is for this reason that in discussing the 
connected Bill this morning I urged that the Govern- 
ment should be pleased to give back to the district 
fund the 5 per cent of the rent as it used to do before. 
It is for this reason also that I urged at the time of the 
discussion of the annual budget, both this year and 
the last, that the Government of India should be 
requested to leave a larger portion of the revenue of 
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the Provinces for expenditure within the Provinces 
over objects which directly benefit the people. The 
needs of the people are pressing, and their contribu- 
tions are sufficiently large to justify the appeal, and I 
hope that if the matter will be pressed with sufficient 
earnestness on the Government of India, our prayer 
will be granted. The Bill before us clearly reminds us 
of the necessity of doing so, and I hope the Government 
will be pleased to take the matter into consideration. 
With these remarks I beg to support the motion before 
the Council. 



THE UNITED PROVINCES DISTRICT 
BOARDS BILL 


The Hoih. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made the 
following speech at a meeting of the Allahabad Legislative 
Council held in 13th March 1900 under the Presidentship 
of H%s Honour the Leiutenant-G over nor ^ Sir James John 
Digges Latouche.y K,C,SP, 

Your Honour, 1 strongly support the amendment 
which has been proposed by Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand 
Bahadur. The Select Committee deserve to be con- 
gratulated on having rejected the highly objectionable 
proposal to make the District Magistrate and the 
Tahsildar ex-ofhcio Chairman of the District Boards 
and the tahsil Sub-committees, respectively, and on 
restoring into the bill the provision of the old Act which 
left it to the Board to elect whomsoever it liked as its 
chairman. But I cannot congratulate the Committee 
on the change they have proposed to introduce in the 
constitution of the Boards so far as the proportion of 
nominated to elected members is concerned. Under 
the old Act the number of members whom the Govern- 
ment might nominate could not exceed one-fourth of 
the whole number of the Board. The Select Committee 
have proposed that the number of the nominated mem- 
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bers should be one-third of the Board. It seems to me 
that the Committee have exceeded their power in 
introducing such a radical change in the Bill. 

The Council is probably aware that the Bill now 
before it w'as under the consideration of the Government 
for nearly two years before it was introduced here. 

As it was introduced it embodied the result of the 
deliberation of responsible officers of Government ex- 
tending over a longer period. These officers did not 
suggest any change in the proportion of the elected and 
nominated members of the Board. After it was intro- 
duced here the Bill was circulated for opinion among 
the district and divisional officers of Government, many 
of whom have had a long practical experience of the 
working of the old Act. Not one of the officers has 
suggested that any change of the kind under discussion 
should be made. The one solitary gentleman who has 
suggested the change is Mr. RamSaran Das, Rai Baha- 
dur, of Fyzabad, who protects his love for the system of 
Local vSelf-Government, but strangely enough says at 
the same time that if his suggestion is not carried out, 
i.e.j if the proportion or members elected by the voice of 
the people is not reduced, the fate of Self-Government 
would be sealed. He says, ‘ past experience has shown 
that many persons possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a member generally keep themselves aloof 
from the turmoils of a District Board election for various 
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obvious reasons, and their services are thus lost to the 
District Board.' I shall show that Mr. Ram Saran Das 
is wrong- both in his statement of fact and in his idea as 
to the ground on which nominations are and should be 
made by Government. I do not think that when he put 
forward this singular suggestion he had the history of 
the enactment which he wishes us to amend, and of the 
rules made thereunder, fully before his mind, nor am I 
sure that that history was before the minds of the 
Hon’ble Members of the Select Committee when they 
yielded their consent to the suggestion. 1 venture to 
think that if that history had been taken into considera- 
tion, it would in all probability, have led to a conclusion 
different from that which was arrived at by the com- 
mittee, and it seems to me that 1 cannot do better in 
supporting this motion than briefly remind the council 
of a few important facts connected with the passing of 
the old Act and of the system which was introduced 
by it. 

After the famous resolution on Local Self-Govern- 
ment was passed in 1883, the Local Government was 
called upon to submit proposals to give effect to the 
principle of the resolution. Sir Alfred Lyall was then 
at the head of the Government here. A Provincial 
Committee was appointed to formulate proposals. 
District and Divisional Officers and a number of other 
persons who were regarded as competent to express an 
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opinion on the subject were consulted. Their opinions 
were considered and weig’hed by the Provincial Com- 
mittee, and the conclusions arrived at by the Committee 
were submitted to the Local Government. Having 
taken the report (^f the Committee into consideration. 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s Government came to the conclusion 
that in inaugutating the Policy of Local Self-G(3vern- 
ment in the districts, a system of careful and consul- 
tative nomination by Government of the electoral 
body is preferable to election by untried and unfamiliar 
methods. He, therefore, decided to quote the words 
of Mr. Quinton, to adopt in principle the recommenda- 
tion formulated in the ninth paragraph of the Provincial 
Committee's report, viz., that the Government should 
nominate for each tahsil an electoral body which should 
elect a certain number of its members to form a tahsil or 
sub-divisional board. A list of electors was to be prepared 
by the District Officers and approved by theGovernment, 
and then tlie electors were permitted to exercise the 
privilege of electing, from among their own body, the 
members of the sub-divisional board. The proposals 
of Sir Alfred LyalTs Government which, as I have 
shown above and as the Hon’ble Mr. Quinton took care 
to point out in introducing the Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, were the result of careful deliberation and of 
consultation with all persons likely to be able to give 
an opinion of value on the subject, were accepted by 
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the Government of India and were embodied in Act 
XIV of 1883. Section 5, clause (3), of that Act provided 
that the persons entitled to vote at the election shall be 
nominated by the Local Government or determined in 
such other manner as may be prescribed. The same 
section provided that “besides the elected members the 
local board would consist of so many nominated 
members as the Local Government may from time to 
time fix in this behalf, but that the nominated members 
shall not exceed in number one-fourth of the board 

The rules that have been made under section 47 of 
the Act, and which have been in force these manv 
years, lay down that the persons entitled to vote at 
the election of members of a local board shall be all 
Honorary Magistrates having jurisdiction within the 
sub-district, and subject- to the restriction that they shall 
not exceed 100 in number such other persons not being 
less than 21 years of age and residing or owning landed 
property or carrying on trade or business in the sub- 
district as the Magistrate of the District having regard 
to their wealth or to their interest or influence in the 
sub-districts may consider fit persons to act as electors. 

It will thus be seen that the system of election 
which was introduced was very much tampered by 
nomination and hedged in with limitations and safe- 
guards. Notwithstanding that, however the people 
of this country were deeplv thankful that the principle 
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was introduced, but they were anxious from the first 
that the privilege should be real. Speaking in the 
Viceroy's Council when the Bill for Local Self-Govern- 
ment in the Central Provinces was under discussion, 
the late lamented Sir Syed Ahmad Khan said : — 

' How far the Government should control the 
constitution of Local Boards and District Councils is a 
matter of principle by no means peculiar to the 
Central Provinces. It is, indeed, a matter which 
goes to the very root of the entire scheme of Local 
Self-Government for which the country is indebted 
to your Lordship's administration. To that noble 
scheme 1 am proud to give my hearty, though humble 
support, for 1 rejoice to feel that I have lived long 
enough to see the inauguration of the day when India 
is to learn, at the hands of her Rulers, those principles 
of self-help and Self-Government which have given 
birth tj representative institutions in England and 
have made her great among the nations of the World. 
My Lord, I sincerely believe that all the intelligent 
classes throughout India sympathise with the feelings 
which I have expressed, that they feel grateful to the 
Government for the privileges which the scheme of 
Local Self-Government will confer upon them and that 
the effect of those privileges will be to enhance the 
popularity of the British rule, and to inspire feelings 
of loyalty and devotion among the vast population of 
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British India. The more real those privileges are, the 
more beneftt ial will be the results. Having such views 
and feelings as these it is natural for me to wish, as a 
matter of principle, that the Local Boards and the 
District Councils should consist as far as possible of 
persons whom the voice of the people has elected as 
their representatives.’ 

But Sir Syed Ahmad Khan recognised that in 
the first experimental stage of the scheme of Local 
Self-Government the Government should have the 
power of nominating certain number of members of the 
Board. 

He said: ‘But my Lord, 1 feel that I am not acting 
inconsistently with my feelings and views in cordially 
supporting those provisions of this Bill which reserve to 
Government the power of appointing one-third of the 
members of the Local Boards and District Councils. I 
am convinced that no part of India has yet arrived at 
the stage when the system of representation can be 
adopted in its fullest scope even in regard to local 
affairs. The principle of Self-Government by means of 
representative institutions is perhaps the greatest and 
noblest lesson which the beneficence of England will 
teach India. 

Sir Syed Ahmad pointed out the true reason why 
the Government should have the power to nominate a 
certain number of the members. 
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‘In one and the same district / said he, 'the popu- 
lation may consist of various creeds and various 
nationalities and whilst one section of the popula- 
tion commands wealth and commerce, the other 
may possess learning’ and influence. One section 
may be numerically larger than the other, and 
the standard of enlightenment which one section of 
the community has reached may be far higher than 
that attained by the rest of the population. One 
community may be fully alive to the importance of 
securing representatioii on the Local Boards and Dis- 
trict Councils, whilst the other may be wholly indiffer- 
ent to such matters 

Government, in reserving to itself the power of appoint- 
ing one-third of the members of the Local Boards and 
District Councils, is adopting the only measure which 
can be adopted to guarantee the success of Local Self- 
Government by securing and maintaining that due and 
just balance in the representation of the various sections 
of the Indian population which the system of election, 
pure and simple, would fail to achieve. 

The proportion of oUe-third was fixed for the 
Central Provinces because by reason of their back- 
wardness they required special treatment. As I have 
already pointed out, the same legislature enacted in 
the case of these Provinces that the number of nomin- 
ated members must not exceed one-fourth of the wdiole 
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board. No one hassugfg-ested, not even Mr. Ram Saran 
Das, Rai Bahadur, that under the existing- rules which 
provide for the nomination of one-fourth of the members 
of the board by Government, and of the appointment 
of three-fourths by election, do not secure a due and 
just balance in the representation of the various sections 
of the Indian community. Mr. Ram Saran Das opines 
that experience has shown that many persons possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications of a member generally 
keep themselves aloof from the turmoils of a District 
Board election for various obvious reasons. I am afraid 
facts do not support this view. There is probably no 
district in these Provinces where elections are more 
keenly contested than in Fyzabad and I am in a posi- 
tion to say that Fyzabad District Board has had a 
number of the most respected residents of the district 
within its body. Besides, as I have shown above, the 
power of nomination was reserved by GovAnment to 
secure due representation of different sections of the 
community and not to foster a false notion that entering 
a District Board by nomination by the Government was 
more honourable than entering it by the suffrages of 
the people, nor to let in those who wish to enter the 
Board and yet from an exaggerated idea of their own 
superiority wish to keep aloof from the people whose 
affairs they wish to administer. If these gentlemen 
cannot meet their humble fellowmen as their brefh- 
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ren in the daily course of life, it is well both for them 
and for the people that once at least in three years, 
when the big man wishes to have the honour of a 
membership of the District Boards, he should have 
to approach his lowly townsmen and ask them whe- 
ther in their judgment he is likely to serve them 
faithfully and well as a member of the Board. 

AftQT the Bill was 2y(i^‘sedy the Ron^hle Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said: — I join with my other colleagues 
in congratulating the council on the passing of the Bill. 
I recognise that it is a measure calculated to have far 
reaching effects on the welfare of the people. As a 
measure, it is an improvement on the old Act, and has 
clearly defined the duties of the board and invested 
them with greater powers and responsibilities than 
they possessed under the old Act. But I cannot help 
saying again, Sir, as I have said on another occasion, 
that the good that will result to the people from this 
measure will depend directly upon the resources which 
will be placed by Government in the hands of the 
Board. With their present limited resources they will 
be able but poorly to discharge the many duties which 
have been imposed upon them. I fully realize that 
your Honour^s Government cannot by itself add much 
to their resources; I, therefore, repeat the prayers that 
your Government will be pleased once more to ask the 
Government of India to allow this Government tu 
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appropriate a sufficient sum from the revenues of these 
Provinces for the purposes of urgent provincial ex- 
penditure so that this Government may be enabled to 
place the District Boards financially in a position to 
discharge adequately the obligations which have been 
imposed on them by the enactment passed to-day. 
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The JTon'hle Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made the 
folloiving speech at a meeting of the Allahabad Legisloilve 
Council held in April 1904 under the Presidentship of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor^ Sir Jaynes J<din 
Diggcs La touche, K. C. S. T. 

Your Honour, — I am sure every member of the 
Council will join me in thanking* the Honourable the 
Financial Secretary for the very lucid statement which 
he has made before the Council. That statement 
enables us to clearly understand the nature and effect of 
the new Provincial settlement which the Government of 
India has been pleased to make with, or rather for, this 
Government, The first important thing to be noted 
about it is that instead of the Provincial contracts being 
made for periods of five years only, as was the case in 
the past, the financial arrangements now made are not 
limited in duration. This by itself seems to be an advant- 
age; but in order to judge how far it will really benefit 
us, we have to consider whether the arrangements 
come to secure to us a fair portion of the revenues of 
these provinces for Provincial expenditure. Having 
carefully studied the subject, I regret to be driven to 
the conclusion that they do not. The net results of 
the new arrangements, I take it, is that these provinces 
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will be permitted to retain for expenditure in these 
provinces Rs. 3,69,69,000 out of the whole of the 
Provincial revenues, Rs. 12,49,92,900. In Provincial 
expenditure, the Government of India have reduced the 
share of expenditure debitable to the United Provinces 
by Rs. 28,20,000. This means, as the Honourable the 
Financial Secretary has explained, that we are now in 
the enjoyment of an income which, if calculated on the 
former basis, is eleven lakhs larger than that available 
for expenditure under the last settlement. But a 
considerable portion of this increase may be attributed, 
as he has pointed out, to the growth of normal revenue 
and the income available for expenditure remains 
Rs*. 3,69,69,000 only. In addition to this the Govern- 
ment of India have been pleased to make a lump grant 
oi 30 lakhs to this Government to start the new settle- 
ment. This grant I understand, is subject to the 
condition that it is to be spread over five years, and it 
is for this reason that only six lakhs will be available 
out of it for expenditure in the coming year. So far 
as this lump grant is concerned, I understand that it 
has been made in order to compensate the Local 
Government for the disadvantage it would suffer for 
five years under the new settlement by reason of the 
curtailment of its expending revenues. This is, there- 
fore, not such a matter for congratulation as it might at 
first sight appear. 
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Turning to the share of revenues permanently 
allotted to us, I must say that all those who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of the people of these 
provinces must regret that the Government of India 
have not even in a season of great financial prosperity 
done justice to the claims of these provinces, have not 
recognised their right to be permitted to spend a 
larger share of the revenues raised from the people 
of these provinces than they have done. The settle- 
ment appears to be entirely arbitrary and unjust. 
The inequality of the assignments made to the 
different provinces which characterized the previous 
contracts has not been remedied. It is difficult to 
understand what rule or principle has guided the 
distribution. The original grants made in 1871 
were based on the then existing actual expenditure 
in each province. The provinces of Bengal and 
Bombay, which had made comparatively greater 
progress and were spending much more in various 
useful directions than the other provinces, received 
much larger grants than these latter ; and as each 
succeeding contract was based on the ascertained 
average expenditure of each province during the 
period of the preceding contract, the inequality has 
been maintained to this day. Eight years ago, in speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta, I pointed out that while the people of these 
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provinces contributed the largest amount of revenue, 
larger than that of rich Bengal and larger still than that 
of Bombay, the percentage of our revenues allotted to 
us to provide for the administration of these vast 
provinces and for internal reform was much smaller 
than that allowed to any other province in India. Two 
years later the Hon^ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur repeated 
and emphasized the complaint in the Supreme Legis-* 
lative Council. Last year the Hon'ble Rai Nihal Chand 
Bahadur published an excellent pamphlet under the 
heading of ‘The shearing of the Provincial sheep,’ in 
which he reproduced the utterances of every official' 
and non-official Member of this Council and of the 
Supreme Legislative Council on this question, and 
showed that there has been one continual cry during 
the last many years for a fairer allotment of revenues 
for provincial purposes. Comparing the figures for 
different, provinces, he showed that while 53 per cent, 
of the revenues raised in Bengal was left to be spent 
in that province and 64 per cent, of the revenues in 
Bombay, only 43 per cent, of the revenues was left to 
these provinces for provincial expenses. And my 
Hon’ble friend pleaded that a sum of six crores should 
in fairness be allowed to these provinces. That may 
have been regarded an extravagant hope, though it 
was based on reason. But certainly the Government 
of India could, if they wanted to deal with these 
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provinces fairly, even though not as liberally as they 
deal with Bombay and Bengal, have increased our 
allotment to at least 450 lakhs. 

I am most unwilling, Sir, to take up much more 
of the time of the Council on this question. But I 
feel that the entire possibility of advancement and 
progress in these provinces depends upon the amount 
of our revenues which the Government of India allow 
us to spend, and it seems to me, therefore, that this 
question is of paramount importance and deserves 
the most serious consideration of the Council. It 
might seem idle to hope that the Government of India 
will allow us to reopen the question so soon after 
they have come to a decision after having the matter 
under consideration for sometime. But I believe, Sir, 
that if the fact is brought home to the Government 
of India that the practical result of their refusal to 
grant to us a larger share of the revenues of these 
provinces means the perpetuation of the ignorance and 
the poverty of the vast millions of these provinces who 
toil to fill the coffers of the State, that Government will 
yet reconsider the matter and make it possible for your 
Honour’s Government to do its duty by the people 
entrusted to your care. It is perfectly clear that as 
the Government of India which has the right to deter- 
mine what portion of the revenues of these provinces 
spent shall be for Provincial purposes, the responsibility 
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for the welfare and progress of the people rests upon it. 
The Provincial Government is, under the circumstances, 
merely the executive of the Government of India. It 
will, no doubt do the utmost it can within the means 
left at its disposal. But when those means are so 
-limited and when not much margin is left for future 
improvement, it cannot possibly effect much progress. 

In whatever way we may look at the question 
and that the arrangement is not as satisfactory as it 
should be. In four of the six shared heads — Excise, 
Assessed taxes, Forests and Registration — -the Provin- 
cial share alike of the revenue and expenditure will be 
a quarter only. In .Stamps, revenue and expenditure 
will be divided equally between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial , while in Land Revenue the Provincial Gov- 
ernment will get one quarter of the receipts and 
bear one-half of the charges. I confess, Sir, I fail 
to understand on what principle this arrangement 
is based. Considering that all that vitally touches the 
well-being of the people, sanitation, education, effici- 
ency and integrity of administration, police arrange- 
ments, industrial development and all that is likely to 
increase the earning capacity and prosperity of the 
people is left solely to be provided for by the Provincial 
Government, one would think that at least half, if not 
three-fourths of the revenue raised from every one of 
the heads enumerated above, would be left to be spent 
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in these provinces, and that half the total revenues of 
the provinces would be regfarded as a sufficient contri- 
bution to the expenses of the army, the Government of 
India, the Council of the Secretary of State and other 
Imperial purposes. Butjthe Government of India have 
decreed otherwise. I have not forgotten the change 
that has been made under the head ‘ Irrigation. " The 
receipts from major irrigation works will henceforward 
go entirely to make up Provincial revenues. But this 
is only going back to what used to be the case before 
1898, when irrigation was entirely a Provincial head. 
And against the increase under this head, which is 
much more liable to fluctuation than the receipts 
from other sources, has to be placed the diminished 
share which the Provinces will receive under the 
other heads. The minimum guarantee of 40 lakhs 
which the Government of India has made, lends 
support to the view that irrigation is not so reliable a 
source of revenue as other heads are. And, on the 
whole, it seems to me that the redistribution of the 
various heads of revenue between the Government of 
India and this Government will not prove advantageous 
to this Government. The chances of the provincial 
revenues have to my mind been narrowly circumscribed 
by the arrangements which have been arrived at. 

Even in the matter of making a lump grant, the 
Government of India have not been as liberal to us as 
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they might have been. One would have thought thaU 
having regard to the fact that the permanent allotment 
of revenues for provincial purposes was here so ob- 
viously smaller in proportion to that allotted to Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, the Government would give to 
these provinces at least as mach as, if not more than, 

. they have given to those provinces. But while 50 lakhs 
have been allotted to each of those provinces, only 30 
lakhs have been given to us. Why this has been so, it 
is difficult to understand. One is forcibly reminded of 
the saying ‘To him who hath, more shall be given.’ I 
am aware that some portion of the lump grants 
have been made to the other provinces for special 
objects. But these provinces are wanting in many of 
those institutions which the sister provinces possess, 
and a grant larger than what has been made 
to them could have been most beneficially utilized in 
these provinces. I hope, Sir, that Your Honour’s 
Government will yet press the needs of these provinces 
upon the attention of the Government of India, and 
I hope that those needs will yet be recognised and 
that sufficient provision will be made for meeting 
them. 

How numerous and how pressing those needs are, 
it is hardly necessary to say. The department of edu- 
cation alone calls for an expenditure of at least 30 or 
40 lakhs a year more, in order that these provinces 
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might be brought abreast of other provinces in educa- 
tion. And not only have non-official members of 
this Council been praying for larger grants for educa- 
tion, but the Director of Public Instruction has been 
doing the same. Two years ago Mr. Lewis enumerated 
the most urgent needs of education in these provinces, 
and stated that the carrying out of those reforms on a 
moderate scale would require an additional 20 lakhs a 
year. He pointed out at the same time that even when 
that addition has been made it would only raise the 
total expenditure from public funds to ijd a year per 
head of the population, and that this scale of ex- 
penditure was already exceeded in most, if not all,, 
of the other provinces. But it seems that he has been 
crying in the wilderness and his last report is full of 
despair. 1 cannot do better than reproduce his remarks 
here in his own words : ‘The reforms that have been 
initiated, have been rendered possible only by the 
special and permanent annual grant of five lakhs 
assigned to the United Provinces by the Government 
of India for education. While the gift has been 
welcome, some disappointment has been felt at the 
smallness of the amount in comparison with that given 
to the other provinces ; and much regret that the 
opportunity was not taken to bring the most backw^ard 
province more nearly abreast of the more fortunate 
parts of the country in ' which a greater liberality 
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towards education has been customary. As a matter 
of fact the United Provinces show worse in comparison 
with the rest of India than they did before the special 
grants were distributed among the provinces. Already 
at the bottom of the list, with regard to public 
expenditure on education per unit of population to 
population than any other province. Hence other 
provinces have by the favour of the Government of 
India been allowed to increase their lead. It is, 
therefore, the misfortune rather than the fault of these 
provinces that they are last of all in educational 
progress, and there, it seems they are destined to 
remain. There is little doubt that if money were spent 
as freely here as elsewhere in education and largely 
devoted to the extension of primary education there 
would be a large increase in the enrolment of scholars. 
There is a demand in perhaps all districts for more 
schools and more schools, but they cannot be opened 
because the funds are exhausted. When a people cry 
out for education and cannot get it, we may well, with 
Carlyle, count it a tragedy\ This earnest appeal of 
the Director of Public Instruction was prominently 
brought to the notice of his Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Council by the Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bhahadur 
at a time w^hen the exchequer of the Government of 
India w^as overflowing with money towards which the 
toiling millions of these provinces had contributed in 
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no small measure. But it is to be deplored that it was 
not heeded. 

It is sad, Sir, to contemplate the position of these 
provinces in the matter of education, particularly in 
that of primary education. As the Education Com- 
mission remarked, these provinces were the pioneers 
of the policy of extending primary education amongst 
the masses and of providing adequate funds for it by 
means of local rates. Before any other provincial 
administration had awakened to a consciousness of 
its duty in this direction, the late Mr. Thomson of 
pious memory, devised a most excellent scheme of 
elementary vernacular instruction of the people. That 
scheme met with the approval of the Government of 
India and of the Court of Directors, and in the famous 
Educational Despatch of 1854 of 1859, in which the 
general adoption of measures for the extension of 
elementary education was for the first time inculcated, 
we were held up as a model to other Governments. 
But while education has been steadily advancing in 
every other province, it has remained backward here, 
with the result that there are only ten boys out of a 
hundred of the school-going age who receive any 
education in these provinces, whereas 22 to 23 per cent 
of the boys of the school-going age are at school in 
Bombay and Bengal and these provinces which were 
the home of learning, and refinement, both under the 
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Hindu and Muhammadan regimes, have now to bear 
the reproach of being the ‘ most ignorant provinces in 
the Indian Empire.^ It is all the more to be regretted 
that this should be so when we remember that the 
Government of India have for the last fifty years 
repeatedly acknowledged the importance of primary 
education and expressed their desire to promote it. In 
the despatch of 1854, the resolution appointing the 
Education Commission of 1882, in the resolution on the 
recommendations of that commission, the Government 
of India have again and again declared that they regard 
the extension of primary education to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the 
State should be directed and which should be regarded 
to possess almost an exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education and a large claim on provincial 
revenues. And in subsequently reviewing the progress 
of education in the various provinces, they have again 
and again expressed a hope that the efforts of the Local 
Governments will be steadily increased and sustained 
in the direction of promoting primary education. In 
spite of these resolutions the Government of India have 
been constrained to admit in the recent resolution on 
education, which does no more than reaffirm, the 
previous declarations of Government on primary 
education, that primary education has hitherto received 
insufficient attention and ■ an Inadequate share of 
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the public funds. They have again repeated the 
opinion that they consider that it should be made 
a leading charge upon provincial revenues, and that 
in those provinces where it is in a backward condition 
its encouragement should be a primary obligation. 
The resolution goes on, however, to say that the 
Government of India believe that Local Governments 
are cordially in agreement with them in desiring 
this extension and will carry it out to the limits allowed 
by the financial conditions of each province. And 
these last words, read in the light of the terms of the 
provincial settlement, define the limits of the possibility 
of the extension of primary education in these provinces. 
When we consider what little margin has been left for 
increased expenditure to this Government under the 
terms of the new settlement, it seems to me that there 
is little hope left for any substantial progress in educa- 
tion. 

I find, Sir, that in the resolution to which I have 
referred, the Government of India have been pleased 
to say that the expansion of primary education 
is impeded by the indifference of the more advan- 
ced and ambitious classes to its spread. I consider 
it my duty to say that the remark is not true, so 
far as these provinces are concerned, if it is true of any 
other province of India. It is not the indifference of the 
advanced ambitious classes but the lukewarmness and 
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parsimony of the Government of India that accounts 
for the want of satisfactory progress in primary educa- 
tion. As Your Honour’s Government was pleased to 
observe in reviewing the history of education in these 
provinces : ‘ want of money is the beginning and the 
end of a narrative of education in these provinces in 
modern times’ and none but the Government of India is 
responsible for this chronic want and the consequent 
absence of healthy growth in education. 

Are we then to give ourselves up to despair ? 
To give up the hope of extending primary education, 
would be to abandon all hope for the advancement 
of the people, for it is universally recognized now 
that' education lies at the foot of all other progress. 
Even in the important resolution of the Government 
of India of March 1897 on agricultural education, the 
extension of primary education among the agricultural 
population was strongly inculcated as being essential 
to all agricultural improvement and reform. But I 
cannot better express the paramount necessity of 
promoting the education of the masses than in the 
words of Mountstuart Elphinstone, uttered in 1823, 
which are as true now as ever : — 

“ It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which 
our duty, our interest, and our honour are more immedi- 
ately concerned. It is now well understood that in all 
countries the happiness of the poor depends in a great 
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measure on their education. It is by means of it alone 
that they can acquire those habits of prudence and self- 
respect from which all other good qualities spring : and 
if ever there was a country where such habits are 
required, it is this. We have all often heard of the ills 
of early marriages and overflowing population ; of the 
savings of a life squandered on some one occasion of 
festivity ; of the helplessness of the ryots, which renders 
them a prey to money-lenders ; of their indifference to 
good clothes or houses, which has been urged on some 
occasions as an argument against lowering the public 
demands on them ; and finally of the vanity of all laws 
to protect them, when no individual can be found who 
has spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted 
in their favour ; there is but one remedy for all this, 
which is education.’ 

The need for education being so supreme, it is 
necessary that more effective steps should be taken to 
secure it to the people ; and it seems to me. Sir, that 
the best way to do it would be to have sufficient funds 
set apart for education by legislation. Twenty years 
ago the Provincial Committee of the Education Com- 
mission recommended that education should be made 
compulsory in these provinces. On the general ques- 
tion of the need for legislation the Commission pointed 
out what indeed is also borne out by the recent, 
resolution of the Government of India on education 
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that executive orders of clear important and general 
application have failed more or less in all provinces to 
ensure uniform attention to broad principles prescribed 
for general guidance and they rightly observed that ^in 
all countries where education has been most successful, 
that is, most national it has been based on law or 
ordinance. Even in England, where there is so much 
jealousy of any central action that can be avoided, it 
was never advanced in the prolonged discussions 
which resulted in the Acts passed between 1870 and 
1880, that if a national and adequate system of 
primary education was at last to be established, it 
could be established otherwise than by legislation.’ 
The. history of education during the twenty years that 
have elapsed since that was written fully establishes 
the soundness of the opinion which was expressed by 
the Commission, and shows that the time has come 
when legislative provision should take the place of 
executive orders and resolutions if the progress of 
education is to be assured. I think. Sir, legislation is 
necessary not because the people are unwilling to take 
to education, for we have it on the testimony of 
the learned Director of Public Instruction that the 
people are everywhere crying for more and more 
schools, but because I think statutory provision is need- 
ed to secure adequate funds for education. In my 
humble opinion one per cent of the school cess which 
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the landholders of'these provinces have been paying: 
since 1866 should be made the nucleus o{ the school 
fund, and such a percentage of the provincial reve- 
nues as may be needed to meet the educational wants 
of the provinces should be set apart as the contri- 
bution of the Provincial and Imperial Governments to 
that fund. District and Municipal Boards should also 
be required to contribute a fair and fixed portion of 
their income towards the education fund. It may be 
said that all these sources are actually contributing at 
present towards education. This is true. But I belive 
that when the duty of providing education for the 
whole of the school-going population is recognized, the 
claim of education will be better realized and more 
adequate and more certain provision made for meeting 
them than is the case at present. I venture, to hope, 
Sir, that when the need for making such provision is 
brought home to the Government of India, that Govern- 
ment may not be unwilling to extend that financial 
support to us without which no scheme for the advance- 
ment of education can have a chance of success. I 
hope, Sir, that such a scheme might be taken into con- 
sideration during your Honour's administration. 

As regards higher education, it is a matter for 
regret that the. expenditure incurred on it in these 
provinces also compares unfavourably with that in- 
curred in other provinces. This is fully brought out 
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in the recent reports on public instruction, which reports 
also show the need for increased expenditure on higher 
education in these provinces. I do not, however, think 
it necessary to go into details here. The Universities 
Bill has now been passed into law, and I am thankful 
to note that the Government of India have been pleased 
to promise to meet by special assignments, part of the 
additional expenditure which may be rendered neces- 
sary by reforms which are in contemplation in the 
administration of police and education. I hope, Sir, 
that those grants will be made on sufficiently liberal 
scale to permit of the establishment of a real teaching 
University in these Provinces. All lovers of high 
education are looking eagerly forward to the arrange- 
ments which will be made under the Universities Act 
in that direction. 1 hope that all the funds which will 
ba available will be spent in creating one centre of 
culture and in endowing a sufficient number of chairs 
there, so as to gather together at that centre a society 
of scholars devoted to learning and able to inspire, 
instruct and guide the most capable young men of these 
provinces into the highest pursuits for learning. As has 
been well said, a University requires imore than any- 
thing else, a large and' vigorous staff so that the various 
sciences and languages may have their devotees, and 
young men of different tastes may find fit guides. 
And there is nothing more calculated to insure the 
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success of a University than the presence of a body 
of living teachers, eminent in their special subjects 
and loving to teach. The influence of such a body of 
men will be most beneficial in its effects upon the 
young men who will have the privilege of being 
brought into contact with them. And the University 
will in course of time become what Universities in 
other countries are — a seat for the advancement of the 
highest learning ; for the discovery and development of 
talent ; for the promotion of scientific knowledge and 
research; and the elevation of professional standards. 
I also hope, Sir, that the new scheme will not be 
allowed to suffer from any narrow jealousy of other 
institutions. I regret to have to say so, but the history 
of the Muir Central College compels me to do so. Your 
Honour is aware that when the Muir Central College 
was established, it was intended that it should be the 
most important centre of education in these provinces. 
The Education Commission recommended that it should 
be kept up as a model institution and that it should be 
the focus of the learning of the whole provinces. They 
also recommended that there should be at least six 
Fellowships endowed at that College. But not only no 
Fellowships have yet been created, but the College 
have never received that measure of support from 
Government which it should have received as the 
principal State College in these provinces. Though 
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the College enjoys the benefit of having some very 
distinguished scholars on its staff, the staff taken as a 
whole has for a long time not been what it should be. 
And apart from any scheme of a Teaching University 
I hope that the Government will be pleased to spare 
some money to strengthen the staff of the College. 

As regards the Law department, now that the 
teaching of law has been practically centralized, it is 
necessary that the Government should make a suitable 
grant to enable the College to have well-paid Professor- 
ships of Law, so as to attract and retain the services 
of capable men. The Faculty of Law have recom- 
mended that the Government should guarantee to the 
University an income of Rs. 25,000 a year, to enable 
the University to take up the teaching of law in its own 
hands. I hope the matter will receive favourable con- 
sideration, and money found for the purpose under the 
new scheme. 

The need for a Medical College for these provinces 
has long been recognised, and I hope that Your Honour 
will be able to see such a College established before 
long. Your honour is aware that when the scheme for 
establishing the Muir Central College was sent up to the 
Government of India in 1872, it was contemplated that 
lectureships in Medicine and Surgery should be attached 
to the Muir College. The excellent equipment that the 
Muir College has received during the last few years 
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for the teaching* of Physical Science and Chemistry,, 
makes it all the more desirable that'a Medical College 
should be established in the vicinity of that institution- 
The need for such a College has been growing day by 
day. The new field for study and employment which 
such a College will afford to the young men of these 
provinces, though in itself a desirable thing, is to my 
mind of comparatively less importance than the fact 
that a large number of young men will be trained and 
qualified to serve humanity, to prevent suffering and 
to bring medical aid and relief to thousands of our 
fellow-beings in these provinces. A knowledge of 
sanitary rules and ideas will also much more quickly 
diffuse through them among the body of the people and 
will lead to sanitary alleviations and advancement. I 
hope, Sir, that the establishment of such a beneficial 
institution will not be long delayed. 

1 notice with gratitude that the Government of 
India has been pleased to give us three lakhs for 
expenditure on parks, hospitals, colleges and libraries. 
I hope that the Government will be pleased to make a 
grant of at least Rs. 10,000 for the Public Library at 
Allahabad. 1 hope also that the Government will be 
pleased to give a lakh of rupees for the construction 
of residential quarters for students who are attracted 
in such large numbers to the Muir Central College. 
This help is needed to enable the MacDonnell Hindu 
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Boarding House to be completed. Even after it has 
been completed there will still be need for more 
accommodation for students than will be available there. 

More immediately pressing than even education is 
the need of sanitation in these provinces. The thanks 
of the public are due to the Government of India 
and to your Honour’s Government for the relief which 
has been given to municipalities generally by their 
being relieved of half the police charges borne by them 
and for the greater relief which has been given to 
those municipalities whose resources are crippled by 
large water-works or drainage schemes. I have no 
doubt that this sum will help the Municipalities greatly 
to improve the sanitation of their areas, and later on 
to make better provision for education. The public 
will also feel thankful tliat a sum of three lakhs has 
been given to the Lucknow Municipality as a 
contribution towards its drainage scheme. I wish, 
Sir, that a similar favour were conferred upon the 
Allahabad Municipality. Your Honour is aware that 
during three years Allahabad has had to mourn the 
loss of over 15,000 of its inhabitants on account of 
plague. And your Honour is also aware that plague has 
been most virulent in those parts of the city where 
sanitation, is most unsatisfactory for want of a good 
drainage scheme. Since the water-works were intro- 
duced, dampness has much increased in Allahabad. 
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When these works were started, it was contemplated 
that there should be a drainage scheme also carried 
out. A scheme was actually prepared during the time 
of Mr. Porter, which was to cost .between six to seven 
lakhs of rupees. But as the money could not be raised, 
the scheme was abandoned. The Government have 
rightly recognised that help to large but poor munici- 
palities for a scheme of drainage is a legitimate charge 
upon the public revenues. Indeed, the more the sanita- 
tion of places like Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares, Agra 
and Cawnpore is improved, the less will be the danger 
of epidemics breaking out at these large centres of 
population, and the lesser the chance of the province 
being overrun by such epidemics. I hope your Honour's 
Government may yet see your way to secure or extend 
the needed help to the Allahabad Municipality for 
scheme of drainage similar to what has been given 10 
Lucknow. Not only do these large municipalities stand 
in need of help, but so also do the smaller munici- 
palities. From Saharanpur in the west to Gorakhpur 
in the east, there are few municipalities in which there 
is not need for a large and systematic measures for 
improvement, and I hope that, in addition to the relief 
that has been given to them, your Honour will be 
pleased in the interest of the general sanitation »of the 
provinces, to grant them such further help as may be 
possible. 
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I come now to the question of plague expenditure. 
Four lakhs were budgeted for as the cost of plague 
preventive measure last year ; three lakhs only have 
been allotted this year. Out of the four lakhs allotted 
last year it is stated that, in pursuance of the policy of 
treating sanitation as the main line of defence, two 
lakhs were transferred to the Civil Works Budget to 
be placed at the disposal of the poor municipalities 
and large towns, to enable them to set their houses in 
order against plague. 1 venture to submit that in view of 
the increasing havoc which plague has been making 
and the larger area that has been attacked by it, 
the allotment for plague should have been increased 
instead of being decreased. It was very kind of 
the Government to help the Lucknow, Cawnpore 
and Allahabad Municipalities to bear the burden 
of plague charges by grants aggregating to Rs. 
66,000. If the municipalities are to take any 
effective measures to combat plague and if the 
sums, which have become available to them by their 
being relieved of police charges, are to go to improve 
the sanitation of the areas of those municipalities, it 
in necessary that the Government should bear the 
burden of the whole of the plague charges. Our 
Municipalities are unfortunately poor and can ill afford 
to meet this calamitous extraordinary expenditure from 
their limited resources, and I feel that if the Government 
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does not help them they will not be able to do their 
duty by the people at this terrible crisis. It is stated 
in the budget that the Government looks to improved 
sanitation as a defence against plague. In order that 
this should be so, what are the municipalities required 
to do? There is no doubt that filth is recognised as one 
of the prime factors in the production and propagation 
of most of the devastating plague known to mankind. 
Medical authorities also lay down that ‘the study of 
epidemic and endemic diseases generally has brought 
to light an array of facts which strongly suggest that 
an intimate association exists between the soil and the 
appearance and propagation of certain diseases.^ To 
minimise, therefore, the conditions which favour the 
appearance and propagation of plague in our towns 
and districts, it is necessary that measures should be 
adopted to secure that the soil of inhabited areas shall 
be dry and healthy, and to provide against the pollution 
of it and through it against the contamination of both 
water and air. To secure these results, arrangements 
are needed for removing at the earliest possible 
opprotunity all the excreta and other efiete matters ; 
and in order that this may be most effectively done it is 
necessary that conservanc3^ tram-ways should be laid 
in every, or at least every large, municipality, and that 
incinerators should be employed to destroy the sweep- 
ings of the town. The second thing needed is a good 
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system of drainage which should drain off effectually 
all the refuse water of the town. Where no general 
scheme of drainage may be feasible, it is at least 
necessary that the present insanitary drains of many 
towns should be replaced by pakka drains. All this 
means large expenditure and can only be carried out 
if Government will guide and help 'municipalities 
liberally. 

1 should mention here that it is essential that, 
whatever system of drainage should be devised, care 
should be taken to see that the sewage of the towns 
does not discharge into the rivers. This is necessary, 
both in order that the sewage should be utilized for 
fertilizing land, and also to prevent the pollution of the 
rivers which are the sources of the water-supply of all 
our large towns and of the numerous other towns which 
are situated along their banks. Since the water-works 
were introduced the drainage of seveval towns has 
been pouring in increasing measure into the rivers 
and poisoning them. Millions of people drink the 
water of these streams and bathe in them. And the 
pollution of the water not only gives offence but is 
considered to be a source of danger. An eminent 
doctor, Dr. Frankland, stated it as his opinion before 
the Royal commission that ‘when water is once con- 
taminated with sewage there is no process to which it 
is afterwards subjected which will effectively remove all 
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that sewage contamination from the water; filtration) 
will not do it in certain cases at all events.’ Sir Benja- 
min Brodie also said that ‘the injurious character o£ 
water impregnated with sewage matter might 'not be 
discovered for years, you might go on using it for years 
and it might not be dis^^overed, and yet you might have 
some outbreak of disease in the place which neverthe- 
less might be connected with the use of that sewage 
water.’ 

The attention of the Government was drawn to the 
necessity for preventing the pollution of the rivers by 
the inhabitants of Allahabad in 1894, and my friend, 
the Hon’ble Rajah Rampal Singh, drew the attention 
of the Government to it again by a question which he 
put in the Council in 1897, The Government was 
pleased to say that on a suitable representation being 
made the matter would be taken into consideration. I 
submit, Sir, that the time has come when this question 
should receive attention. I hope that your Honour will 
be pleased to consider the desirability of legislation tb 
prevent the pollution of our beneficent streams on the 
lines of the River Pollution Acts passed in England 
and Scotland. The pollution of the river has, during 
the last three years, been aggravated by the enormous 
number of corpses of persons who have died of plague 
being thrown into them. What that number has been 
I am not in a position to say , but I should not be sur- 
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prised if a lakh of corpses has been so thrown into the 
rivers. The Municipal Board of Allahabad have been 
-doing a great deal by the free supply of fuel and in 
‘Other ways to see that corpses should be burnt. But 
•still I fear that a large number of corpses have been 
thrown into the river. It is apprehended that this 
pollution is a distinct danger, and I hope this matter 
also will receive your Honour’s consideration. 

And this brings me to the very important question 
of the policy of Government in regard to plague. I 
believe over two lakhs of the people of these provinces 
have been carried away by plague during the last three 
years. It is heart-rending to read that nearly ten 
thousand of our fellowmen are falling victims every 
week to this disease in these Provinces. No comfort 
■can be derived from the fact that altogether forty 
thousand souls are perishing from the same cause every 
week throughout the country. Apart from the appal- 
ling loss of life, it is distressing to think of the misery 
and suffering which it leaves behind. Who can describe 
the grief of aged parents who have lost their only son, of 
little children who have lost their parents, of the thou- 
sands of young women who have been condemned to 
widowhood and of those who have lost dear friends 
and relations ? Is there no resisting the march of this 
enemy of mankind ? Are not the resources of our 
Government which made such a splendid organization 
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and rescued millions from the jaws of death during the 
late famines, equal to arrest the progress of this enemy 
or to mitigate the sufferings it inflicts? Cannot the 
Government and the public combine to check the 
ravages of the disease? Shall we give no succour to 
the people in ihis hour of distress? These are some of 
the questions which arc suggested by the situation we 
find ourselves in and which call for an answer. 1 read, 
Sir, in the financial statement that the policy of regard- 
ing sanitation as the main line of defence has been 
adopted. I hope this does not mean that no other 
measures are to be adopted by Government either to 
arrUst or to combat the disease. It will take years to 
so improve the sanitation of towns as to make the re- 
currence of plague impossible; and of what avail will 
that sanitation be to people who will fall victims to 
plague in the meantime ? I believe, Sir, that it is im- 
possible to reduce the mortality from plague to between 
5 to 10 per cent of its present number if the Government 
will be pleased to consider what are the best measures 
to check the spread of the disease and to see that they 
are carried out. I know. Sir, that you sympathise 
deeply with the sufferings of the people entrusted to 
your care, and I believe that you will be pleased to 
consider any feasible scheme which may be devised to 
minimise their sufferings and their loss. And I therefore 
feel encouraged to suggest one for your consideration. 
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Of the four methods adopted to combat plague, I 
do not wish to say much of inoculation. A portion of 
the educated public have much faith in it, and though 
I wish that every facility should be given to help them 
to obtain it, I do not expect that the people at large 
will take to it in any considerable number ; and we 
cannot therefore rely upon it as a measure of general 
protection. Next to this comes disinfection. Experience 
in Allahabad has proved that when it is properly and 
thoroughly carried out it has some efficacy in checking 
the disease ; particularly it is useful in stamping out 
the disease when it is confined to a few houses or to a 
limited area. But experience has also shown that it is 
very difficult to secure that disinfection should be 
thoroughly carried out, the process is very costly and 
the effects disappear after a time. Medical aid is helpful 
generally only when a case of illness is reported at once 
and the services of a competent doctor secured It 
ought not to be impossible to make arrangements to 
secure such aid when the Government and the people 
combine to do so. And there is not the least doubt, as 
the experience of the last three years has shown, that 
the educated public are everywhere willing to co- 
operate with the district authorities in combating 
plague. 

But speaking from the experience of the last three 
years I venture to say that the measure which affords 
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the greatest protection, indeed, I may say absolute 
protection, from plague is evacuation. This measure, 
which experience has shown to be the most effective 
means of escaping from plague, is also one that is 
recommended by Hindu religious authorities. You 
were pleased, Sir, to visit the health camps which 
were erected last year and the year before last at 
Allahabad. And you will be pleased to hear that 
every soul that took shelter in that camp found itself 
absolutely safe from plague. The experience gained 
this year in Allahabad has much more strongly proved 
that a health camp is the surest and best means of 
protecting the lives of the people. Owing to some 
unfortunate causes into which it is not necessary to 
enter here — ^the health camp was started at Allahabad 
this year at a time when the outbreak had assumed 
serious proportions and was claiming a large number 
of victims day by day. And people came to the camp 
from all parts of the city wliere plague was raging 
virulently. Yet, except in the case of one or perhaps 
two families who came in after they had been infected 
and who were removed to the plague hospital as 
soon as it was known that they had been attacked by 
the disease, there was not a single death from plague 
and indeed, so far as I know from any other cause in 
the health camp during these three years. There are 
about a hundred and fifty huts with enclosures for the 
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zenana in the health camp this year at Allahabad, 
Now. Sir, these huts no doubt cost a good deal, and 
the cost ot erecting them every year will be large. I 
theretoi e propose a scheme which will be a permanent 
one and therefore cheaper in the end. 

Plague never comes without a warning. The 
dying of rats gives us that warning. It never spreads 
in all parts of the city or in every house in a mohalla 
at once- Generally it discloses itself in one house 
in a mohalla and then travels slowly on to other houses. 
It has been noted that it works out its ravages in one 
mohalla before it goes on to another. It has also been 
proved that the disease is generally imported from 
one town or city to another, and also from one 
mohalla to another. The three years of sorrow^ 
and suHering have taught the people generally to 
understand that timely evacuation of an infected 
house or area is the best means of escape from the 
disease. Generally speaking, there is plenty of open 
land within the limits of every municipality. I propose 
that every municipality should build fifty houses on 
approved sanitary plans, each apart from the other but 
forming small mohalias or model villages. On the first 
intimation of the appearance'of plague in a mohalla all 
the people of the mohalla would be persuaded to 
remove into one or two of the blocks of houses so built, 
and to remain there until the houses in the mohalla 
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were thoroughly disinfected and the disease stamped 
out. If the disease broke out in the two or three 
mohallas, the houses would suffice to accommodate 
the inhabitants of the infected area. For large cities 
like Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Lucknow we 
should have 200 such houses built. In addition to these, 
private individuals should be encouraged to build 
houses on approved plans outside the city. In this way 
a sufficiently large number of houses would be available 
for shelter from plague. As the facts become known, 
people will gladly avail themselves of these places of 
protection. It will be impossible that the disease 
should spread largely in all parts of a town or city. 
There will be little necessity left for people to migrate’ 
from one town to another, and altogether the chances 
of the spread of the disease will be minimised. The 
scheme, Sir, will no doubt be a costly one, but consider- 
ing the amount of money that the Government and 
the Municipal Boards will otherwise have t(^ spend in 
plague measures year after year, I venture to say that 
it will be economical in the long run. It will also save 
municipalities against the loss which the large mortality 
from plague must inflict upon them and the loss which 
occurs in their income whenever plague comes virulent 
in their city. The saving of life which it is calculated 
to effect is, of course, the strongest recommendation of 
the scheme, and judged from every point of view it 
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will , I venture to say, be found to be the best insurance 
against plague. I hope the scheme will receive that 
consideration from your Honour’s Government and 
Municipal Boards which it deserves 

There is one other matter in the financial 
statement to which I beg briefly to refer. It is 
stated that the large growth of the Excise revenue is 
evidence of the continued prosperity of the people. 
I regret, Sir, I cannot agree with the Hon ble the 
Financial Secretary in that view. There are no 
signs to indicate that the condition of the people is 
generally improving. Trade has admittedly dimi- 
nished. Income-tax receipts have fallen. I am afraid 
the growth in the excise revenue is most likely due to 
the fact that liquor shops have been multiplied and 
temptation brought to the doors of the people. I am 
also afraid that the evil habit of drink is growing upon 
the people. This is a matter which requires the serious 
attention of the Government and I hope it will 
receive it. 

There are certain grievanc(3S relating to the public 
services which it is also my duty to bring to your 
Honour’s notice. There is, I understand, a large 
saving to the Government from the administration of 
civil justice in these Provinces. I hope the Govern- 
ment will be pleased to consider the desirability of 
strengthening the staff and improving the pay and 
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prospects of the Subordinate Judicial Service. There 
is a congestion of work in several districts, and the 
whole arrangement about the distribution of work 
requires examination. Promotion is also very slow, 
particularly among Munsiffs, and I fear that unless the 
pay and prospects of the service are improved and 
are placed on the same footing as those of the Subordi- 
nate Executive Service, the service will cease to attract 
the kind of men that should be attracted to it. 

There has for a long time, been a standing com- 
plaint in many department in these Provinces that 
undue preference is shown to Eurasians and domiciled 
Europeans in making appointments and promotions 
to posts for which they are eligible in common with 
Indians. This complaint finds a remarkable verifica- 
tion in many offices foremost among which are the 
English departments of the General Branch of the 
Government Secretariat and the office of the Board of 
Revenue and Commissioners of divisions. In these 
offices all posts carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and up- 
wards are held exclusively by Eurasians and domiciled 
Europeans, mostly the former. These posts should 
under the standing orders of the Government of India 
be held exclusively by Indians. These orders, to which 
I was referred in reply to my question in connection 
with this subject at the last meeting of this Council 
require that no person, other than a native of India, 
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shall be appointed to an office carrying a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month or upwards without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council in each 
case, unless the proposed appointment falls under one 
or other of the following conditions. The appoint- 
ments excluded from the operation of these orders are 
those reserved for the members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service and officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General and the higher 
appointments in the Opium, Salt, Customs, Survey, 
Mint, Public Works ' and Police departments. As 
regards these departments, it is expressly said that 
"‘The Gov^ernor-General in Council does not wish that 
the offices in these departments should be in any way 
reserved ifor the Phiropeans and hopes that it may be 
possible to appoint natives of India more and more 
freely to higher appointments in these departments. 
Now it is proved that P^urasians and domiciled Anglo- 
Indians are classed as statutory natives of India and 
are not debarred from appointments carrying salaries 
of Rs. 200 and upwards. But this does not mean, Sir, 
that they are the only natives of India to be appointed 
to these posts and that Hindus and Muhammadans are 
to be excluded. No reasonable man would object to a 
fair share of these appointments being given to duly 
qualified Pairasians and domiciled Europeans. But 
allowing them to monopolize appointments which the 
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Government of India found it necessary to reserve for 
Indians by special orders has unquestionably the 
appearance of a practical disregard of those orders. 
There would be no complaints or objections if Eurasi- 
ans and domiciled Europeans were treated as being on 
the same footing with other natives of India in the mat- 
ter of appointments and promotions. Things are npt 
so bad in other provinces as the\ are here, so far as 
appointments in English offices are concerned. In the 
Bengal Secretariat there are 29 app(»intments with 
salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards. Of these, 22 are held 
by Indians and 7 by Europeans or Eurasians. In the 
Bengal Board of Revenue there are 12 such appoint- 
ments, of tliese 9 are held by Indians and 3 by Eura- 
sians or Europeans. In the Madras Secretariat there 
are ii such posts, 6 held by Indians and 5 by Eurasians 
or Europeans. In the Madras Board of Revenue there 
are 8 such posts all held by Indians. In the Bombay 
Secretariat there are 17 such posts, ii held by Indians 
and 6 by Eurasians or Europeans. In the United 
Provinces there are 15 such posts in the English depart 
ment of the General Secretariat all of which are held by 
Eurasians or Europeans. Tlie same is the case with 
the 7 such posts in the office of the Board of Revenue and 
9 posts in the offices of the Commissioners of divisions- 
The exclusion of Indians from these offices cannot 
be justified on the ground of the absence of qualified men 
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There is no lack of educated men in these Provinces 
who could efficiently discharge the duties of these posts. 
One of the most efficient, if not the most efficient of the 
larger offices in these Provinces, is the Accountant- 
General’s office. The work of that office is, generally 
speaking, more intricate and taxing than that of other, 
offices. But most of the superintendents in that office are 
Indians only 2 being Eurasians. The General Branch 
in the Government Secretariat is divided into two 
services superior and inferior, the former rising from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 600 and the letter from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. 
Hindus and Muhammadans are admitted so rarely to 
the Superior service that it has come to be regarded as 
a Eurasian and European service not to be aspired to 
by Indians. Complaints are often heard that Hindus 
and Muhammadans of superior educational qualifica- 
tions rarely find admittance to English offices generally, 
that the few who do find entrance into such offices do 
not prosper. However able and efficint they may be, 
and that in the matter of promotion, Europeans are 
preferred to Eurasians, and Eurasians to Indians. 

These complaints are by no means confined, Sir, 
to English officers. The inequalities in the treatment 
of the Indians as compared with Europeans and 
Eurasians is no less marked in the Education Depart- 
ment. The promotions of European and Eurasian 
schoolmasters is far quicker than that of Indians of 
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equal or better qualifications. Instances may be found 
of able and efficient Indians of long standing in 
English offices and in the Education Department 
working on meagre salaries, while Europeans and 
Eurasians of much shorter standing and possessed of 
more superior qualifications are in receipt of two or 
three times the pay drawn by such Indians. The Court 
of Wards is another department in which Indians are 
rarely employed in higher posts, and most of such 
appointments are bestowed on Europeans. So far as I 
am aware there are only 4 Hindus and Muhammadans 
at present employed as Special Managers in these 
Provinces on salaries ranging between Rs. 200 and Rs. 
300, while I believe there are over a dozen European 
Special Managers drawing salaries ranging between 
Rs. 300 and Rs. 600. I should think that Europeans are 
not particularly suited for appointment as special 
Managers, for they have often to deal with Indian 
ladies whose habits, customs, and feelings they do not 
often understand. Mistake made and offences given 
may not always come to the notice of the Government, 
but they do occur and give rise to complaints. 

It appears from the remarks made on the statist- 
ics quoted by the Honourable Rai Sri Ram Bahadur 
in his Budget speech in the Governor-GeneraFs 
Council regarding the rare appointments of Indians 
in or their entire exclusion from higher posts in what 
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are called the minor services, the Police, Public 
Works, Forests, Opium, Salt and Survey depart- 
ment, that little or nothing has been done in these 
Provinces to give effect to the hope expressed by 
the Government of India ‘that it may be possible to 
appoint natives of India more and more freely in these 
departments.’ It is evidenced from the very fact of the 
Gavernment of India having found it necessary to 
promulgate orders, such as those to which I have 
referred and from the wording of those orders, that that 
Government had noticed a tendency on the part of 
officers having the power of dispencing public patronage 
to show undue preference to Euroyeans. The manner 
in which Hindus and Muhammadans are being debarr- 
ed from higher appointments in these provinces shows 
that even the promulga^-ion of those orders has proved 
ineffectual. It is to be hoped, Sir, that your Honour’s 
Government will be pleased te take steps to secure that 
appointments and promotions are made on just and 
unimpeachable principles, and that there remain no 
valid grounds for complaints such as those which I 
have felt it my duty to bring to your Honour’s notice. 

A system of competitive examinations would per- 
haps afford the greatest safe-guard against complaints 
of undue preference being shown to one class over 
another, and against injustice being done to individuals. 
But I regret that instead of that system being extended 
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it has been abolished even in the matter oi the 
appointment of a few Deputy Collectors. That aboli- 
tion, I beg’ leave to say, Sir, has caused much dis- 
appointment among a large section of the educated 
public. I requested at the last meeting of the Council 
that the Government might be pleased to publish the 
correspondence which passed between the Govern- 
ment of these provinces and the Government of India 
at the time that system was introduced and when it 
was abolished. But the Government declined to do so. 
And the public are yet in the dark as to the reasons 
which led to the abolition of that system. In England 
the system of open competitive examinations was in- 
troduced because it was desired to get rid of patron- 
age with the solicitation and trouble attending it, and, 
secondly, to secure the ablest men which the situations 
could command, and 1 venture to say that if it had 
been given a longer trial it would have proved to be 
equally successful here. 1 am emboldened to say so, 
because of the personal knowledge I have of the 
ability and chararter of many of the young men who 
have entered the service through open competition. It 
is too early I know, to expect a change in this direc- 
tion but I venture to hope that a change will come. 

I have pointed out, Sir, only some of the 
many reforms and improvements which are needed 
in these provinces. It is clear that most of these 
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require money and I fear that the settlement which has 
been made will not enable this Government to make 
such contributions towards them as must be made if 
they are to be carried out. I therefore think, Sir, that 
it is our dear-duty to approach the Government of 
India with a fresh representation of our needs and to 
pray for further grants. There is need in these provinces 
for large measures of improvement, for liberal expen- 
diture, for the great humanitarian endeavour to uplift 
the people from their present pitiable condition ; to 
rescue them from ignorance and poverty and its con- 
comtiants, misery and crime ; to raise them, in short to 
a higher standard of living and thinking so as to make 
their condition a matter of satisfaction to all lovers of 
huminity and a matter of congratulation and pride to 
the great Civilized Power which has been entrusted, 
with the task of guiding their destinies. I hope Sir, 
that under your Honour’s large-hearted leader-ship and 
guidance the Government and educated public will 
combine to bring about these much desired results, and 
I believe that if we all act earnestly our efforts will be 
blessed with success. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1906 

The Hon, Handit Madan Mohan Malarlijn made the 
following tSpeec/i at a meeting of the Allahahad Legiftlative 
Council held in March 1906 under the Presidentship of 
His Honour the Lieutenant Ooi'eruor ^^ir James John 
Digges Latouche K. C. S, /. 

Your Honour, — For the abolition of the patwari 
rate and the local rate fund, the people feel grateful 
to the Government of India ; as also for the assign- 
ments which have been made for University education 
for agricultural development for police reform and for 
technical education. Indeed gratitude is felt for every 
pie of toxotion taken off the head of the people, and 
for every pie added to the Provincial funds, even by 
way of assignments. But these features of the buget 
apart, the financial statements which has been 
laid before the Council, affords most depressing 
reading. The prevailing note of the Statement is 
an earnest complaint that the Government of India 
do not allow the Local Government to appropriate 
a sufficient portion of the revenues of these Provinces 
for purposes which bear directly upon the progress 
of the people, and that the Local Government 
cannot, under existing financial arrangements do 
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its duty by the people. The attention of the Govern- 
ment of India has repeatedly been drawn to this fact. 
In the last General Administration Report of the United 
Provinces, your H(^npur’s Government urged that the 
Provinces had a strong claim to further assistance 
from the Imperial finance. Again, in the debate on 
the Imperial Budget in the Supreme Legislative 
Council, the official representative of these Provinces 
pressed the necessity of a reconsideration of the finan- 
cial settlement. While acknowledging that the new 
contract is more favourable to the Provinces than its 
predecessor was, the Hon’ble Mr. Porter Pointed out 
that the portion of Provincial revenues which these 
Provinces are permitted to spend, is still insufficient to 
carry on the administration with reasonable efficiency, 
and to carry out reforms which are urgently needed 
‘The truth is’, said Mr. Porter, ‘that the Provincial in- 
come is insufficient for Provincial needs. This fact will 
have to be faced sooner or latter. In the interest of the* 
Provinces, the sooner it is faced the better.’ The Hon’ble 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur pleaded equally earnestly for 
a fairer and more liberal allotment of funds for these 
Provinces. But the Government of India failed to 
recognise the gravity of the situation. And now we 
find that the Financial Secretary to the Government 
has been driven to declare, in the statement laiJ before 
the Council, in terms as clear and emphatic as could be 
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used, that we cannot go on further without an im- 
provement of our income, ’’ ‘ that the budget makes 
provision for only the bare needs of the Province ; ’ and 
that we have clearly not enough for our needs. And 
this is the cry of the Provinces which contribute more 
largely than almost any other Province to the Imperial 
Government! This is no new complaint either. Year 
after year the representatives of these Provinces have 
been urging, both in the Supreme Council and here, a 
fairer distribution of the Provincial Revenues between 
the Imperial and the Local Governments. But their 
complaints have not received much consideration. It is 
not at all to be wondered at that a Province which has 
to contribute so much more in the shape of taxes, and 
which receives so much less out of its contributions for 
its advancement than other Provinces, should be 
the most backward of Provinces in the Indian 
Empire, or that the condition of its people should be 
so deplorable as it is. 

How weak that condition is, is painfully evidenced 
by the fact, that the people are not able to withstand 
the effects of the failure of a 'single crop without assist- 
ance from the State, and that they fall such easy victims 
to plague. F'amines and scarcity are unfortunately 
now of such frequent occurrence that we have to be 
prepared for their periodical visitations. It is estimated 
that the expenditure on famine relief of last year would 
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amount to 7^ lakhs. There are now eight districts in 
which the existence of famine has been officially recog* 
nised, and 20 lakhs has been provided for relief in the 
present budget. I listened with painful interest to the 
statement made by the Hon’ble the Chief Secretary and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Reynolds regarding the measures 
which have been adopted by the Government to save 
the people from starvation. It is a great relief to know 
that so much is being done to relieve the sufferings of 
the people, and I feel grateful to the Government for 
it. But it is distressing to think that the condition of 
the people should be so weak that vast numbers of them 
should be driven to throw themselves on the help of 
State on the failure of a single season of rain. 

It is clearly desirable that such improvement should 
be effected in the circumstances of the people that they 
should be able to tide over a season of adversity without 
Government aid. Towards this end there are three 
matters to which I would beg leave to invite attention. 
The first is a moderation of assessment. The pressure 
on land is undoubtedly heavier than it should be. It 
does not leave the toiling cultivator a sufficient portion 
of the fruits of his labour. And no efforts to effect a 
real improvenient to his condition will succeed until the 
assessment on land is reduced. In this connection I 
might draw attention to the remarks of the Indian 
Famine Commission of 1901, which was presided over 
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by Your Honour's illustrious predecessor, Sir Antony 
Mac Donnell. At page 106 of their report they say: — 

‘‘ Our instructions permit us to record any recom- 
mendations or opinions which it is thought may be 
use in anticipation of future famines. Nothing can be 
more useful in anticipation of famine than improve- 
ments in the naterial condition of the cultivators, where- 
by they may be enabled to withstand the pressure of 
hard times; and nothing more impedes such improve- 
ments than an agrarian system under which the culti- 
vators fail to reap the full fruits of their industry and 
are kept in a state of indebtedness.'^ 

‘‘It seems clear to me that the burden on land 
must be lightened before we can expect the cultivators 
to enjoy a healthy and happy existence. 

Besides a moderation of assessment more extended 
irrigation and a great encouragement of industries are 
the measures which are most urgently needed to ensure 
the people against the miseries of famine. In lus 
valuable book on “ Indian Polity Mr. Chesney 
remarked many years ago: “droughts have occurred 
in India so frequently that their recurrence before long, 
in some part or other of the country is reasonable to be 
expected ; and famine, as the certain effect of droughts, 
can be prevented by irrigation. Here, then, is clearly 
one of the most important duties that can be placed 
before the Government of any State. The task is one 
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that onl}^ the Government can undertake, for it is not 
merely to carry out projects which promise to be 
remunerative in the ordinary sense of the word ; it is 
to extend irrigation whithersoever irrigation may be 
possible througout the country. Till that is done, and 
the danger of famine has been guarded against to the 
fullest possible extent, the English in India may replace 
anarchy by peace and may distribute equal justice and 
remove ignorance, but it cannot be said that they have 
fulfilled their whole duty by the people of the country. 
More than three decades have passed since this was 
written, but the remarks are as true now as they then 
were. I acknowledge, with gratitude, what has been 
done during the time that has since elapsed in the way 
of irrigation, and feel thankful for what is being done 
in the present. But I submit that a great .deal more 
could have been done and should be done in the near 
future. Besides canals there is great room for increased 
irrigation by tanks and wells. It has long been recog- 
nised in this country that it is the duty of the King to 
have tanks constructed in all parts of his territories to 
afford an easy means of irrigation on the failure of the 
rains. Thus we find Maharishi Narad inquiring of 
King Yudhisthira whether he had large and full tanks 
constructed in suitable places in all parts of his 
emqire, as agriculture did not depend on the rains 
alone. 
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The Indian Famine Commission of 1901 recently 
drew attention to the urgent necessity for constructing 
more wells and /tanks. At page 103 of their report, 
they said : — 

** We have carefully considered this questiort in the 
light of the grievous misfortunes which have within 
recent years afflicted Upper India. Our enquiries de- 
monstrate that there is a field for the construction of 
weljs, tanks and other artificial means of irrigation to 
which it would be difficult to assign a limit.” 

It had been forcibly brought home to them as it 
had been to the Commission of 1880 that the terms 
on which loans were offered for the said purposes did 
not attract owners of land to make more than a partial 
use of the opportunities held out to them. And being 
convinced that nothing short of a permanent exemp- 
tion will stimulate the owners of land to that full 
activity which is on every ground so greatly to be 
desired, the Commission recommended ‘ that in all 
future settlements any increase of assets due, to the 
construction, otherwise that at the expense of the state, 
of wells, tanks or other artificial sources of irrigation 
should be permanently exempted from assessment of 
revenue.’ I hope these remarks have received the 
attention they deserve. I note that there is a provision 
of one lakh in the present budget for tanks in Bundcl- 
khand. But there, is need for much more money to 
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be spent both on tanks and wells, if sufficient means 
of artificial irrigation are to be made available to the 
people. 

There is a third remedy which must be adopted 
if the *evil effects of famine are to be fully guarded 
against, and that is a great encouragement of industries. 
The Famine Commission of 1878 pointed 'out that the 
root of much of the poverty of the people of India and 
of the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of 
scarcity lies in the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
of the population. The famines that have since 
occurred have emphasised this sad fact. But it is to be 
regretted that not much has yet been done to introduce 
a diversity of pursuits among the people which might 
draw away a portion of the population from agriculture, 
and train them to earn their living by means of 
manufactures. Until this is done the present economic 
situation cannot be radically improved, and I hope 
that the (government will be pleased to take the matter 
into its early consideration. It goes without saying 
that the Government can do a great deal more than 
any private individuals or body of individuals to 
promote industrial development. That the government 
ought to do so is coming more and more to be realised. 
1 would draw attention in this connection to a portion 
of the very instructive and hope-inspiring speech of 
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the Member for Commerce and Industry recently 
delivered in the Viceroy^s Council. The hon^ble Mr. 
Hewett said : — 

“The Madras Government have recently taken the 
lead in establishing what is practically a Government 
Agency for the fostering and improving of the Indian 
industries. The success which has been attained 
in developing the aluminium industry and the chrome 
leather industry by Mr. Chatterton is a good augury 
for further developments in the improvement of the 
industries in the south of India. We hope that the 
other Local Governments will now make survey of the 
state of inrligenous industries within the areas of their 
jurisdiction, with a view to ascertaining the exact state 
of the various industries and handicrafts the amount of 
the earnings and the present condition of the artisans 
respectively employed in them, the precise manner in 
which the different industries have been affected by 
competition with imported articles the practicabilitv of 
creating new markets or of developing markets which 
already exist, and the possibility of giving a new lease 
of life to these industries either by means of special 
instructions, or by the improvement of the appliances 
in use. It is not too much to hope that something tangible 
may be done to improve their efficiency, and 
increase their scope by re-organizing them on modern 
lines.'^ 
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In these Provinces among other industries the 
glass industry is one which might well be fostered by 
the Government. 

It is now universally recognised as a part of the 
duty of a civilised Government to save the pepole not 
only from starvation but also from pestilence. The 
authors of ancient Plindu polity laid it down many 
thousand years ago as one of the important duties of 
a King. Apastamha says : — 

That none shall suffer in his territories within 
his knowledge from starvation disease, exposure to 
cold or sun, by reason of destitution.” And among the 
enquiries which Narada addressed to Yudhisthira 
regarding the discharge of his duties as a King, he 
asked : — 

“ Do you protect your empire from the danger 
from fire, from snakes, from disease and from evil 
spirits?” It is most unfortun cite that these Provinces are 
exposed at present both to famine and pestilence. The 
deaths from plague are still appalling ; its ravages are 
still frightful. Can nothing be done to save the people 
from it? I notice with regret that plague expenditure 
has been reduced in the current budget. It seems to me 
that there is room for a great deal of expenditure to 
check the spread of the disease and to minimise its 
evils. I do not know why health camps, similar to those 
that have proved so successful in saving life at Allaha- 
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bad, are not established in other districts. They have 
afforded the most absolute protection to those who have 
sought shelter in them. Your Honour yourself has 
seen some of these camps, and I do hope that the 
erection of such camps will be encouraged more 
than it has been in the past. If arrangements are 
made for lighting and the supply of water and for 
Police protection, people will willingly resort to 
them. It is also very desirable that the establish- 
ment of model bustees and villages should be 
encouraged. As plenty of open land is available in 
villages, it would not be difficult to erect such model 
bustees there .Since Your Honour’s Ciovernment 
declared three years ago that sanitation would be in 
the main line of defence against plague, it has become 
even more important than before that the sanitation of 
both our towns and villages should be greatly improved. 
This cannot satisfactorily be done without grants from 
the Provincial revenues. The sums which become 
available to Municipal Boards by their being relieved 
of police charges have been mostly absorbed by plague 
expenditure and other charges, and the funds at the 
disposal of the Board do not, generally speaking per- 
mit of an}' extensive sanitary improvements within 
their areas. The death-rate in towns is higher than in 
villages. The water works which have been introduced 
in many important towns have not proved to be an 
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unmixed evil; indeed, in some places, they have 
affected the health of the locality adversely. Unless a 
proper system of drainage is introduced, the health of 
these towns will not be what it should be ; and this 
cannot be brought about without help for the Govern- 
ment. Benares acted as boldly as any Municipality 
could in taking up a very costly scheme of drainage 
but it has come to the end of its resources. The scheme 
of drainage cannot be carried out to completion there 
for want of funds. Benares cannot even borrow more 
money to complete its drainage, because it cannot 
increase its taxation. Allahabad has suffered grievous- 
ly from plague. A system of drainage is badly wanted 
there'. Many years ago a complete scheme of drainage 
was devised when Mr. Porter was the Collector there, 
which was calculated to cost 6 lakhs. It was not 
carried out because funds were not available. If it had 
been carried out, Allahabad might have escaped part 
at least of the heavy loss of life which it has suffered 
within the last three years. I am told that the Municipal 
Board of Allahabad is likely to apply soon for a loan 
of two lakhs to carry out a part of a scheme of drain- 
age. It is obviously much to be desired that a complete 
scheme be carried into execution as early as may be 
practicable. But this can only be done if the Govern- 
ment will help the Board with funds. Besides these 
larger Municipalities, the smaller Municipalities also 
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Stand in need of help from Government to improve their 
sanitation. Plague is a disease closely connected with 
the soil. The paving of lanes, the opening up of con- 
gested localities, the construction of pakka drains, are 
all necessary to secure a healthy soil, and all these 
require money. Your Honour’s Government has not 
got the money to help to bring about an improvement 
in the sanitation of the Provinces. Unless the Govern- 
ment of India permit you to appropriate a larger portion 
of the revenues raised from taxation in these Provinces, 
the needs of the Provinces cannot be met even in such 
a vital matter as sanitation. I find that one lakh has 
been set apart in the budget for drainage in villages. 
Little improvement can be effected with such a small 
sum. 

The needs of the provinces in the matter of edu- 
cation next claim attention. I tender my thanks to the 
Government for the grants it has made for education. 
But I regret to say they are grossly insufficient. Let 
us first take up University education. When the 
Report of the University Commission was published, 
there was a widespread belief that the beginning of a 
Teaching University would be made by endowing a 
few chairs at the seat of the Allahabad University. It 
is believed that a scheme was prepared, and that it 
received Your Honours approval. It was estimated 
that an expenditrue of a lakh or a lakh and a half 
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would have enabled Your Honour’s Government to 
make a fair beginning.But the scheme has been given up 
because the money has not been forthcoming. The 
Government of India have no doubt given us small 
temporary grants for University education, which they 
have ear-marked for special purpose. But they have 
not given us a grant wherewith to make the beginning 
of a Teaching University, and the hopes that liad been 
raised in that respect have been sorely disappointed. 
In the matter of secondary education our position is not 
more satisfactory. In reviewing the last report on 
Public Instruction, Your Honour was pleased to point 
out that a recurring increase of expenditure of eight 
lakhs of rupees per annum and a non-recurring expen- 
diture of 14 J lakhs of rupees is required to meet 
schemes wich are ready and only waiting for funds, and 
that this sum was required for reforms which were 
most urgently needed. Your Honour declared at the 
same time that such an expenditure was beyond the 
means of the Local Government. It is regretable 
that the Government of India have not thought 
it fit to help this Government even with the small 
sun named above. In the matter of Primary Edu- 
cation our needs are still greater. The learned 
Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Lewis who 
deserves our thanks for having laboured strenuously 
to promote education as far as was possible, witli 
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such means as were placed at his disposal, has very 
ably drawn a comparison between the position of 
education in these Provinces and that in the sister 
Provinces, and has made a most earnest and elo- 
quent appeal for larger grants for eiucation for these 
Provinces. I cannot do better than reproduce Mr. 
Lewis’ remarks here. After pointing out that of all the 
larger divisions of India, the United Provinces remain 
the least favoured, having only Rs. 80 per thousand of 
the population for expenditure on education, while 
Bombay which stands at the other end of the scale 
finds Rs. 245 per thousand of the population for the 
same purpose. Mr. Lewis remarks : — “ It is scarcely 
reasonable to expect education to be spread so widely, 
or if as widely spread, to be so efficient in a province 
with a small public expenditure as in another wdiich 
spends more than three times the amount in proportion 
to the population. To remove the inequality and to 
raise the United Provinces up to the Bombay standard 
of liberality, we need to increase our public expenditure 
on education from 38 lakhs (the amount shown in my 
last report with our share of the 35 lakhs grant added) 
tony lakhs, i.e. we ought to come in for a further 
provision of nearly 80 lakhs a year on the supposition 
that progressiv^e Bombay stands still: but, allowing 
fur the inevitable expansion there, it would seem, that 
measures are called for to spend in these Provinces- 
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before very long not less than a crore of rupees annually 
in addition to the present outlay. If these figures are 
true it will not do to put them aside because they are 
startling. It will be necessary to consider them, to 
became familiar with them to acknowledge their irre- 
sistible logic, to take action to redress any existing in- 
equitable inequalities that may have to be admitted 
when every possible allowance has been made for 
circumstances that may justly be held to modify the 
case.'' I entirely agree with the learned Director when 
he says that the acknowledged educational needs of 
India cannot be said to be satisfactorily met so long as 
the excessive deficiencies of the Province which stands 
secorld of all Provinces of the Indian Empire in sise 
and population, remain unnoticed and unremedied. 
It is deplorable that when the people are convinced of 
the value of education and are crying for more schools, 
the Government should not meet their wants, particu- 
larly when their contributions to Government amply 
justify their demands. I cannot conclude these remarks 
on Education without referring to the condition of 
Female Education in these Provinces. It needs no 
saying that these Provinces lag behind every other 
Province in the matter of the education of its 
daughters as of its sons. The last report on 
Public Instruction shows that in the United Provinces 
only one girl out of 140 was at school. Last year 
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Your Honour's Government was pleased to appoint 
a Committee, on which I had the honour to serve, 
to report on the state of Female Education in these 
Provinces and the practical measures which might be 
adopted to promote it. The Committee made its report 
after much and careful enquiry. The measures which 
it recommended and which involved an expenditure of 
six lakhs received the approvel and support of the 
Director of Public Instruction. But the learned Director 
being afraid that the Government might not be able to 
spare that sum, recommended an increase of expen- 
diture of three lakhs only. Your Honour’s Government 
however found itself unable to spare even that sum. In 
reply to the Director’s letter your Government was con 
strained to say : — 

‘There seems no prospect that the Government will 
be able for some time to come to give effect greatly 
though it values them, to the recommendations of the 
Committee in their entirety. His Honour regrets 
that the Government has no funds to make any 
further allotment for the purpose during the year 
1906 — 07.^ 

For industrial education an additional sum of 
Rs. 15,000 only is provided in the Budget. It will thus 
be seen that every branch of education is starved in 
these Provinces, and there is no hope of any material 
improvement unless the Government of India can be 
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persuaded to make a fairer allotment of Provincial 
Revenues for expenditure within the Provinces. 

I wish now to submit a few remarks upon the 
question of the employment of Indians in the Public 
Service in these Provinces. There is a growing feel 
ing that the claims of Indians to higher appoint- 
ments do not receive here the consideration which 
they deserve. There are six Judges in the High 
Court of these Provinces. There is only one Indian 
among them. In the Madras High Court out of six 
Judges two are Indians. There are three Judges in 
the Judicial Commissioner's Court at Lucknow. Not 
one of them is an Indian. Indian lawyers have so 
weH established their claim to hold the highest 
appointment in the Judicial service of their country, 
with honour to themselves and benefit to the public, 
that the matter does not require to be argued. And 
there is no lack of Indian lawyers in the United Provin- 
ces who could, with advantage be appointed Judges of 
the High Court or the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 
I draw artention to this matter in the hope that when 
the next vacancy or vacancies occur in the High Court 
or the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, the claims of 
Indian lawyers will be borne in mind, and the Govern- 
ment will show as liberal an appreciation of their worth 
and work, as is shown in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
and even in the Punjab. 
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In the matter of District Judgeships also, 
Indians do not receive a fair share of ‘ appointments. 
Many years ago the Public Service Commission recom- 
mended that four District Judgeships should be re- 
served for and filled up by members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. But no such member has yet been 
appointed a District Judge. No doubt there are five 
Statutory Civilians acting as District Judges in these 
Provinces ; but they hold their appointments by the 
right of being members of the Statutory Civil Service, 
and the fact of their holding these posts offers no 
justification for keeping the members of the Provincial 
Service out of the appointments which have been reser- 
ved for them. There can be no pretence for saying 
that the Subordinate Judges of the United Provinces are 
not by ability, training and experience qualified to fill 
the posts of District Judges. The general excellence 
of their work as judicial officers is too well established 
to admit of any question, and is also attested by the 
number of their decisions which are restored on appeal 
to the Privy Council. That the ablest and most ex- 
perienced of them should be passed over and Joint 
Magistrates of a few years' standing appointed as 
District Judges over their heads, involves not merely 
an injustice to the claims of a deserving body of public 
servants, but is also injurious to the interests of the 
public. ;It is regrettable to find that Subordinate Judges 
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are not often appointed even to officiate for District 
Judges now. I hope their claims to such appointments, 
both permanent and officiating, will receive better 
consideration in the future. 

A complaint has been made that the Subordinate 
Judicial Service of Agra is overworked. I regret to 
have to endorse that view. The whole service requires 
to be reorganized and the work to be redistributed. 
Of all servants of State, Judicial officers ought to be the 
least overworked. There is need for increasing the 
staff and also for revising the scale of their salaries, 
w'hich should be assimilated to that of the subordinate 
e>cecutive service and put on the same level as in 
Bengal. 

Going down to the executive offices, one regrets to 
hear the complaint that even there the claims of Indians 
are disregarded, and the most competent among them 
are passed over on unreal grounds in favour of Eura- 
sian clerks. Such complaints are made in the offices 
of the Board of Revenue and the i Government Secret- 
ariat. They are also made in relation to the Commis- 
sioners’ offices. I understand that not even in one of 
the eight Commissionerships is the post of Head 
Assistant to the Commissioner held by an Indian. 
The managers of estates under the Court of Wards 
are, with a few exceptions, all Europeans or Eura- 
sians ; and the same complaint of partiality to Euro- 
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peans and Eurasians as against Indians is heard 
in the Education Department, and generally in relation 
to all the minor Civil Services. Both my friend the 
Hon^ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur and myself drew atten- 
tion to these complaints two years ago ; but I regret to 
find that matters have not yet improved. I know that 
competitive examinations are not much in favour in 
high official circles in these Provinces. But I still feel 
it my duty to say that they afford probably the best 
means of putting an end to all complaints of partiality 
and of securing that every man, of whatever race or 
creed shall be judged and rewarded according to his 
merit. The complaints of such servants of the State as 
occupy humble positions and cannot make themselves 
heard are apt to be ignored ; but the injustice which is 
done to them rankles in their hearts, and leads to un- 
favourable comments on the Government. I hope 
therefore that the Government will be pleased to see 
that their grievances are duly considered and re- 
dressed. 

Before I conclude, I wish to make a few observa- 
tions on the question of the prosperity of the people of 
these Provinces. I find that a rise in excise income is 
regarded in some quarters as an indication of pros- 
perity. A rise of nearly half a lakh in the receipts 
from the Income Tax was similarly ascribed in the last 
General Report on the administration of these Provin- 
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ces to the growth of prosperity. In the same summary, 
however, it was stated that a weak point in the 
administration of the Income tax is that there are indi- 
cations of a tendency to squeeze into the lowest grade 
persons recently exempted for having incomes less 
than Rs. i,ooo. There is nothing to show that the rise 
in the excise revenue is not due to the fact that the 
habit of drink is growing upon the people. It is stated 
in the last General Report on administration that there 
has been no growth of manufacture worth speaking of, 
and there is no other evidence of the growth of pros- 
perity among the people. I should be delighted if 
there . was, but I regret to say that I do not see 
any indication of increasing prosperity. The Hon^ble 
Mr. Reynolds has observed that those who say that 
the poverty of the people is growing are not correctly 
informed. That may be so, so far as Agra is con- 
cerned. But the question is whether there or else- 
where in the Provinces the people are as well off 
as they should be under the British Government 
the administration of which is carried on by a body 
of men which is regarded as one of the best 
civil services in the world. Considering how fertile the 
country is in its natural resources, how laborious 
and simple the people in their habits, that the task 
of promoting their welfare has so long been in the hands 
of a most enlightened body of men, it is undeniable 
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that their material condition is far from what it should 
be, and that it calls for improvement in almost every 
conceivable direction. Steeped in ignorance, pressed 
down by poverty living in insanitary surroundings, 
and decimated by disease, the people cannot be said to 
be enjoying a healthy, much less a prosperous, 
existence. 

In the remarks which I have submitted to the 
Council to-day, I have endeavoured to show in how 
many respects the condition of the people requires to 
be improved. To put them in a position to tide over 
seasons of adversity without assistance from the 
State, to give them a decent degree of education, 
which lies at the root of all other improvements to 
improve their sanitary surroundings, a much greater 
expenditure of the revenues raised from them is 
essential. And that is only possible if the Government 
of India will realize the responsibilities of its position, 
and permit a fair proportion of the revenues of the 
Provinces to be spent for the benefit of the people. 
The whole future of these Provinces rests with the 
Government of India. If it fails to fully recognise our 
needs and the justice of our claim to a larger share of 
our revenues, these Provinces will continue to be 
backward and unprosperous. The present provincial 
settlement is based upon no principle. When the 
scheme of decentralization was first introduced the 
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amount of actual expenditure in each Province was 
taken as the basis of the settlement, without any regard 
either to the needs of the Province or to its total contri- 
butions to the Imperial Government. All subsequent 
settlements have been vitiated by the same want of 
principle and the absence of any policy in determining 
them. The Government of India have to recognise 
that as they control the revenues of the Provinces, it 
is they who are primarily responsible for the advance- 
ment of the people. They have also to recognise that 
measures which have a direct and immediate bearing 
on the well-being of the people, are entitled to a larger 
share pi the revenues than matters of imperial concern. 
If this is once recognised the Government of India 
will cease to feel that it has done its duty by the people 
of these Provinces when it has given something every 
now and then by way of a dole or a special grant for 
special purposes. It is high time it were recognised 
that ^ finance’, as a great English writer has remarked, 
ds not mere arithmetic ; finance is a great policy. 
Without sound finance no sound Government 4s 
possible ; without sound Government, no sound 
finance is possible.’ The people of these Provinces 
have waited long and suffered a great deal. I hope 
that they will not have to wait much longer to see a 
sound financial policy, based on a consideration of 
both the needs and the contributions of the people, 
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adopted by the Government of India which will make 
it possible for them to live and prosper as the Subjects 
of a great civilised Government should.” 
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The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made the 
following speech at a meeting of the Allahabad Legislative 
Conneil held in March 1907 under the Presidentship of 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor Sir John Prescott 
Heirett K.C.S.I., C.T.K 

Your Honour, — The Financial Statement presented 
to the Council by the Hon’ble the Financial Secretary 
has been described by him as the statement of a deficit 
province. The description would, in my opinion, be 
complete if we were to say ‘of a deficit and distressful 
province,’ distressful in more respects than one, but in 
none more than in this that it is not allowed by the 
Government of India to spend a fair share of the 
revenues raised in these Provinces to promote the well- 
being- of the people. 

The statement discloses provincial finance in 
much the same deplorable condition in which 
it was a year ago. The revision of the provincial 
settlement which we were led to hope would be 
taken up by the Government of India during the year, 
has been deferred till September, 1907, and the amelior- 
ation of our condition has thus been delayed by one 
3"ear more. It is very much to be regretted that the 
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Government of India - were not able to find time to 
revise'*the settlement during the year. 

Taking the statement as it stands, the improve- 
ment in the revenues of the year, due to the increase 
of Rs. 32,72,339 in irrigation receipts is not a matter of 
unmixed satisfaction; as nearly 6J lakhs of this increase 
is due to the higher rate imposed on superior crops 
among which is classed sugarcane. In the present 
state of the sugar industry these enhanced rates cannot 
but add to the dis-ad vantages under which it is labour- 
ing. Nor is the increase in stamp revenue a matter of 
satisfaction, as it is largely the result of growing liti- 
gation and of an extension of borrowings — necessitated 
largely by untoward circumstances. On the expendi- 
ture side of the budget, the two or three items of luxury 
might well have been postponed until some of the 
pressing wants of the people had been met. Consider- 
ing the large needs of education, the provision made 
for it in the new budget is extremely poor. There is 
little provision for increased sanitation, and none 
evidently for any expenditure on measures to combat 
plague, unless it may be included in the small medical 
budget. 

Considering that the medical expenditure is only 
Rs. 37 per thousand in these Provinces, the provision 
for medical relief is equally unsatisfactory. The 
medical budget makes provision for meeting an excep- 
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tional run of promotion among the senior Civil Sur- 
geons, for improving the compound of the lunatic 
asylum at Agra, for grants-in-aid of the building of 
hospitals for women, and for payments of orderlies 
of Civil Surgeons, but very little is provided for medi- 
cines. There is one pleasing feature, however, in the 
budget which deserves particular notice, namely, the 
provision for a beginning being made towards the 
assistance of indigenous industries of the Provinces, for 
which Rs. 25,000 has been set apart for meeting the 
cost of measures which may be decided upon later. 

In concluding the Financial Statement the 
Hon’ble the Financial Secretary draws attention to 
the very unsatisfactory state of our provincial finance. 
Even with the high estimates of excise and stamp 
receipts which the Government of India have evident- 
ly forced this Government to make, the deficit is 
reckoned at 4 2/3 lahks. It will probably be considerably 
larger. The legitimate demands of expenditure have 
not been provided for. We cannot congratulate 
ourselves upon the state of our finances. We can only 
join the Financial Secretary in the hope that the 
promised revision of settlement will provide us in 
permanence with adequate sources of income. 

Improvement in the condition of the people being 
the real test of good government, it would be well on 
the occasion of the discussion of the annual provincial 
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budget, to consider that, if any progress has been 
achieved in this direction. The salient features of the 
situation might at least be noted and considered. 
Nearly twenty years ago the Government of India 
ordered ‘an enquiry into the economic condition of the 
agricultural and labouring classes in the North West 
Provinces and Oudh\ The result of that inquiry 
showed that the material condition of the people had 
become worse than it was some decades before, and 
was extremely unsatisfactory. In answer to the queries 
addressed to him by the Government, Mr. E. B. 
Alexander, Collector, of Etawah, wrote : “ In all 
ordinary years I should say that the cultivators live 
for at least one-third of the year on advances, and in 
unfavourable years, they have either to increase the 
amount of their debt to the Bohra or to sell off jewellery, 
cattle or anything else which can possibly be spared. 
. . . The landless labourer’s condition must still be 

regarded as by no means all that could be desired.” 

Mr. White, collector of Banda wrote : “A very 
large number of the lower classes of the population 
clearly demonstrate by the poorness of their physique 
that they are habitually half-starved.” 

“ As a rule, said Mr. Rose, Collector of Ghazipur, 
a very large proportion of the agriculturists in a village 
are in debt.” 

Mr. Harington, Commissioner of Fyzabad, wrote: 
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“The same authority (Mr. W. C. Benett) remarks : * It 
is not till he has gone into these subjects in detail, that 
a man can fully appreciate how terribly thin the line 
is which divides large masses of people from absolute 
nakedness and starvation.' I believe that this remark 
is true of every district of Oudh ; the differences 
between them consisting in the greater or smal let extent 
of the always large proportion which is permanently in 
this depressed and dangerous condition. On the 
question whether the impression that the greater 
proportion of the people of India suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of foods— my own belief, after a good deal 
of study of the closely connected question of agricultural 
indebtedness, is that the impression is probably true, as 
regards a varying but always considerable part of the 
year in the greater part of India.” 

These solemn statements of high officials of Govern^ 
ment made in confidential reports showed beyond 
doubt that the condition of the people was lamentable. 
Has it changed for the better or for worse during the 
eighteen years that have since elapsed ? 

This would be best made clear if the Government 
would order an inquiry similar to that made in 1888. 
The testimony of some patent facts would lead to an 
unhappy conclusion. Foremost among these may be 
mentioned the increase and decrease in the population 
which has taken place during the period. 
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The report of the last census shows that between 
1891 and 1901 the total population increased from 
46,905,085 to 47,691,782 or by i‘7 percent only, while 
the normal rate of increase estimated for these Provin- 
ces in 1891 was 3 per cent per year, that is to say that 
the actual increase has been little more than half the 
norma! rate. Besides this, adding the number oi births 
which took place between 1891 and 1901 to the census 
population of 1891, and subtracting from it the number 
of deaths which occurred during the same period, the 
population should have been in 1901 over 49 millions, 
but the actual population was little over 47J millions 
only i.e., there was a deficit of 16 lakhs. After making 
every possible correction and allowance Mr. Burn 
found that there was a deficit of between three to five 
lakhs and a quarter which could not be accounted for, 
and he had to say that the deficiency must be spread 
over the four black years 1894, 1895, ^^9^ and 1897, 
which were years of drought and distress. This means 
that at least between three to five lakhs of people died 
mainly of starvation and disease brought about by 
starvation during those four years. 

Following closely upon the heels of famine, plague 
has been working its ravages in these Provinces for the 
last seven years. More than as many lakhs of people 
have already fallen victims to it. The deaths in 1905-06 
alone amounted to 383,802. Out of 107 towns with a 
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population of over ten thousand, only eight had no 
deaths from plague. The total number of deaths record 
ed during the year was 2,0^8,300 against 1,654,949 in 
the preceding year and the death rate was 44 per mile 
as compared with 36.70 in 1904. The excess of deaths 
over births per thousand of population was 2*76. 
Twenty five districts recorded death rates in excess of 
birth rates. And nearly 27 per mile of the deaths, i.e. 
half the total mortality, were assigned to fever. The 
death rate for the whole of India was 35 per thousand, 
for the United Kingdom 16 ; for the United Provinces 
it was 44 per thousand. 

These figures tell a sad tale. Making every 
allowance for differences of opinion as to the causes 
of the mortality, they certainly do not indicate that 
healthy growth and improvemeet in the condition 
of the people which we have a right to expect when 
large revenues are raised from the people and the 
country is administered by enlightened and capable 
men. They rather evidence a deterioration which is 
truly deplorable. Famine is no doubt caused by a 
failure of the rains, but it would not lead to any deaths 
from starvation if the mass of the people were not so 
miserably poor and their resources not so slender as 
they are. Nor would fever and even plague claim such 
a large number of victims, but for the chronic abject 
poverty of the people which compels them to live in 
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insanitary surroundings, and is responsible for the 
general unhealthiness and the low vitality which pre- 
vail among them owing to their not always having 
sufficient to eat. t 

This is a state of thing which loudly calls for 
improvement. And the fine measure that I would sug- 
gest towards that end would be a reduction of the 
burden on land. The vast mass of the people of these 
Provinces depend for their subsistence on land. In the 
report of the last census of 1901 over 66 per cent of the 
people were returned as vrorkers, at, or dependents on,, 
pasture and agriculture of all kinds. A reduction in 
the land revenue demand, which would result in a 
large measure of the fruits of his industry being left to 
the tiller of the soil than is the case at present, would 
be the surest means of effecting an improvement in his 
position. I would go further and say that nothing else 
will without it bring about the measure of improve- 
ment which is needed. I am supported in this view by 
the opinion of no less eminent an authority than Mr. 
], E. O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in. 
India, expressed in the admirable paper which he read 
nearly two years ago before the Society of Arts in 
London. Speaking with an experience of forty years,, 
spent on a study of the economic condition of the peo- 
ple, Mr. ]. E. O'Conor pointed out that the condition of 
aJJ classes of persons who depend directly upon lands 
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calls for much improvement and pleaded earnestly for 
a. change in the present agrarian policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is no complete defence of that policy/ as he 
rightly observed, to compare the assessment on the 
land to-day with the assessment in the days of our prede- 
cessors. It does not follow that we are very moderate 
in our demands on the land because we do not take so 
much as was squeezed from the cultivators by rulers 
and Governors who were highly esteemed if they did 
a man the favour of allowing him to live. We ought 
to arrange to Jet him live and thrive, not take from 
him the competition rent of a private landlord. 

Mr. O’Cornor went on to point out in clear words 
the right course which ought to be pursued if the 

condition of the agriculturist is to be improved. He 
said : — 

‘dt is doubtful whether the efforts now being made 
take the cultivator out of the hands of the money lender 
will have much effect or even if they have the fullest 
effect that they will materially improve the cultivators’ 
position until a large share of the produce of the soil is 
left in his hands and he is protected against enhanced 
assessment by Government officials and against indus- 
tries more important than all the rest put together, and 
it should receive from the State more discerning atten- 
tion than, I am afraid, has as yet been given to it. We 
must appreciate to the full all that the State is doing, 
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or proposing to do, in the provision of irrigation, in the 
provisions of advances for improvements, in Jessons on 
reformed methods of cultivation, in the introduction of 
new plants and imported implements ; but — important 
as these are, specially the development of irrigation, — 
I have little doubt that the reduction of land revenue by 
25 or 30 per cent, if the reduction is secured to the 
profit of the cultivator, would be of far more value in 
the improvement of the class who constitute the bulk of 
the population and who contribute most largely to the 
finance of the State,” 

The second measure that I would recommend 
would be an extension of a Permanent Settlement 
of the land revenue to those parts of the Provinces 
where it does not exist at present. I am sure this will 
lead to a great and lasting improvement in the 
economic condition of the people. I acknowledge 
that we are better of! in the matter of land revenue 
assessment and in having long-term settlements than 
some other Provinces of India. But I strongly hold 
that our position, though not so bad as that of some 
other Provinces, is still bad enough in itself, and a 
Permanent Settlement is nedded to put a check upon 
a continual growth of the burden on land, and in order 
to make an accumulation of capital and the promo- 
tion of other industries possible in the agriculturist 
world. 
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For the last one hundred years no other large 
question connected with the land revenue of India has 
been so much and so thoroughly discussed as the ques- 
tion of a Permanent Settlement of the land revenue 
demand. Its advantages and disadvantages have 
been fully considered, and the result of the discussion 
leaves no room for doubt that such a settlement will 
tend in a large measure to promote prosperity and 
contentment among the people. Leaving the history 
of earlier years aside, we find that shortly after the 
Mutiny, proposals for such a settlement were definitely 
put forward by Colonel Baird Smith. In a minute 
recorded by the then Lieutenant Governor of these 
Provinces on those proposals, he said : — 

I do not in the least doubt that the gradual and 
cautious concession of a guarantee of permanency to 
the settlement of the land revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces generally will be productive of all 
the advantages which Colonel Baird Smith, and Mr. 
Muir in even greater detail have depicted. Judging 
by the effects of settlement for long periods, it may be 
safely anticipated that the limitation of Government 
demand in perpetuity will in a much larger degree 
lead to the investment of capital in the land. The 
wealth of the agricultural classes wdll be increased. 
The prosperity of the country and the strength of the 
community will be augmented, land will command a 
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much higher price. The prospective loss which the 
Government will incur by relinquishing its share of tlie 
profits arising from extended cultivation and improved 
productiveness, will be partly, if not wholly, com- 
pensated by the indirect returns which would be 
derived from the increased wealth and prosperity of 
the country at large.^’ 

On the 5th July 1862 that large hearted and far- 
sighted administrator. Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence recorded his opinion in favour of a Perma- 
nent Settlement for India. Said he : — 

I recommend a Permanent Settlement because I 
am persuaded that however much the country has of 
late years improved, its resources will be still more 
rapidly developed by the limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand. Such a measure will still further en- 
courage the investment of money in the land.’' 

In a letter, dated the 9th of July 1863, Sir Charles 
Wood, then Secretary of State for India expressed his 
entire approval of the proposal of a Permanent Settle- 
ment of the land revenue of India. In that letter the 
Secretary of State said : — 

“ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt 
of the political advantages which ' would attend a 
Permanent Settlement. On the agricultural population 
the effect will be as pointed out by Colonel Baird 
Smith the elevation* of the social condition of the 
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people and their consequent ability, not only to meet 
successfully the pressure occasioned by seasons of 
distress, but in ordinary times to bear increased 
taxation in other forms without difficulty ; the feeling* 
of ownership or, in other words, the absolute certainty 
of the full enjoyment of the reward for all the labour 
and capital which they may invest in the land, will 
be sure to call out all their energies for its improve- 
ment.^’ 

The argument which is generally put forward 
against a Permanent Settlement, namely, the loss for 
all time to Government of the prospective increase 
of revenue from land, was fully weighed and disposed 
of in the following words of wisdom and far-sighted 
statesmanship , — 

“ Her Majesty^s Government confidentially expect 
that a people in a state of contentment and progressive 
improvement will be able without difficulty to contri- 
bute to the revenue in other ways to such an extent as 
more than to compensate for the disadvantage of 
foregoing some prospective increase from that land.’’ 

The conclusion arrived at by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment was summed up in the following words : — 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the advantages which may reasonably be expected to 
accrue not only to those immediately connected with 
the land, but to the community generally, are sufficiently 
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great to justify them in incurring the risk of some 
prospective loss of land revenue in order to attain 
them and that a settlement in perpetuity in all districts 
in which the conditions absolutely required as prelimi- 
nary to such a measure are, ‘or may hereafter be fulfilled, 
is a measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated 
to accelerate the development of the resources of India, 
and to ensure in the highest degree the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty's subjects in 
that country.” 

This unambiguous declaration of Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of a Permanent Settlement led 
people to believe that the matter was definitely sett’ed 
forever. It was so regarded by the Local Government 
in these Provinces. In a minute recorded in 1868 Sir 
William Muir, the then Lieutenant Governor, wrote 
as follows : — 

“When the subject came finally before the Home 
and Indian Governments every argument that could be 
urged for or against the measure was before them, and 
was duly weighed, and the decision was definitely 
come to that, under certain conditions, a Permanent 
Settlement should be conceded. That decision has been 
pronounced by the supreme authority and has been with 
every formality promulgated. It is no longer a matter 
of individual opinion, the merits and demerits of which 
are open to question or to discussion in official reports.’^ 
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Sir William Muir issued instructions to the 
Settlement officers of these Provinces to carry out 
the decision so arrived at in the settlements which 
were then in progress. But owing to some unfortu- 
nate and inexplicable cause, action was post- 
poned and the decision practically put aside. For many 
years the question remained in abeyance, and then 
the Secretary of State for India, in his despatch, 
dated the 28th March 1883, declared, to the great 
disappointment of the Indian public, that the policy 
laid down in 1862 must be formally abandoned. The 
arguments in favour of the adoption of that policy were 
so weighty and numerous, that the conclusion is 
irresistible that the proposal was abandoned because 
the Government cared more for the Government revenue 
than for the well-being of the people. 

Lord Ripon recognised the evils of periodical 
settlements, and with a view to minimise them and to 
secure to the agriculturists some of the advantages of 
a Permanent Settlement, his Lordship laid down, in 
his despatch, dated the 17th October, 1882, the principle 
that in districts which had once been surveyed and 
assessed by the Settlement Department assessment 
should undergo no further revision except on the sole 
ground of a rise in prices. This proposal had this 
advantage for the Government that it left the door open 
for an increase of land revenue on the ground of a rise 
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In prices. But even this was rejected by the Secretary 
of State for India in his despatch, dated the 8th Janu- 
ary, 1885. The result is that while Government of 
India is rejoicing in surpluses obtained in no small 
measure by the increase in land revenue, the condition 
of those who contribute so largely to that revenue has 
been steadily deteriorating. 

It has been repeatedly said by the highest officials 
of Government that the agriculturists deserve the first 
consideration at the hands of the Government. To 
quote onl}’ the latest utterance, His Excellency the 
Viceroy said the other day at Calcutta: — 

*‘Our land revenue tells a tale of increasing wealth 
to great proprietors, but still more, I hope, of abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life to the small tiller of the 
soil. He is the man we must strive to help. He is to a 
great extent the backbone of the population of India. 
On his welfare depends much of the happiness and 
contentment of the people.^’ 

But these expressions of sympathy have not un- 
fortunately brought much practical relief to the people. 
His Excellency expressed the hope that the small tiller 
of the soil is provided with an abundance of the neces- 
saries of life. He would be disillusioned if he would 
order an enquiry into the economic condition of the 
cultivator. The Government of India are entitled to 
think that they have been able to administer ‘a very 
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palpable relief to the small tiller of the soil in having 
reduced the salt tax by Re. i a maund. He will be grate- 
ful for it. But the relief that he stands even more in need 
of is a reduction of the land tax and a guarantee against 
the enhancement of the tax in future. This wo'uld be 
secured if a Permanent Settlement is effected on a 
reasonably reduced revenue. In the words of a great 
writer, 'a Permanent Settlement would have an effect 
altogether beyond immediate calculation in stimulating 
the industry, enterprise and self-reliance of the agricul- 
turists, the application of capital, the accumulation of 
wealth. It would contribute more than any other 
measure to augment the wealth of the agriculturist. 
It will cause all other taxes — the miscellaneous taxes 
to rise except the land-tax, and there will be a suffici- 
ent increase of resources from other sources of revenue.* 
This then is the best means of giving a palpable relief 
to the agriculturist. And I earnestly hope that the 
desirability of introducing it will receive an earnest 
consideration at the hands of the Government. 

The next important point connected with the wel- 
fare of the agriculturist to which I wish to invite the 
attention of the Government is the state of the indige- 
nous sugar industry. Sugarcane crops occupy from 
I J to I J million acres of superior land in these Provin- 
ces, and produce nearly 50 per cent, of the whole 
indigenous supply of sugar. Sugar has always been 
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one of our largest industries. Speaking of sugar in tke 
Viceroy’s Council in 1877-78, Sir John Starchey said : — 
‘‘It is one of the most important agricultural staples 
of those Provinces, and it is important not only to the 
agriculturist and manufacturers and consumers but 
directly to the Government, which looks greatly to 
sugar cultivation for its irrigation revenue.’^ 

Mauritius sugar had then begun to be imported 
largely into Bombay, but the competition between it 
and Indian sugar had not yet reached formidable pro- 
portions and no step was taken to check it. Up to 1890 
the sugar that was imported into India came almost 
wholly from Mauritius. After 1890, while the sugar 
from Mauritius continued to increase the importation 
from Austria and Germany vastly increased. About 
the same time the atteniion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was drawn to the critical condition of the sugar 
industries in the West India islands brought about by 
the large imports of the bounty-fed sugar of Europe 
there. Thereupon Her Majesty’s Government called a 
Conference of the Powers to have the bounty system 
revised. When the Conference separated without 
coming to a practical conclusion, the Chamber of 
Commerce for Upper India and other bodies 'recom- 
mended that the Government should at once take 
measures to impose a countervailing duty on bounty- 
fed sugar. This was done, and during the two 
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years that the countervailing duties were in 
force, the import of bount)^-fed beet sugar was 
reduced from three millions to little more than 
a half million cwts. The other Powers agreed, 
how.ever, later on to modify the system of bounties 
from September 1903, and the Government of India 
consequently ceased to levy countervailing duties from 
that time. With the removal of these duties the 
imports of the beet sugar have gone up by leaps and 
bounds ; while the imports of refined cane sugar, 
chiefly from Java and Mauritius, have also been 
growing. The imports of the last twelve months would 
probably not be far short of half a million tons, i.e, 
will be about one-fifth of the total average production 
of indigenous sugar. 

Mr. Moreland, Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, in his article on the sugar industry in the 
current number of the Agricultural Journal of India 
points out that the superior foreign sugar can be landed 
in India at prices which give them an advantage over 
the cost of sugar prepared by indigenous methods, 
and he is driven to the conclusion that if the cost of 
manufacturing sugar connot be reduced, the indigenous 
industry will be killed, the cultivator will lose a large 
part of his market and improvements in methods of 
cultivation will be of little avail when the increased 
produce is unsaleable. I ackowledge the efforts which 
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the Government of these Provinces have been making' 
for the last few years to introduce improved methods 
for the manufacture of sugar. The paper published by 
Mr. Moreland and the invention made by Mr. Hadi, 
which the Government is endeavouring to popularise, 
are no doubt calculated to improve the position of the 
Swadeshi sugar industry. Every effort should be made 
to start more factories, to produce cheap and good 
sugar, according to modern methods. But we should 
not delude ourselves with the hope that there will be 
such a sudden, rapid, and considerable development 
of such factories as will enable the indigenous industry 
to successfully compete with, and keep out, foreign 
sugar. The people have not the necessary scientific 
training and skill needed for the business, nor have 
they yet been trained to the organization and enterprise 
of their foreign competitors. 

Even when new factories are started on modern 
lines, the competition of the foreign sugar will still 
greatly hinder the growth of the indigenous industry. 
In the last annual report, the Director of the Cawnpore 
Sugar Works stated that ‘ the sugar refining industry 
in India has had to contend against a combination 
of adverse circumstances which the Board have no 
hesitation in describing as unparalleled, chief among 
these being the high prices of the raw material and 
the enormous import of beet and cane sugar from 
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foreign countries where Bumper crops had been 
reaped/ It has been observed by a great English 
writer that ‘ a country may be so over-governed 
by a watchful administration as to lose, to a 
greater or less extent, the spirit of enterprise 
or initation, and thereby to be weakened in the 
legitimate rivalry of nations/ The tryth of it is sadly 
illustrated in the condition of our people ; and it is clear 
that having regard to the relative positions of the 
foreign and the native industry, and the generally want 
of scientific training and enterprise among the people, to 
rely only upon improved processes of refining and manu- 
facturing sugar to save the indigenous industry from 
extinction would be unwise. What then is the remedy ? 

In my opinion the only measure w^hich can at the 
present juncture save the 'indigenous industry from 
being killed by foreign competion is a prohibitive import 
duty. Even the Pioneer admits that such a duty is the 
only means by which foreign sugar could be kept out of 
the country ; but I regret that it opines that it may be 
taken for granted that no such duty will ever again be 
imposed. I venture to submit that the removal of the 
countervailing duties was, as subsequent events have 
proved it, a great mistake. Failure to impose an import 
duty even now would be a greater mistake and will 
have disastrous results on the happiness and content- 
ment of a large number of the people. 
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The position of the sugar industry is now much 
worse than it was in 1899, when the Government of India 
thought it fit to protect it by imposing countervailing 
duties on foreign sugar. In the last Administration 
report, the Government of these Provinces says that 
‘the sugar industry remains depressed, and under 
existing conditions, cannot withstand the competition 
of foreign sugar.’ In a letter which His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces 
addressed to the Government of India in 1899, he poin- 
ted out how the importation of bounty-fed sugar had 
injured and was injuring the indigenous industry, and 
whyt His Honour urged then, is true even to-day, i. e, 
that — 

“It is of much importance to these provinces to 
preserve their sugar industry on the basis of present 
arrangements than to have a cheap foreign sugar 
supplied to the consumers of the refined article.’^ 

The arguments then advanced by Sir James 
Andrew Westland to justify the imposition of an import 
duty on bounty-fed sugar apply with greater force to 
the case of foreign sugar to-day. I connot do better 
than quote here the concluding words uttered by Sir 
James Westland in introducing the Bill in 1899. He 
said : — 

“ I think therefore the Council may take it as 
proved that we are in the presence of a real danger 
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to an. important industry, and I trust they are 
sufficiently convinced that the time has come when if 
we are to protect our sugar industry in this country 
which is extremely important, it is necessary for us to 
take measures against bounty-fed importation. Of 
course we might wait a little longer ; we might wait 
till our refineries are still further closed, and till the 
raiyats are so impoverished as to give up cultivation 
altogether ; but it is better in these matters, I think, to 
take protective measures before-hand, because it is far 
more easy to revive and encourage an existing industry 
than to restore one which has been by adverse circum- 
stances extinguished.’^ 

I would only substitute the word ‘foreign’ for 
^bounty-fed’ in this quotation, and would earnestly 
request Your Honour to commend the wisdom of these 
words to the Government of India. 

I hope, Sir, that the recommendation that I have 
made will not be summarily rejected because it offends 
against the doctrines of free trade. Even Mr. Mill 
considered it expedient that protection should be given 
to certain industries in a new country provided that the 
country had good natural resources for the successful 
prosecution of such an industry and the protection 
accorded to it was only temporary. If a policy of 
protection is permissible to foster a new industry in a 
new country, it is more than permissible to protect a 
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large and ancient industry from extinction by foreign 
competition. Dogmas apart, neither protection nor 
free trade is beneficial for every country at every stage 
of its development. As was once observed by Bismarck 
free trade is the weapon of the strongest. It suits 
admirably an industrially advanced country like 
England ; for an industrial!}" backward country like 
India the policy of protection is a policy of wisdom and 
safety. I cannot better illustrate my position than by 
quoting here the remarks made by Count De Witte, 
the well-known Russian Minister of Finance, at the 
Congress for a discussion of the trade of Russia in 
1903. vSaid the Count : — 

‘‘That the State in, the province of consumption 
should furnish the population with cheap and suitable 
produce; and in the provin<^e of production, develop 
the productive powers of the country. A protective 
policy endeavours to attain this object by creating 
advantageous conditions for developing the national 
wealth of the country and by this means gradually 
inciting home competition, which must necessarily 
reduce the price of products to the normal cost of 
properly managed production, fliLS a normal profit for 
capital. Free trade specially furnishes a population with 
cheap produce by opening their frontiers to the entire 
world; but the history of the economical development of 
nations gives hardl}" any instance in which such a policy 
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has brought about a development of the productive 
powers of a nation. In any case the selection of a 
policy of protection or free trade depends upon con- 
ditions which occur at a given period. Hence we find 
that nations have frequently altered their commercial 
and industrial systems in the course of their historical 
development. England created her industry by rigor- 
ous protection, and when by this means she had be- 
come industrially and commercially stronger than any* 
other nation and therefore, feared no competition, she 
adopted a policy of free trade and her talented w riters 
began to assure the world that a policy of free trade 
was based upon invariable and indisputable scientific 
principles, and ought, therefore to be followed in 
practice by all nations. And yet, now that some 
countries, having turned a deaf ear to the theory of 
free trade, have developed their industries by protec- 
tion and so become serious competitors to British trade 
in the world’s market, a certain tendency may be 
noticed in England towards Protectionism. America 
was one of those countries which were not allured by 
the theory of free ’trade. She has acquired unpreced- 
ented industrial activity through protection ; a voice, 
was heard there calling for free trade, as in England, 
at the beginning of the last century.^ 

I am not pleading at this moment for a general 
import duty ; nor am I asking for a protective duty 
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to foster a new iiidustry. All that I am pleading for, 
is protection to a large existing industry which is 
exposed to the danger of extinction from foreign com- 
petition. I venture to think that no free country in the 
world would hesitate to adopt such a measure as I 
recommend, to protect such a large and valuable 
national industry as our sugar industry. And I hope 
that the Government of England will allow the 
Government of India to impose such a duty. Happily 
for us there is no conflict of interests in this matter 
between England and India, as England does not 
produce any sugar ; and no other nation can raise 
any reasonable objection to the proposal. The Govern- 
ment of India can well say to all, as it said in 
1899 through Sir James Westland, that ‘ we only 
wish to protect our own industry ; and we claim the 
same right to preserve our industry in this country 
as foreign nations no doubt claim to preserve and 
encourage the sugar industry and sugar cultivation 
in their own territories/ The Government recog- 
nised the wisdom of protecting indigenous sugar by 
an import duty in 1899. I hope they will recognise 
it equally well now. Of course the protection of 
such a duty as I recommend will be needed only 
for a time, that is to say, during the time in which 
the indigenous industry must be developed by the 
co-ppetation of the Government and the public, so to, be 
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able to compete successfully with the foreigri article 
without any protection. 

It is satisfactory to note that the sentiment ag’ainst 
the use of foreign sugar, and, in favour of the use of 
swadeshi sugar, is growing in intensity and spreading 
in the country. Earnest efforts are being made in 
various places through sabhas, societies and pancha- 
yats to discard and discourage the use of foreign sugar 
either on religious or economic grounds. But these 
efforts, and the sacrifices they involve, though com- 
mendable, cannot by themselves succeed in putting a 
stop to, or even largely checking the import of the 
foreign article. And the people will warmly welcome 
such a protective measure as I have suggested and feel 
deeply grateful to Government for it. 

The interest which Your Honour has been pleased 
to evince in the cause of swadeshi sugar leads me to 
hope that all that is possible will be done by Your 
Honour to preserve and encourage our sugar 
industry. 1 hope you will be pleased to consider the 
suggestion which I have made, and to commend 
it to the Government of India for early , consider- 
ation. 

The next measure needed to improve the ma- 
terial condition of the agriculturist is agricultural 
education. The reorganization of the Department 
of agriculture on a large scale, the provision for the 
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establishment of an agricultural college with research 
laboratories at Cawnpore, and for the establishment of 
agricultural stations, with experimental farms, are all 
matters for congratulation. But in order to provide 
for an effective system of agricultural education, it is 
necessary that we should take a leaf out of the book of 
Japan, and establish schools all over the Provinces for 
elementary and secondary education in agriculture. 
There are 503 supplementary agricultural schools of 
the elementary grade in Japan. These aim at imparting 
elementary agricultural knowledge to those who 
have completed their primary education, and there are 
57 secondary institutions which are intended to give a 
scientific and practical training to the future farmers of 
the middle class. Graduates of the College of Agri- 
culture at Tokio, which I hope our Agricultural College 
at Cawnpore will grow in likeness to, mostly become 
teachers, or engage in research. If similar provision 
is made here for instruction in scientific agriculture, 
the Indian agriculturist will be able, as much as his 
brother in Japan or America or Europe, to grow better 
and richer crops, to make the soil yield more than it 
does at present. It is time that such a system were in- 
troduced. 

“ It has been repeated times without number, and 
it is true, that agriculture must remain the foremost 
national industry of India. But when this is said, 
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only half the problem is stated. A purely gigricultural 
country cannot prosper and be self-supportingf any 
more than a merely manufacturing country. Especially 
when we have a vast continent situated as India is> 
favoured by nature as few other countries are, with 
immense natural resources to be developed, and a vast 
population to be served, it is essential for its prosperity 
that it should develop manufacturing industries as 
well as agricultural. It is gratifying to note that a 
welcome change has come about the attitude of the 
Government towards the encouragement of indigenous 
industries. This change was clearly foreshadowed in 
the memorable speech delivered by Your Honour as 
the Member of the Government of India in charge of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry last March 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. Your Honour 
has, since assuming charge of your present office, 
evinced much interest in and strong sympathy with 
the movement for the development of indigenous 
industries. And I look forward with hope to a great 
industrial advancement in these Provinces during 
Your Honour^s administration. The first step that 
should be taken in the direction of industrial devel- 
opment is to make an exhaustive survey of the state 
of indigenous industries in the Provinces. I need 
not say much to prove the necessity of such a survey, 
as Your Honour yourself, speaking in another capa- 
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city last year, urged Provincial Governments to 
very short time that has elapsed between your taking 
charge of your present exalted office and now. Your 
Honour has already taken the first steps in what 1 
hope will be an exhaustive and fruitful investigation. 
If I may make a suggestion, I will say that the survey 
should be made on the lines of the industrial Survey 
of the Kolhapur State. That Survey was commenced 
in July 1882 and completed in March 1885, and it 
placed a mine of valuable information before the 
Government and the public as to the state of the 
existing industries and the means of improving and 
developing them, and also as to the possibility of 
starting new industries. 

The next thing to do will be to appoint a Committee 
of educational experts and professional men in order 
to turn the knowledge acquired by the survey to the 
best account. The Government of India recognized 
the importance of such a step in the year 1888. And 
it was with regret that I learnt last week that it was 
decided two years later that such a survey was not 
required. But now that the importance of the 
latter step has been again recognised, thanks 
mostly to Your Honour yourself, 1 trust that the 
further step mentioned above will also be taken. It 
is not, however, necessary that meanwhile, 
we should stand still and not advance some steps 
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forward in pushing technical education in these 
Provinces. 

In view of the particular importance of technical 
education at the present time, I beg leave to offer a 
few more observations on it. It is high time that a 
well-considered and complete system of technical 
education was introduced into these Provinces. Such 
a system should provide necessary instruction for all 
the different classes of persons who may desire to be 
engaged in productive industry, namely, as mechanical 
engineers, workmen, foremen, or overseers, and mana- 
gers or masters. The industries in which they are 
likely to be employed may conveniently be referred to 
as manufactures, handicrafts, art industries and agri- 
culture. I have already dealt with agriculture, and I 
leave aside art industries for the present. I would 
confine my remarks now to manufactures and handi- 
crafts. And I submit that there should be at least one 
institution in these Provinces for giving instruction in 
the former, and one school in every district for giving 
instruction in the latter. I am willing that for the 
present attention may be mainly directed to the textile, 
industries and the sugar industry, while in what I may 
call the secondary technical schools which I wish to see 
smarted in every district, teaching may be restricted to 
tho$e handicrafts which are, as it were native to the 
district, special provision being made for instruction 
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in handloom weaving in nearly every one of the 
schools. In the superior institution for the teaching 
of manufacturing industries which I have mentioned, 
provision should be made for training managers and 
foremen, and instruction should be imparted at least in 
industrial chemistry, mechanical engineering, textile 
manufacture and sugar refining. I acknowledge with 
thankfulness the improvement made in the Thomson 
Engineering College at Roorkee and the further im- 
provements that are in contemplation there. But I 
submit that a superior Technical College like the 
Higher Technical School at Tokio is an urgent and 
pressing want in these Provinces, and I think I make 
no extravagant or unreasonable demand on Govern- 
ment in urging the establishment of such a college. It 
is clearly the duty of Government to provide at least 
one such institution in such a large country as the 
United Provinces. 

As regards secondary technical schools, 1 think 
Government should open one such school in every 
district. I will be content even it one school is started 
in every division as a beginning, for giving instruc- 
tion in weaving, dyeing, bleaching, calico-printing, 
^smithy, carpentry, enamelling, etc., Foremen and 
assistant should be trained in these schools. 

I attach particular importance to weaving schools, 
with a workshop factory attached for imparting in- 
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Struct! on in the use of improved looms with their 
accessories. India was probably the first of all coun- 
tries that perfected weaving. The tide of circumstan- 
ces has compelled the Indian weaver to exchange his 
loom for the plough.’ But the hand-loom still plays a 
great part in the economy of the Indian weaving 
industry. Twice the quantity of cloth manufactured in 
power-loom mills is still produced by hand-looms. At 
the time of the last census nearly 9^ of lakhs people 
were employed in the weaving industry in these Pro- 
vinces alone. And if improved looms are brought into 
use on a large scale, the Indian weaver will still have 
a bright future before him. 

I am thoroughly alive to the necessity of substi- 
tuting as far as possible, machine power for hand 
power, if we are successfully to fight our skilled and 
powerful competitors of the West. But I am not among 
those who think that our ancient cottage industries 
must be given up as useless. We ought to remember 
that not more than a comparatively small fraction of 
the population can ever be absorbed in great manu- 
facturing enterprises. And the problem of ameliorating 
the condition of the mass of our artizan population will 
remain unsolved unless they are instructed and trained 
so as to become more skilled in their crafts, so as to be 
qualified to earn at least living wages. In this connec- 
tion it is relevant to cite the opinion of Prince Kropatkin 
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who argues that ‘centrifugal forces already so far possess 
the upper hand that, not only in agriculture but in most 
branches of manufacture, the small business intelli- 
gently ordered and combining personal industry with 
the utilisation of scientific resources can outstrip great 
industries alike in productivity and profit.’ Another 
writer, Mr, J.A. Hobson, rightly observes that : — 

‘The nation that all the manufactures are being 
absorbed by the factory system and are passing into the 
firms of great industries, that all the workers will 
gradually become employees of huge joint-stock com- 
panies, employing the most highly evolved machinery 
and the most scientific organization is a false generalisa- 
tion which finds no support from the current statistics 

of occupations When turning our 

eyes away from the dramatic rise of Trusts and 
Companies we survey more calmly the industrial field, 
we perceive not merely the survival of large clusters of 
small businesses in the older industries but the growth 
of new industries on a basis of small production. Those 
who contemptuously dismiss the small or domestic 
workshop as a morbid and absolescent form kept alive 
by cheap labour, and the “sweating system’' ignore the 
more important causes making for the persistence of 
small privately ordered business. . . In the metal trades 
of such centres as Birmingham and Sheffield a vast 
amount of industry remains in the hands of small men.' 
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The conditions of India render the preservation 
and revival of our hand industries peculiarly impor- 
tant, and hand-loom weaving being by far the most 
extensive of these, and being easily capable of great 
development I venture to make a special appeal to the 
Government to establish model weaving schools and 
hand-loom factories at suitable localities in these 
Provinces. 

It is also necessary that manual training should be 
introduced in all general schools. Speaking of the 
importance of manual training Professor Wiliam 
James of Harvard says : — 

‘‘ The most colossal improvement which recent 
years have seen in secondary education lies in the 
introduction of the manual training schools; not because 
they will give us a people more hardy and practical 
for domestic life, and better skilled in trades, but 
because they will give us citizens with an entirely 
different intellectual fibre. Laboratory work and shop 
work engender a habit of observation, a knowledge 
of the difference between accuracy and vagueness, 
and an insight into nature’s complexity and into the 
inadequacy of all verbal accounts of real phenomena, 
which, once brought into the minds, remain there as 
life long possessions. They confer precision. They 
give honesty. They beget a habit of sell-reliance. 
They occupy the pupil in a way most congruous with 
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the spontaneous interests of his age. They absorb 
him and leave impressions durable and profound. 
Compared with the youth taught by these methods, 
one brought up exclusively on books carries through 
life a certain remoteness from reality ; he stands, as 
it were, out of the pale, and feels that he stands so ; 
and often suffers a kind of melancholy from which he 
might have been rescued by a more real education.'' 

In America and many other civilized countries^ 
which have developed a national system of education 
on scientific lines, a well educated man must have been 
trained in the use of his hands. And so should he be 
here. 

I cannot conclude my remarks on this subject 
without inviting the attention both of the Government 
and the public to the great industrial development 
that has taken place, in the last twenty-five years in 
Japan, and to the admirable system of industrial edu* 
cation which has brought about that development. It 
has a great lesson to teach us. Less than thirty 
years ago, Japan was, as India still is, essentially 
an agricultural country. It has now become a great 
industrial and commercial country. The agricultural 
exports of Japan including raw silk formed 51*6 per 
cent of her total exports in 1890. They had fallen to 
37*8 per cent, in 1902, whilst her industrial exports had 
risen from 18 to 38 per cent. These exports consisted 
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of woven goods, cotton yarn and raw silk, paper 
porcelain and earthenware, lacquered ware and 
matches. This change has been brought about by the 
system of industrial education introduced in Japan. 

Industrial education in Japan may be dated from 
the establishment in 1873 what is now the Engineer- 
ing College at Tokio, followed by that of the Higher 
Technological School of Tokio which was established 
in May, 1881, and which received its present appella- 
tion on the loth May 1901. In course ni time 
industrial schools of secondary and elementary grades 
were established. The result was that in 1898 the 
Minister of Japan had the satisfaction to remark in his 
report : ‘Industry is now passing from a limited scale 
of development to a more organized system on a large 
scale.’ The Government fully recognized their duty of 
training competent teachers and for that purpose in- 
creased the number of higher technical schools. 

Industrial education now imparted in Japan is 
divided into three grades : — • 

(1) The Lowest, or elementary grade of which 
there are 44 supplementary technical schools and 
33 apprentices’ schools. The expenditure on these 
schools amounted in 1902 to Rs. 2,13,255 ; 

(2) Of intermediate, or secondary grade of which 
there are 25 industrial schools, which received in 1902 
more than Rs. 93,000 from the Government ; and 
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(3) Of the advanced grade, in Which there are the 
three higher technical schools, the Engiireering Depart.- 
ment of the fifth higher school and the Engineering 
Colleges of the Imperial University. 

The general subjects taught in supplementary 
technical schools include morals, Japanese, arithmetic; 
the special subjects, physics, chemistry, practical geo- 
metry, drawing, mechanics, dynamics, dyeing, weaving, 
applied chemistry, industrial designs &c. The industrial 
schools which were 25 in number in 1902 trained fore- 
men and managers Vho have played a considerable 
part in the industrial development of Japan/ ‘‘The 
Higher technical schools,’^ says the writer from whose 
report I have taken these facts “attach great importance 
to practical skill, and aie equipped with numerous 
workshops and the newest apparatus and books so 
as to keep their students abreast of industrial pro- 
gress/' The most famous of these schools, namely, 
that of Tokio, had in 1902, 61 instructors and 957 
pupils, and the expenditure on it amounted to only Rs. 
1,23,66. Thus the money which the Government of 
Japan spends on the Higher Technological Schools at 
Tokio and the numerous secondary and elementary 
technical schools amounted in 1902 to less than 4J 
lakhs. Is it too much to ask of the Government of these 
Provinces, which raises nearly 12 crores of rupees frpm 
the people, to spare such a small sum to build up a 
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■system of industrial education like that of Japan? There 
is no branch of public education which deserved more 
immediate attention. The Government might well take 
that system as a model and a guide 'and make it the 
harbinger of a new era of national prosperity for the 
people entrusted to its care. 

But both agricultural and industrial education 
should be built upon the foundation of a general primary 
education. And yet how deplorably backward we are 
even in the matter of such education. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the Government of India contemplate mak- 
king primary education free all over the country. This 
would be a step in the right direction. But what is 
needed further is that primary education should be 
made compulsory as it is in England and Japan. It 
would do us good to look again at the progress which 
Japan has made in this matter also during the last 
thirty years only. It was then more ignorant than we 
were. But there were 27,000 primary schools in Japan 
in 1902, with over 50 lakhs of children receiving in- 
struction in them ; in the United Provinces, we had last 
year only 9,799 such schools, with only 4 lakhs and 
eleven thousand scholars ; The total State expenditure 
on primary education in Japan in 1902 was nearly 5 
crores a year. In the United Provinces it was only 
14 lakhs a year I If we cannot rise to the scale of 
Japan at present, can there be any excuse for keeping 
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the expenditure on education so low here as it is? Our 
late Director of Public Instruction repeatedly pointed 
out that the expenditure on education was lower in 
these Provinces than itrany other Province of India 
and he showed that an addition to that expenditure of 
•80 lakhs a year was needed to put us on the same 
level with the sister Province of Bombay. But in spite 
of our repeated earnest representations, the Government 
of India have not yet seen their way to permit us to 
appropriate a sufticient portion of our revenues to 
meet even this most pressing expenditure. We have 
been contributing large revenues every year to the 
Imperial Exchequer. We have been crying for 
more schools, for more education. But it has not been 
given to us. It is our misfortune, not our fault, that we 
continue to be the most ignorant Provinces in the 
Indian Empire ! 

Nor is our position better in the matter of local and 
municipal finance. The condition of local and municipal 
finance is no doubt slightly better now than it was a 
few years ago, but it cannot yet be said to be 
satisfactory. These bodies are still living from hand 
to mouth. They are not in a position adequately to 
discharge the many important duties that are cast 
upon them ; and while, as I believe, they have 
reached the limits of their resources, even their primary 
needs are not yet sufficiently provided for. What is 
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needed is that in the first place the resources of both 
Municipal and District Boards should be considerably 
augmented not by periodical doles from the Supreme 
or the Provincial Government, but by definite annual 
subventions for general or special purposes. These 
may be either in the shape of assignments of the 
proceeds of some Imperial tax or of grants- in-aid. In 
the second place they should be totally relieved of all 
plague expenditure. 

That Local and Municipal Bodies stand in need of 
such assistance cannot be disputed. The receipts of 
all the Municipalities in the United Provinces in the 
year 1905-06 did not exceed 72 lakhs, while their 
expenditure, restricted as it was, came to little over 71 
l^khs. Out of a total municipal revenue of 72 lakhs 
the contribution from Government amounted to only 
Rs. 2, 34,000 or 3i per cent. 

The expenditure on education was 3 lakhs, or 4/6 
per cent , on medical relief a little less than i f lakhs, 
or 2^ per cent, and on sanitation, including water- 
supply, drainage and conservancy, it was less than 31 
lakhs, or 43 per cent, inclusive of capital outlay on 
water and drainage works. And no serious and far- 
reaching steps seem to have been taken to check the 
ravages of plague which has for years been decimating 
the entire province. Nor can the incidence of munici- 
pal taxation per head of population be said to be low, 
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as Rs. 1*8-3 in addition to the Imperial taxation of 
nearly Rs. 3 per head per annum is by no means a 
small sum to pay for the mass of the poor people of 
these Provinces. The bulk of rates is derived from 
Octroi, and indirect impost which at once causes 
vexation, restricts trade and is somewhat demoral- 
ising as it affords much scope for corruption. The 
sugar industry of the Province is already very unfavor- 
ably situated, and while the recent enhancement of 
water rate on sugar-cane cultivation does not exactly 
act as an inducement for extended cultivation of that 
crop, it is stated that, ‘at Fyzabad the levy of Octroi, 
which is indefensible, will shortly be replaced by a tax 
on the refining industry.* 

Such are the experiences to which needy Muni- 
cipal Boards are being driven. In several towns new 
taxes were imposed in the year 1904-05, a year during 
which in several places consumption of even grain was 
low on account of plague, as is stated in the Govern- 
ment resolution on Municipal administration. The 
Government says in that resolution that ‘there is a 
very general demand for the extension of water-^orks 
and supply in the larger places, and much more money 
could be profitably spent if more were available.* Funds 
are surely needed in many places for expenditure on 
drainage and sewerage works also, but evidently they 
are not forthcoming. * A large number of towns* says 
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the Government resolution from which I am quoting, 
’;‘‘have schemes under consideration or ready to be put 
in hand, but in most cases funds are not immediately 
available. In four places the work of drainage which 
is going on is part only of complete schemes which at 
present have to be carried out piecemeal owing to the 
amount of money involved. In Benares, for example, 
estimates amounting to 20 lakhs have been approved 
by the Government, while Lucknow and Allahabad 
are drawing up schemes which will probably cost not 
less than 20 lakhs and 6 lakhs respectively. Fyzabad 
is as yet unable to round off its projects to completion 
but the anticipated cost is large.^ 

The Government says in its resolution : — Upon the 
satisfactory large diminution in plague charges Allaha- 
bad has most reason to congratulate itself, as its expen- 
diture was reduced by over Rs. 32,000 ; But Benares, 
Cawnpore and Mirzapur were also called uppn to 
spend much less than in the previous year. It is possi- 
ble to take another view of these reductions that in 
plague expenditure, as they were due not to an abate- 
ment of the epidemic but what I venture to call ill- 
judged economy. Government is pleased to recognize 
the expanding interest of the people in education but 
what avails it, if the provision of funds continues to be 
so meagre as it is at present. The extreme poverty of 
the progres^^made is illustrated by the smallness of in- 
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-crease in the number of primary schools, viz. from 374 
to 454* 

Take again the unsatisfactory character of public 
health, and the need for a large expenditure on sanita- 
tion. The fall in the number of recorded death is 
hailed by the Government as a * very satisfactory * 
improvement, but the provincial death rate is still 
exceedingly high at 46*51 per mille, while in four 
places the death rate was above 70 per mille, and in 
four, above 60. The general health is pronounced un- 
satisfactory and bad in so many as 17 municipalities, 
the death rate in many of which was appallingly high. 

The Government says of the finances of Agra 
Municipality : — 

‘ The expansion of the city necessitates the exe- 
cution of a number of wcrks for which the existing 
resources are clearly inadequate. But the growing 
demand for water, calls for further costly extension to 
the works at an early date ; the city drainage must be 
enlarged ; improvement is needed for the northern 
suburbs ; a conservancy tramway is urgently needed; 
and the construction of a free ganj is under consi- 
deration, to name a few urgent works only. It would 
appear that the Board’s normal income is insufficient 
even to cover its expenditure, if the latter is to be worthy 
of the town, and to meet the new outlay, more money is 
certainly required.'^ 
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The income from local taxation is already high, 
as the Government admits, being Rs. 2-1-9 per head ; 
that is much above the provincial average. To levy 
fresh taxation is therefore out of the question. If the 
many useful works mentioned are to be carried out 
help must come from the Provincial Treasury. Of 
Allahabad, I can say nearly as much as Government 
says of the urgent needs of the Agra municipality, but 
its financial condition hardly admits of more expendi- 
ture even on its primary requirements. Of another 
first class city, Benares, where the mortality was 
67*99 per mille the Government says : — 

* The situation is still unsatisfactory ; even with a 
curtailment of the expenditure on urgent public works,, 
the Board was unable to avoid a deficit, which, if 
abnormal figures be excluded, would work out at about 
Rs. 25,000. Should it be found impossible to revive the 
pilgrim tax in a modified form, the Board will have to 
devise some other means of increasing its income with- 
out delay, for drainage, water-works and conservancy 
all need money.’' 

1 hop9 the pilgrim tax will not be revived in any 
form ; help ought to come from the Government. Of 
Lucknow, it is said, ‘ it is difficult to see how the 
drainage is to be completed with the Board's present 
resources.' 

In summing up, the Government says that "for 
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drainage, improvement of wells, and other water- 
supply, pavement of lanes, conservancy and general 
extension of sanitary supervision, more money is 
needed. The Government has made grants to the 
limit of its capacity and has brought the necessity of 
further help to the notice of the Government of India. 
The important towns of Agra and Benares, to name no 
others, are in need of large sums for the most pressing 
projects, of the execution of which there is for the want 
of these funds no immediate prospect.’ 

I *do not quarrel with the statement that this 
Government has reached the limit of its capacity in 
making grants to the Municipal Boards, and I thank 
the Government for its action in bringing the neces- 
sity of further help to the notice of the Government of 
India. What I lay stress on is the immediate neces- 
sity of such further help. As I have already pointed 
out, Government grants during the year 1904-05, the 
latest year for which figures are available, did not 
come to more than per cent, of the total receipts of 
the municipalities, and this is a very small fraction 
indeedj Government having recognized the principle 
of making such contributions, I very much wish that 
it v^ould go much further than it has yet done in this 
direction. This is done in European countries,' and 
the needs of the situation in India, and in these Pro- 
vinces in particular, more imperatively demand it. As 
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Professor Nicholson, one of the greatest living authorir 
ties on the subject, has pointed out in one of his recent 
books, for the last sixty years every Government in 
England, Liberal and Conservative, has admitted the 
necessity of Imperial contributions to Local Bodies. 
Professor Bastable also observes that ^among the chief 
changes in the system of local finance in England since 
1870 has been^the automatic growth of the share of tax 
revenue assigned to local purposes.’ 

In 1842-43, in England and Wales, 98 per cent 
of the money needed for local purposes wa^ raised 
locally, only 2 per cent was granted by Parliament. 
By 1891-92, that is, in fifty years, the proportions 
had changed to 79 per cent, raised by rates to 21 per 
cent, granted by Parliament. And of the local expendi- 
ture of England and Wales for the year 1902-03, only 
39 per cent, was raised by rate, while a sum equal to 
one-fourth of the rates, was contributed by the State 
from Imperial taxation, the rest being met by tolls and 
dues, &c. 

The above survey of the situation in England in 
respect of local finance shows clearly the wisdom and 
necessity for largely supplementing the income from 
rates by subventions from the Government. This, as I 
have said before, may be done in one of two ways — by 
grants-in-aid or by assignment of the proceeds of some 
Imperial taxation, like the excise or the in-come tax 
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for local purposes. What is important is that the broad 
principle on which aid ought to be given to local 
authorities shoukl be recognized, namely, ‘ that it is the 
central Government that is really responsible for certain 
services, although for administrative reasons it entrusts! 
the carrying out of them to the local authorities, and 
that therefore these authorities are, so to speak, n^erely 
agents for the central authorities, and should, as such 
receive the necessary cost from the national funds’. I 
venture to think that having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the situation it will be generally agreed that 
whatever reforms may be effected in local taxation, a 
great deal more of assistance and relief must be 
afforded to local bodies from the Imperial Exchequer. 
This is true of even rich England ; it is still more 
true of Indi«L and of thes6 Provintjes. 

There is one act of financial justice, and of pressing 
necessity which it is my duty to urge on the Govern- 
ment. 1 submit that District and Municipal Boards 
connot be justly called upon and should not be saddled 
wjth the^plague expenditure, which is more properly a 
charge on the Government revenues, as plague is no 
longer a local calamity, but is spread over the entire 
length and breadth of the provinces. ‘ As a general 
principle of equity,’ says Professor Nicholson, ‘national 
charges must be met from national funds, just as local 
benefits should he met from local funds.’ Pl&gue is a 
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national charge and not a local one, and the aK too 
slender resources of Local Bodies should not be taxed 
with the expenditure incurred on whajt has long since 
become a national, an imperial affair. 

In concluding its review of Municipal Adminis- 
tration ill these Provinces in the year 1904-05 the 
Government was pleased to bear generous testimony 
to the excellence of the work done by the Municipal 
Boards. ‘On the whole, it may be said,’ wrote the 
Government, ‘ that municipal boards have justified the 
trust reposed in them; that their administfration is 
guided by an increasing sense of responsibility and 
that their services have merited the approval of the 
Government and the citizens. The Lieutenant Governor 
is glad to have the opportunity of expressing his 
gratification at the hopeful prospect which lies before 
municipal self-government in this province.’ I submit 
that there is not a better way of practically recognizing 
the success* which has attended the work of Municipal 
Boards than by placing adequate resources at their 
disposal, so that they may render more useful public 
service and deserve even better of the Government as 
well as the people. 

It is clear from all that has been said before that 
these Province stand sorely in need of more sanita- 
tion and more medical relief, and it is equally clear 
that there can be no hope for progress in either of these 
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directions, unless and until the resources of Municipal 
and District boards are largely augmented. 

Of all the questions that affect the pebple of these 
Provinces there is none which demands more earnest 
and more immediate attention than plague. This fell 
disease has been working its ravages among us 
for s^ven years now. The loss of life which it has 
inflicted during this period is simply appalling ; the 
misery caused by it, is indescribable. So many as 
383,802 died of plague in 1905-06. I cannot say what 
the death roll the current year will be, but judging 
from the figures which the Gazette has been recording 
week after week, the total for this year also will be very 
high. In the midst of the sorrow which these figures 
represent, it is pertinent to ask what measures the Gov- 
ernment has been taking to check the ravages of this 
disease, or to help the people to fight against it. It 
cannot be disputed that it is the duty of the Government 
to put forth its best resources to arrest the progress of 
this enemy and to protect the people, as far as possible 
from being devoured by it. But there is a feeling 
spreading among the people that the Government is 
not doing its duty fully in this matter ; that it is in fact 
doing even less now than it did in the earlier years. 
There is certainly need for much greater activity and 
expenditure. 

The sad and bitter experience of several years has 
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taught the people to believe that running away frora 
an infected area at the earliest opportunity is the surest 
means of escape from plague. The first need of the 
situation, therefore, is to give them all the help that 
the State can give to enable them to profit by this 
experience. And this can be best done by the establish- 
ment of health camps in every infected city and district, 
outside the limit of the infected areas, like those that 
are established year after year in Allahabad. The 
Government was pleased to recognise the usefulness 
of such health camps three years ago, and issued a 
resolution to encourage the establishment of such 
camps. But the orders were rendered infructuous> 
because the Government laid down that the people who 
were to live in such camps should make theif own 
arrangements for watch and ward. If the Government 
will be pleased to issue fresh instructions to Municipal 
and District Boards to establish such health camps and 
to provide them with light and water; and if it will issue 
orders that the district authorities should provide the 
necessary police protection for them, tens of thousands 
of people will seek shelter in them and thank the 
Government for saving them from falling into the jaws 
of death. 

The next thing needed is to adopt measures for 
improving the sanitary conditions under which the 
people live, so as to afford them permanent protec- 
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tion from plague. Three years ago it was stated 
that the Government of these Provinces had adopt- 
ed the policy of regarding sanitation as the main 
line of defence. But we have seen how, mainly 
owing to want of funds, little has been done in the 
way of improving sanitation. What the situation 
demands is that a comprehensive and well-consider- 
ed policy of sanitation should be adopted and 
worked out systematically and with vigour. A few 
model villages should be built in every municipality on 
approved sanitary plans, and leases of public land 
should be given on easy terms to private individuals to 
encourage them to build houses on approved plans 
outside the crowded parts of the city. I am deeply 
thankful to say that Government has been pleased to 
grant leases for eighty new houses which will form such 
a model village as I have suggested, at Allahabad^ 
What is needed is that the policy which has been so 
well begun at Lukerganj at Allahabad should be 
carried out in other parts of that city and in other cities, 
towns and villages of the United Porvinces. 

It is also necessary .that both in towns and villages, 
congested areas should be opened up, insanitary dwell- 
ings improved or pulled down, narrow lanes widens 
and paved, and the sytem of drainage improved all 
over the Provinces. 

The proposals 1 have put forward are, by the 
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necessity of the case, large, and some of them drastic. 
But they are neither impracticable nor extravagant 
To promote public health and sanitation, similar 
measures have had to be adopted in England. 

The functions of local administrations with res- 
pect to the dwellings of the poor are set forth in 
many Acts of Parliament. Power to build new 
lodging houses for the labouring classes, or to buy 
such as already exist, is given by a series of Acts. 
Municipal corporations are permitted with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury to grant long leases of corporate 
land whereon to build working men^s dwellings. The 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
1875, provides for the compulsory purchase and 
clearance of unhealthy areas and towns and for making 
improvements thereon. The necessary powers are 
vested in the urban sanitary authorities. 

Our own Municipal Boards can exercise some 
similar powers. But they need both direction and 
funds from the Government to do so ; and these ought 
to be given both ungrudgingly and without delay. 

The suggestions made abave all involve a large 
outlay in expenditure. But the taxes paid by the people 
place ample revenues in the hands of the Government 
to meet it. A great deal of our backwardness and con- 
sequent misery is due to the fact that the Government 
of India appropriate too large a proportion of these 
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revenues for what may be called Imperial purposes^ 
and leave too small a portion of them for expenditure 
within the Provinces on purposes which affect the most 
vjtal interests of the people. I do not wish to go- 
into figures here. Several of us have gone into them 
in the last few years, and have shown that while these 
Provinces contribute the largest amount of revenues, 
larger than that of rich Bengal, and larger still than 
that of Bombay, — the percentage of our revenues allot- 
ted to us for all domestic progress and reform is smaller 
than that allowed to any other province of India. The 
present provincial settlement is both arbitrary and 
unjust. It does not seem to take note either of our 
contributions or our needs. 

I have dwelt at great length on some of the crying 
wants of these Provinces in order to show how badly 
we stand in need of a much larger provincial 
assignment. As the Provincial Government has 
to provide for all the many direct requirements of 
the people it would be but fair to leave three- 
fourths of the revenues to be spent within the Provinces, 
and to take only one-fourth for Imperial purposes. But 
if that cannot be done at once, we should certainly be 
allowed to keep half of our revenues for expenditure- 
within the province. As the entire possibility of 
ameliorating the condition of our people, of promoting 
their prosperity, depends upon the amount of revenues 
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which the Government of India will allot to us for 
provincial purposes, we shall be looking most anxiously 
Jorward to the promised revision of settlement, when I 
hope that in the interests of the vast mass of human 
beings who inhabit these Provinces, the Government 
■of India will make an assignment for our Provinces 
which will enable us to advance in education, civiliz- 
ation and prosperity as the subjects of an enlightened 
'Government should. 

Before I conclude, I wish briefly to refer to a few 
other matters which call for attention. There is a 
widespread complaint that the claims of Indians to a 
fair share of the public services of their country do not 
yet receive that fair recognition which they have every 
right to expect. Indian lawyers have filled the highest 
oflices in the Judicial Service with conspicuous ability, 
and it is time that at least two seats were reserved for 
them on the Bench of the High Court, and one in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court in these Provinces. I 
hope that the Government will take their claims into 
consideration when the next vacancies occur in either 
of these Courts. The claims of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service also require attention. Nearly eighteen years 
have elapsed since the Government of these Provinces 
acting under the orders of the Secretary of State, 
declared that four District Judgeships would be re- 
served for members of the Provincial Service Not 
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one of these posts has ye^^ been given permanently 
to any member of the Provincial Service. When 
the members of the Statutory Civil Service declined 
the invitation to join the Provincial service, as they 
were perfectly justified in doing, their existence 
cannot justly be pleaded as an excuse for shutting 
the members of the Provincial Service out of the posts 
which were reserved for them. They have in this a 
very just grievance, and I hope that Your Honour will 
be pleased to remove it, and to* do justice to the claims 
of a deserving body of public servants. There is also 
a long-standing complaint that the Subordinate Judicial 
Service is undermanned and overworked. The staff of 
the service should be strengthened and their salaries 
put on the same level as in Bengal. A re-distribution 
of the territorial jurisdiction of the courts, is also 
urgently called for both in the interests of the service 
and the public. 

The complaint which was voiced three years ago 
both in this Council and in the Viceroy’s Council that 
the claims of Indians are not fairly treated even in fill- 
ing up ministerial appointments in public offices, 
continues unremedied. I invite Your Honour's atten- 
tion to it. If Your Honour will be pleased to call for a 
return you will, I venture to think, be satisfied that the 
complaint is well founded, and that it is necessary' 
to lay down rules to ensure justice being done 
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to the claims of all classes of His Majesty's subjects 
alike. 

The Court of Wards is a beneficial institution. But 
it has become very g-rasping in its jurisdiction in these 
Provinces. There were 198 estates under its charge 
last year. Probably in no other province are owners of 
estates so easily declared to be incompetent to manage 
their affairs as in these Provinces. In some cases 
estates have been taken under the charge of the Court 
of Wards against the will, though ostensibly, on the 
application of the owner, on grounds which will not 
bear examination. 1 may mention the Bijaigarh estate 
in the Mirzapur district as an instaqpe. I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to go into the history of the 
case here. If Your Honour will be pleased to look into 
the facts connected with it, you will, I venture to think, 
be satisfied that there is. need for greater caution in 
sanctioning the taking up of estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

The people of Kumaunjiave long been anxious 
that their Division should cease to be a non-regulation 
tract, and be brought under the regular jurisdiction of 
the High Court in civil matters, as it is at present in 
criminal matters. Their prayer seems to be a perfectly 
reasonable one, and I commend it to the consideration 
of the Government. They have also a grievance in the 
rigorous enforcement of the Forest rules which trench 
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without any justification upon the rights which they 
have enjoyed from time immemorial. 

It is a matter of much fegret that the system of 
hegar still prevails in these Provinces. Obnoxious 
everywhere, it presses with special severity upon the 
people of Kumaun. Begar is a blot upon British admi- 
nistration and ought to be abolished without delay. I 
venture to hope that when the Council next meets, I 
shall have the honour of congratulating the Govern- 
ment on having put an end to a system which can 
neither be defended nor justified. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1908 

The Hon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made the 
following speech at a meeting of the Allahabad Legislative 
Council li.eld in April 1908, under the Presidentship of 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor Sir John Prescott 
Hewett, K,C.S,L, CJ.F, 

Your Honour, — It is high time that the present 
system of inviting non-official members of the Coun- 
cil to discuss the Financial Statement, when it has been 
finally settled by the Government, were altered. If 
the opinion of such members is to have any influ- 
ence in determining the purposes to which the reve- 
nues of the Provinces should be devoted, it is obviously 
necessary that they should be consulted when the 
Budget is in course of preparation, as, I understand 
is done in Madras and Bombay. Under the present 
system, a discussion, like what we are engaged in to- 
day must be more or less of an academic character. 
The consciousness that whatever remarks or sugges- 
tions might be offered, the dispositions made in the 
Budget will remain unaltered, takes away very much 
from the heartiness of the discussion. 1 earnestly hope 
that the practice will soon be changed for the better. 

There are two aspects of the statement which we 
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have to deal with to-day. The first is that which con- 
cerns the financial; arrangements for the c^H^rent year 
the second that which explains the financiaKqosition 
which these Provinces are to occupy under the 
of the proposed quasi permanent settlement whichV^ 
are informed is awaiting the orders of the Secretary W 
State for India. The first is clearly domifiated b\ 
famine. The failure of the monsoon has, as has beei\ 
sadly observed by the Honourable the Financial Sec\ 
retary, reduced us to bankruptcy. And yet this needl 
not have been so, if we had a command, in a fair-' 
measure, over the resources — the revenue contributions 
— of our Provinces. As matters stand, the statement 
shows that the Provincial Government whould not 
have been able to meet its many obligations, particul- 
arly to discharge its solemn duty of mitigating the 
horrors of the famine, and of protecting the people 
from dying from starvation, if the Government of India 
had not generously come to its rescue. For the assist- 
ance so liberally given we are much indebted to the 
Government of India. It is their help that has enabled 
Your Honour’s Government to administer so much 
substantial relief to the* people. The character and 
extent of the measures of relief adopted by the Govern- 
ment have been described in detail by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Porter. For the liberality and promptitude with which 
relief has been administered or afforded, the people, I 
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believe, fee/ truly thankful to your Honbur and to Your 
Honour'^ Government. The remission and suspension 
of tahavi advances, the relief works, the 

^tribution of gratuitous relief, the grain allowances, 
knd the poor houses have all contributed to mitigate 
ahe sufferings of the people. 

In connection with the management of the poor- 
houses, 1 would beg leave to suggestthat the attention 
of the officers in charge of poor-houses may be drawn 
to the humane provisions of the Famine Code regard- 
ing the protection of orphans. The Code has laid down 
thal the Collector shall be the guardian of all the chil- 
dren found deserted in his district during a famine, and 
that he shall not surrender them^except to their natural 
protectors or, failing these, to respectable persons of the 
same religion. It requires that separate accommoda- 
tion shall be provided for orphans at each sub-division- 
al and district head-quarters, though it may be near 
the poor-house and under the same control and supervi- 
sion ;and that boys of ten years of age shall be kept apart 
from other orphans. These and other provisions of the 
Code provide not only for the protection of the orphans 
from starvation, but also for their protection from being 
converted, before they have attained the age of discre- 
tion, into any faith different from that of ‘their parents. 
The officers* charge of poor-houses deserves thanks for 
the hard and noble work in which they are engaged. 
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But I fear that, in some cases at least, their attention 
has not been drawn to the detailed provisions of the 
Code for the care and custody of orphans. If it is, 
I have every hope that they will enhance the value of 
their good work by seeing that orphans are not merely 
saved from starvation, but that their religion also is 
protected. The rehef against hunger and starvation is 
a very real relief, but its worth is greately discounted 
when a poor little child, to whom it is given, is, in his 
ignorance and helplessness, made to change the faith 
of his forefathers. The Government has provided 
against this in the Famine Code, and all that is neces- 
sary is that attention should be drawn to its provisions 
and that they should be fully carried out. 

But while the relief administered in the various 
ways referred to above has been very considerable and 
very valuable, the total number of persons relieved is 
still small, compared with the vast body of the people 
who have not been touched either by State or, by 
* private charitable relief, and’ who are undergoing great 
hardship owing to the effects of the extra-ordinary high 
prices of the necessaries of life. The extent of the 
suffering caused by a widespread famine can only be 
imagined ; it cannot be measured. And yet such 
famines are now unfortunately becoming too frequent. 
There is a large body of opinion which holds that the 
condition of the people is growing weaker and weaker,. 
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and that their power of resisting the effects of even one 
of season 'scarcity is diminishing. There are higU 
officials of Government on the. other side who assert 
that there is a far greater resisting power in the people 
than there was twelve years ago; but when they them- 
selves say that this resisting power would not have 
been what they think it is, without the early and liberal 
aid which has been given by the Government to the 
people, there is not nipch of that power ‘ left tq be 
ascribed to improvement in the condition of the people. 
The very extensive scale on which suspensions and 
remissions of Revenue and advances for have to 

be made and relief to be distributed, afford a melan- 
choly evidence that the condition of the people is 
deplorably weak. It is now twenty years since 
Lord Dufferin ordered, an inquiry into the condition 
of the labouring and agricultural classes in 
these Province^. It is extremely desirable that 
Government should order another similar inquiry 
now. The Famine Union of London, which has 
among its members some of the most distinguish- 
ed retired Anglo-Indian officials, as also some very 
distinguished Englishmen, has pressed for such an 
inquiry in typical villages. The Government of India 
has recently said that it does not shrink from an 
inquiry into its famine policy, but it must be satisfied 
that definite practical advantage will result before it 
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agrees that such an inquiry is advisable. One would 
have thought that the deplorably high mortality which 
prevails in India and which cannot be a matter for 
congratulation to British Indian administration, would 
be a sufficient ground to order such an inquiry. The 
condition of the people cannot be called ' prosperous, 
and it cannot be said that there is not a crying need 
for improving it. If so, it is of the first importance 
that the truth about the economic condition of the ‘ 
people should be ascertained in order that the Govern- 
ment and the public may be in a position to judge 
what steps should be taken to improve it. But whether 
such an inquiry is ordered in the near future or delayed, 

I beg to repeat what I have said more tfian once before, 
that to ameliorate and improve the condition of the 
people the first need of the situation is that the burden 
on the land should be reduced. There is large bodpof 
enlightened public opinion in India which agrees with 
Mr. O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in 
India, in holding that though the many other efforts 
which the State is making, or might make, to provide 
increased irrigation, to provide advances for improve- 
ments, &c., are valuable, the reduction of the land 
revenue by 25 or 30 per cent., if the reduction is 
secured to the benefit of the cultivator, would be of far 
more value in the improvement of the class who 
constitute the bulk of the population and who 
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contribute most largely to the finances of the State, 
and I can only express the earnest hope that the Gov- 
ernment will sooner or later^ — and I hope it will be 
sooner rather than later — realize the soundness of this 
view, and lay the foundation for the prosperity of the 
people by making a reasonable reduction in the land 
revenue demand. Towards the same end is needed a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue demand 
accompained by the guarantee of a fixity of tenure for 
the tenants. The advantages and necessiry of such 
settlement were recognised after the famine of i86t. 
After years of discussion, in which ,the advantages 
and disadvantage of such a course were fully weighed, 
the Secretary of State for India decided in favour of 
introducing the measure. In 1868 Sir William Muir, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, issued 
instructions to Settlement Officers to carry it out 
wherever a new settlement was to be made. But 
unfortunately for the people the policy was changed 
later on, evidently for no other reason than that 
the Government was not prepared to give up 
the loss of prospective revenue involved in it, though 
it had been admitted in previous discussions that 
such a loss would be more than made up in 
other ways. The decision cannot be too deeply 
regretted. There is a widespread belief in this country 
that much of the poverty and unprosper ousn ess of the 
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bulk of the people is due to the fact that the State does 
not leave a fair portion of the fruits of his industry to 
the tiller of the soil. There is a widespread belief that 
if a permanent settlement is made on a moderated 
assessment of the land revenue it Would contribute more 
than anything else to augment the wealth of the agri- 
culturist. It would probably not be necessary for* the 
State then to run to his rescue with advances to enable 
him to make wells and to purchase seed and cattle, on 
the failure of a single monsoon. The entire aspect of 
the situation will be changed. The proposal is not 
perhaps regarded at present with favour, but it will 
have to be considered and carried out if the people are 
to be made prosperous and contented. There is nothing 
more urgently needed as a direct preventive of famine 
than irrigation. The Famine Commission of 1878 
pointed this out thirty years ago. Bnt it is a matter for 
deep regret that the Government have not done what 
they could have done to provide sufficient means of 
irrigation to' the people. In spite of the clear recom- 
mendation of the Famine Commission, they have spent 
seven times as much on railways as on irrigation. In 
the interests of humanity it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the Government wifi devote its attention and its 
resources in a sufficient measure to promote the means 
of irrigatipn. More canals should undoubtedly be made 
wherever they can be made with advantage. But the 
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necessity for encouraging the construction of more 
wells and tanks should also be fully recognised. The 
Indian Famine Commission of 1901 said in their report 
that their inquiries had demonstrated that there is a 
fidd for the construction of weils, tanks and other 
artificial means of irrigation to which it would be 
difficult to assign a limit. What is necessary is that 
the Government should not wait till a famine comes to 
make large advances to tenants of fAikavi for making 
wells, but should make a systematic and continuous 
effort to see that before another calamity like this'over- 
takes the country every part of the Province which 
requires wells is fully protected by them. 

Grain stores and co-operative grain banks will 
be great palliatives of the rigours of a, famine, and it 
is very desirable that people should be encouraged to 
start them. The need for agricultural banks is, also 
Yery great and pressing. I am glatl to notice that there 
is provision in the budget for appointing an Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operativ^e Credit Societies. I hope 
that the ehorts of the Registrar and his department 
will be directeVl towards encouraging and helping 
agriculturists to start co-operq.tive grain stores. If agri- 
cultural banks are started at suitable centres they will 
be of great help to agriculturists in various ways. More 
earnest efforts are needed in this direction than have 
been made in the past. I would here draw the atten- 
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tion of the Government to the high cattle mortality 
which is inflicting a loss upon the agriculturist from 
which it will take him a long time to recover. Agri^ 
cultural cattle, worth Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 a head, have 
been sold in thousands for Re. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2. I am 
aware that the Government have opened their forests 
for grazing cattle. But the people find it difficult to put 
them there. 1 am also aware that the Government is 
supplying hay at different places on moderate rates- 
But what are the people to do if they have not the 
means of buying it ? The problem is only another aspect 
of the extremely weak economic condition of the 
people. I draw the attention of the Government to it in 
the hope that it will consider what remedial measures 
may be adopted to save the people from this heavy 
loss. 

There is only one other aspect of the famine to 
which I wish to invite attention. As the Government fa- 
aware the prices of the necessaries of life range much 
higher now than they did in the famine of 1897. Besides 
this, the rates which prevail now in normal seasons are 
those which were regarded as famine rates some years 
ago. This subjects the vast mass of the people to 
indescribable hardship. It is desirable that in view of 
this rise in prices the Government should be pleased to 
revise the scale of salaries of its servant^ in the sus- 
ordinate grades, and particularly of its low-paid 
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servants. The high salaries paid to the higher officials 
of Government and the low salaries paid to its su- 
bordinate servants contrast very unsatisfactorily with 
each other. But the new factor introduced by this rise in 
prices makes the situation worse and demands that the 
salaries of the subordinate servants should be revised. 
There is precedent for this in the exchange compensation 
allowance granted to the highly-paid servants of 
Government to recoup them the loss caused by the 
fall in the value of silver. The men who serve the 
•Government on much smaller salaries stand in much 
greater need of such a compensation, and 1 hope 
that the Government will be pleased to consider the 
desirability of granting them relief by suitable in- 
crease's in their salaries. The next matter which 
demands consideration is public health and sanitation. 
We have lost over eleven lakhs of people from plague 
alone in the six years which ^nded in December 1907. 
In the five years which ended in 1906 we^ lost lakhs 
of people by cholera and more than 62 lakhs by the all 
embracing death-cause fever. Four years ago the 
Government declared that it had adopted the policy of 
treating sanitation as the main li^e of defence against 
plague, and yet notwithstanding the appalling loss of 
life we have sustained, the total expenditure on sanita- 
tion in these Provinces during the last five years did not 
amount to more than 5J lakhs; no one can say that the 
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sanitary needs of the Provinces have received the atteiX'^ 
tion they deserved. 1 fully appreciate the specikl 
measures 'ivhich have been taken this year to combat 
plague. The advantages of inoculation have been 
made widely known among the people and should be 
made as much more widely known as possible. Btit 
it must at the same time be remembered that the 
people at large will not, for sometime yet, resort freely 
to inoculation, and sufficient provision should be made 
for health-camps in every district, to encourage arid 
enable people to protect themselves by evacuating 
infected areas. , Over and above this, steps should 
be taken to afford permanent protection to people 
from plague and other epidemics. Four years ago,, 
speaking in this very Council, 1 urged that every 
Municipality should be encouraged and helped to 
build a number of houses outside the crowded parts 
of the city on approved sanitary plans, each apart 
from the other, but foriping small mohallas or model 
villages, to which the people of an infected area 
might remove during the time of plague. 1 alsa 
urged that private individuals should be encouraged 
to build houses on approved plans outside the city 
The suggestion was carried out partly in Allahabad. 
But a great deal remains to be done there and else- 
where. And it is to be hoped that a systematic 
effort will be begun in this direction this year. The 
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sjiecial grant of five lakhs which the Government of 
India have made for sanitation cannot be devoted 
to a better purpose. But the grant is utiberly insuffi- 
cient to enable the Government to meet the sanitary 
needs of the Provinces. How vast these needs are it 
is not necessary for me to say. All but a few of our 
towns required an improved system of water-supply; 
nn efficient system of drainage, extensive improve- 
ment in the dwelling, not only of the poor but also 
of the great body of the middle class people. Many 
of them require an opening up of congested 
areas, and the creation of open spaces for recrea- 
tion, &c. I beg to suggest that Your Honour may be 
pleased to order a sanitary survey of the w^hole 
Provinces, urban and rural. Such a survey should 
comprise questions of water-supply, drainage and 
housing, shoulil show what measures are required 
in each town axid district ; their capital cost and 
maintenance charges, the capacity of the District and 
Municipal Boards to bear the same and the assistance 
they would require from the Government to carry them 
out. As an industrial survey is helpful in showing 
how the industries of the province can be best 
developed, so a sanitary survey would show how the 
sanitation of the province may be systematically worked 
out. I hope the suggestion will commend itself to. 
your Honour. 
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I am thankful for the assistance which has been 
given to Municipal and District Boards. I am also 
glad that the local accounts have been separated from 
the provincial accounts and that District Boards will 
have the same financial freedom in the matter of their 
accounts as Municipal Boards enjoy. But the whole 
problem of municipal and local finance requires to be 
thoroughly investigated, and to be placed on a sound 
footing. It is clear that Municipal and District Boards 
cannot, without liberal help from the Government 
carry out the many measures of sanitary reform which 
are urgently called for in the interests of public health 
all over the Provinces. That help might be given by 
making over the annual proceeds of any particular tax 
raised within its area to a Municipal or District Board, 
or by an annual subvention from provincial funds. 
.But it is essential that the help should be both 
definitely fixed and liberal. For the sanitation of 
villages, village panchayats should be created. If 
properly constituted and sufficiently encouraged with 
funds, these panchayats will prove most useful, both 
in creating a public opinion among the inhabitants of 
their villages in favour of sanitation, and in carrying it 
out in the most economical manner. 

The needs of these Provinces in the matter of 
education must claim consideration. Your Honours 
Government deserve the thanks of the public for having 
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decided to carry out the scheme of Technical and 
Industrial Education which was recommended by the 
Industrial Conference which met at Naini TaJ, and 
the Government of India also are entitled to our 
thanks for having- helped this Government with funds 
ev6n in this year of famine, to enable it to make a 
begrinning however small in giving effect to the scheme. 
It is pleasing to note that Rs. S>33»ooo has been provided 
in the budget for technical and industrial education, 
partly under the heading of education and partly under 
civil works; and that Rs. 1,49,000 is set apart for 
introducing the teaching of science and manual 
training in schools. It is necessary, however, to 
point out that the whole provision for technical 
and scientific education which the Government had 
decided tb make, is only satisfactory as the first 
instalrnent of reforms. To provide the full measure 
of technical and scientific instruction and industrial 
training which are necessary to qualify our people to 
make satisfactory progress in manufacturing and 
industrial pursuits, a widespread system of technical 
and industrial education such as obtains in Japan is 
necessary, and I hope that the Government will 
steadily endeavour to build up a similar system here- 
The provisions for the teaching of science in Secon- 
dary Schools is highly commendable, and so is the 
desire of the Government to generally improve the 
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quality of secondary education. But it is to be hoped 
that this improvement will not be brought about at the 
expense of any of the existing schools. These Provin- 
ces are more backward in English education than 
perhaps any other large province of India. It is desira- 
ble that the number of secondary English Schools 
should be increased rather than reduced. These schools 
are like little lamps which light up humble huts* It 
will be a great wrong to extinguish them, or to let 
them die of inanition, in order that a few large lamps 
may be hung up in select centres. Where the family 
is a large one, and the means for buying food are 
scanty, we must content ourselves with coarse food, so 
that all may share it and live, rather than spend it in 
such a way that a few should be well fed and the rest 
should starve and die. To bring about the desired 

improvement in the quality of secondary education, 
without cutting it down in extent, all that is neces- 
sary is that the Government should fully recognise its 
duty in the matter of such education, and make a subs- 
tantial increase in its grants to strengthen existing 
aided English Secondary Schools, and to encourage 
the establishment of new ones. 

But it is of even greater importance to extend 
general primary education and it is extremely disap- 
pointing tp find no mention of the proposal of the 
Government of India to make primary education free 
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throughout the country, either in the financial state- 
ment made in the Viceroy's Councilor in the statement 
laid before this Council. In the letter which the Gov- 
ernment of India addressed to Local Governments 
more than a year ago, they practically promised to 
make primary education free. It is much to be hoped 
that the proposal will not be abandoned. If it is, it will 
cause the widest disappointment and place the Gov- 
ernment in a most unenviable position. That is a 
measure urgently called |for in 'the best interests of the 
people. The Government have repeatedly said that 
they wish to promote agricultural, technical and in- 
dustrial education. They have in clear words recognis- 
ed that all such education must be based upon a fair 
degree of general education. Every civilised Govern- 
ment has made primary education both free and 
compulsory. It is so in England, America, France, 
Germany, Switzerland Japan and in Baroda in our 
own country. The Government of India and the Local 
Government have year after year professed great 
solicitude to promote primary education. They have 
provided for the education of backward classes and of 
even aborigines. In the letter of the Government of. 
India it was said that if the Government of India had 
never stated in so many words that it was their aim to 
provide universal primary education, all# their dec- 
larations had tended in that direction. But, as a matter 
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of fact, as Sir Frederic Lely has said in his book on 
the Better Governing of India, the Government is 
committed to universal education. It was hitherto 
thought that it was the question of funds alone which 
stood in the way of primary education being made 
free. But when the Government of India said in 
their letter that the finances of the country would 
permit of the measure being carried out, the abandon- 
ment or postponement of the measure will be in every 
way deplorable. It will be difficult thereafter for the 
public to believe that the Government desires in real 
earnest to promote their well-being and prosperity by 
extending the benefits of education among them, and 
the public cannot be entirely to blame if they begin 
to doubt the sincerity of the professions of Government 
in favour of education, when they find that while the 
Government is spending over one crore of rupees a year 
on the police,^ it cannot find more than 43^ lakhs on 
education. This is not an aspect of the financial 
administration of these Provinces upon which either 
the Government or the public can be congratulated. 

Now, sir, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
Government of this country is really in the hands of the 
Indian Civil Service. That service is said to be the 
finest Civil Service in the world. The members of the 
service are an educated class. They owe their position 
and power, above all things, to education and so one 
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might well expect that they would be the best friends 
of education, and that they would use every means 
within their power to promote it. But it is a great 
disappointment to find that, under their administration,, 
education receives so small a share of the public funds 
as it does. 

This state of things would soon be remediedr 
and a sufficient portion of the taxes raised from the 
people would be devoted to the cause of education, 
if the conviction was constantly present to their 
mind, as a problem is to a mathematician, or as 
remorse is to a guilty mind, that to quote the words of 
the educational despatch of 1854, ‘ it is one of our most 
sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us li^s, of 
conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and meterial blessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of knowledge.' It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the cause of education will receive in future a much 
greater measure of active and earnest support from all 
the highly educated gehtlemen who are connected 
with the administration of this country, than it has 
received in the past. It is only then that the progress 
of education will be fully assured. 

1 am fully aware that large funds are needed to 
secure the benefits of education to the mass of the 
people. And this brings me to a consideration of the 
terms of the proposed provincial settlement. I acknow- 
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ledge with gratitude the improvement that has been 
effected in the financial position of our Provinces. But 
the terms proposed for the nasi ^permanent settlement 
which is awaiting the sanction of the ^Secretary oi 
State are not at all adequate to meet the require- 
ments of these Provinces ; and it is our duty to urge, 
while there is yet time, upon the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for Incfia the claims of these 
Provinces to a better consideration than they are to 
receive under the * terms of the proposed settlement. 
The Honourable the Financial Secretary has described 
the results of the proposed settlement in the following 
words : — “They are not, it seems to His Honour, in 
any way more generous than the needs of the Provinces 
demand. The bulk of the increase in provincial revenue 
was in fact to be set off against a corresponding transfer 
of expenditure from the Imperial to the Provincial 
account ; the rest was ear-marked for reforms which 
have already been approved and on which expenditure 
is inevitable, while for any new schemes of expenditure, 
and especially for the expansion of the service of 
the Public Works Department, we should have to 
depend on the natural growth of the provincial in- 
come.” 

The honourable gentleman sums up the situation 
in the following words : — 

‘The result of conditions such as these is really to 
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destroy the reality of provincial finance, and to make 

us almoners of the Government of India/ ‘If the 

seasons are favourable we shall be able to restore our 

normal balances and have a small sum available over 
* 

and above our ordinary requirements/ The unsatis- 
factory character of the proposed settlement could not 
be more eloquently described than has been done in 
the words quoted above. It is clear that we shall 
still have to live from hand, to mouth. There will 
be no possibility of any progress worth the name in 
education, in sanitation and in everything else that 
most vitally concerns the people. I do not wish to go 
into the details of the settlement here. I earnestly 
hope that the Government of India and the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State will be pleased to 
take into consideration both the contributions and t|ie 
needs of these Provinces, and assign to us a larger 
measure of the revenues of these Provinces than has 
been proposed. Of all the provinces of India these 
Provinces contribute the largest amount of land 
revenue, i.e. 6,16,50,000; while Madras contributes 
5,46,97,000; Bombay, 4,87,32,000 and Bengal, only 
2,89,05,000. 

The Government propose to allow us only three- 
eighths of the large revenue contributed by us and to 
throw the burden of the whole expenditure connected 
therewith upon us. I submit that the interests of tha 
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Provinces require that they should allow us at least a 
half of the land revenue and divide the expenditure in 
the same proportion. This is the very least that they 
should allow us in fairness. If this is done the Provin- 
ces will have a decent sum to spend on education, for 
which alone, according to our late Director of Public 
Instruction, we require quite a crore of rupees more 
every year. For sanitation too we require fully 50 lakhs 
a year. It has been the misfortune of these Provinces 
that for many decades past, smaller sums have been 
allotted to us for provincial expenditure than were 
necessary to meet our tequirements, and that the' 
Government of India have been much less liberal 
towards us than to the other provinces. Not only has 
a smaller percentage of our revenues been assigned to 
us than to thpse provinces, but even in the matter of 
the special grants made to various provinces, less has 
been given to us than to them. For instance, while to 
start the new settlement under favourable conditions 
50 lakhs each has been given to Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal and even to the Punjab, only 30 lakhs was 
given to us. Out of the grant of 40 lakhs for education 
while 10 lakhs was given to Bengal, 8 lakhs to Madras, 
6 to Bombay, only 5 lakhs was given to these Provin- 
ces, and so on in other matters. The result has been 
that we have been spending much less on the most use- 
ful objects than the more favoured provinces. Thus 
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while Bombay is spending Rs. 252 per thousand on 
education, Burma 209 per thousand, and even the 
Central Provinces Rs. 139 per thousand, the United 
Provinces are spending only Rs. 91 per thousand. 
On medical relief, with a population of forty-seven 
millions, we are spending 18*65 lakhs per annum 
only ; when Madras, with a population smaller by 
eight millions is spending 34*67 lakhs, Bombay with 
a population of only 19 millions in spending 25*15 
lakhs, and Bengal 25*70 lakhs a year. We must, there- 
fore, earnestly appeal to the Government of India and 
the Right Hon^ble the Secretary of State for a fairer 
treatment, for a more liberal allotment to us, in the 
future. In view of the fact that we have been contri- 
buting for decades past so much more than the richer 
provinces of Bombay and Bengal and t receiving so 
much less, I hope we will not be regarded as unreason- 
able if we ask that we should be put even now on .the 
same footing with Bombay. It is high time that the 
Government of the second largest province in the 
Empire, wielding the destiny of a population larger 
than that of the United Kingdom, were put in a posi- 
tion to be able to discharge satisfactorily the many 
obligations that -rest upon it in the matter of dorhestic 
progress and reform. When the funds at the disposal 
of the Government of these Provinces are so limited it 
is obviously necessary that they should be spent most 
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economically, and distributed fairly on the various 
objects of public utility with due regard to their com- 
parative importance. I must regret to find that out of 
the total sum of about five crores allotted to us nearly 
one crore is spent by our Government on the police, 
and only less than half a crore on education. It would 
have been more in the fitness of things if education 
received at least twice as much as the police. I 
regret also to note that considering how pressed we are 
for funds for education and sanitation, Rs. 22,000 has 
been provided in the budget before us. for the luxury 
ofmotarcars, Rs. 13,000 for more furniture at Govern- 
ment House, Rs. 18,000 for the Havelock Road, which, 
I understand, will embellish the approaches to the 
Government House at Lucknow, and Rs. 40,000 for 
a meat market at Naini Tal. These sums would have 
been far better spent if they were devoted to promote 
sanitary improvements around the dwellings of the 
poor, or to provide for female education, for which the 
Government has not been able to find the small sum of 
even three lakhs a year during the last three years. I 
note that Rs. 67,000 has been taken this year out of the 
six lakhs grant for primary education to make up one 
lakh for female education. The sums^noted above 
might well have added ' to that amount nor is it a 
matter of greater satisfaction^ to find that five more 
public works divisions have been created and five more 
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Engfineers placed in charge of them. What the Provin* 
ces stand in need of is that whatever sums the Govern- 
ipent can find or spare, should be devoted to establish 
more schools and to improve the sanitation of towns and 
villages, and not absorbed in a larger measure than now 
by the increased staff of the Public Works Department. 
Besides, if it is really necessary that more Engineers 
should be appointed, it is desirable that Indians should 
be appointed, and not Europeans. That will make for 
economy, without any sacrifice of efficiency. I was 
very sorry to learn in answer to a question that I put 
at the last meeting of the Council, that all the five 
Engineers who have recently been appointed are 
Europeans. The answer showed that there were a 
large number of qualified Indian Engineers who had 
applied for the posts, but not one of them had been 
selected. It is a sin in the present economic con- 
dition of India to appoint a European where an 
Indian can be appointed. It may be that an expert 
of high ability may be required for any particular work, 
and if such an expert cannot be found among Indians, 
no reasonable man would obje'ct to a European being 
imported for the work. But it cannot be said that the 
Indian Engineers who had applied for the posts in 
question could not efficiently discharge the duties of 
those posts. I have again and again drawn the attention 
of the Gevernment to the injustice which is done to the 
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claims of Indians in these Provinces, not only in 
makingf new appointments but also in the matter of 
promotion in the public service. I do not wish to repeat 
to-day what I have said before. But I must once more 
invite the attention of the Government to the need of 
all officers of Governrnent and heads of departments^ 
being reminded of their duty to show sufficient con- 
sideration to the claims of Indians in the public service. 
The power that is given to them is abused when those 
claims are disregarded, and Europeans and Eurasians 
preferred to Indians merely because of their race, 
creed or colour. 

In conclusion, I earnestly appeal to Your Honour 
to take early steps to bring about a permanent 
improvement in the economic condition of the people 
who have been entrusted to your kindly care. It is 
clear that the people fall such easy victims to plague 
and are so little able to withstand the effects of scarcity 
without assistance from the State because they are 
extremely poor. To help them by temporary relief is- 
a very valuable service, and entitles you to their 
gratitude. But so long as they remain as poor as they 
are, they will continue to be constantly exposed to the 
ravages of plague, and famine and other causes of pre^ 
ventible death and misery. A philosophical hygienist 
has well said, that “ where the danger of fire is greats 
the extinction of myriads of individual sparks will al- 
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ivays be less valuable service to the community, than the 
intelligent construction of the house and the adaptation 
there of to existing conditions/^ and it is my earnest 
prayer that you may earn deeper and more enduring 
gratitude of the people by devoting your high ability, 
energy and the resources of the Government in so 
building up the strength of the people, so illumining 
their minds with knowledge, improving the sanitary 
surroundings of their dwellings, and in qualifying 
them to adopt new sources of increasing their in- 
comes as to leave them far better prepared to com- 
bat famine and disease, than you find them at 
(present. 



THE INCOME TAX AND THE TAXABLE 
MINIMUM 

In proposing the following resolution of the fourth' 
Indian National Congress held at Allahabad in i88S^ 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

“ That as the -administration of the income-tax^ 
especially as regards incomes below Rs, 1,000, has proved 
extremely unsatisfactory, it is essential, in the opinion of 
the Congress, that the taxable minimum he raised to 
Bs^ 1,000,^’ 

I think, gentlemen, I need hardly say much to - 
commend this resolution to your acceptance. This is 
as you all know, specially the resp^ectable poor 
man's resolution. The other and larger reforms 
that we are seeking will no doubt conduce as much 
to the welfare of the poor, as of the rich. But the 
effect of this measure, if the Government would only 
accept it, would be to relieve immediately a large 
number of poor but respectable people from injustice 
and oppression. The Congress will not, I hope, be 
misunderstood in accepting this resolution. We do not 
object to the income-tax itself ; all that we desire is that 
the tdtxable minimum should not be so oppressively 
low as it is. When Lord Dufferin taunted us, in his^ 
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^postprandial oration at. St. Andrew's dinner, with not 
representing the country, because we did not ashk his 
Lordship to decuple the income-tax, he quite forgot 
that the first Congress that met at ‘Bombay distinctly 
stated that, if the then increasing expenditure could 
not be met by reductions, the necessary additional 
revenue should be obtained by extending the license- 
tax to those classes of the community who were till 
then exempt from its operation, hi other words, it was 
the Congress that first advocated the re-imposition of 
the income tax. (Cheers.) His Lordship himself com- 
plimented the Congress as that body of intelligent 
and patriotic men " when he cited their authority in 
support of his income-tax scheme ; but, though we 
approved and desired the imposition of the income-tax 
on the rich, or those who could afford to pay it, 
we did not want it to become an engine for harassing 
the poor, and if only Lord Dufferin knew half as much 
as we do of the injustice and oppression practised on 
the poorer classes of the people in connection with this 
tax, and, gentlemen, if he knew how wide and deep 
is the discontent that is consequently spreading in 
the country, I am sure that, instead of quizzing us as 
he did for not proposing an increase in the tax, he 
would have unhesitatingly raised, as we have advised, 
the taxable minimum to Rs. i,ooo. (Cheers.) 

The taxable minimum at present is, as you rery 
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well know, Rs. 500 (^34), i-e., less than one-fourth of 
what it is in, England (;i^i5o). But, as if this were 
not a sufficient ground for complaint, in actual practice, 
people whose incomes do not go beyond Rs. 15 a 
month, or say Rs. 180 (^12) per annum, are often 
enough taxed as though their incomes reached the 
legal minimum of Rs. 500. Official apologists may 
deny that this is a true representation of facts. But 
I am confident, gentlemen, that if an honest, indepen- 
dent inquiry were instituted, and the evidence of non- 
official gentlemen obtained, my assertions would be 
amply borne out by their testimony. We do not for 
a moment insinuate that it is the desire of Govern- 
ment that the poor should be thus oppressed, or that 
the taxable minimum should in practice be reduced so 
much below the amount fixed by law. The fault 
apparently rests on the shoulders of those officers who 
are entrusted with the duty of assessing and collecting 
the tax. But, gentlemen, the, very perfunctory manner 
in which revising officers hear and dismiss appeals 
lends colour to the popular belief that the burdensome 
oppression and injustice that they groan under is 
practised with the tacit approval of Government. 
I shall only quote here one instance to show how 
unbecomingly the tax is administered, and how some 
Government officials help, by their thoughtless 
conduct, to bring our Government into disrepute. 
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Every one knows how poor a man a grain-parcher 
is. He earns his daily bread by exposing himself 
to a blazing fire even throughout the hottest months 
of summer. One would imagine that the tax-collec- 
tor would pass by such uninviting victims. But that 
unhappily is not the case. I am sorry to say, and 
I have it on the best authority, that in some cases 
the tax has been imposed on even such miserable 
men as grain-parchers : and what is more painful to 
have to record is, that the revising officers, instead 
of exempting such men from payn>ent, have on 
appeal confirmed the assessment made by their 
subordinates. In the particular instance that I 
have just now in my mind, the revising officer 
ordered the grain-parcher to produce his books, and 
so prove that his income was not what the assessing 
officer had imagined it to be. Fancy a grain parcher 
keeping books : You might as well expect a beggar 
selling lucifers in the streets of London to keep boooks ! 
(loud cheers). But this official would insist upon 
the books being produced, and that being impossible, 
as the books had naturally no existence, he com-' 
pelled the poor man to pay the amount assessed I 
Tell me, gentlemen, what can bring Government 
into greater disrepute than such incidents? And 
what we, therefore, pray to Government, is, that it 
may raise the taxable minimum to Rs. i,ooo, so that 
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at least persons whose incomes fall helovo Rs. 500 
may be removed sufficiently far from Xhe pale of the 
tax-collector's harassment. This we urge, gentle- 
men, primarily out of regard for the sufferings of the 
poor, 'but also in vindication of the good name of* 
Government. {Cheers,) It is needless for me to 
dilate further on this resolution. I have no doubt 
that it .will meet with your ready approval and, I 
venture to hope, with the favourable consideration 
of Government. {Cheers.) 

And now, gentlemen, before I resume my seat 
permit me to refer for a moment to a subject which 
though not connected with the one entrusted to my 
humble advocacy, is yet of such vital importance as 
to justify a momentary digression — I mean the 
Proclamation of 1858. It is not at all surprising to 
find speaker, after speaker, from our worthy »Presi- 
dent downwards, referring to that great charter 
of our rights^ and privileges. This is the keystone of 
the arch which supports all our demands. Therein 
our gracious Sovereign, under whose benign', 
government we assemble year after year to deliberate 
upon our common wants and to formulate our common 
grievances, our gracious Sovereign whose pictures 
now hang round us, shedding, as it were, some faint 
reflection of h^r kindly and motherly influence on 
our deliberations {Loud cheers) : — therein, gentlemen, 
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our most noble Queen of England and Empress of 
India solemnly extended to us pledges the fulfil- 
ment of which we now pray for. I refer to it here 
simply to denounce with all the strength I can com* 
mand the false and foolish utterance of a high official 
that the promises therein made were made more as 
a matter of policy than in honest good faith. I hold 
in my hand an extract from Her Majesty’s private 
letter^ dated Babelsburg, August 15, 1858, in which 
Her Majesty gave instructions to Lord Derby to draft 
that Proclamation, and I will, with your permission 
read it to you. {Loud cheers,) It runs thus : — 

“The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would > 
write it (the Proclamation) himself in his own ex- 
cellent language, bearing in mind that it is a female 
Sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred 
millions of Eastern people on assuming the direct 
Government over them, and after a bloody civil war, 
giving them- pledges which her future reign is to 
redeem, and explaining the principles of her Govern- 
ment. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and 
point out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
in being placed on an equality with thp subjects of the 
British Crown and the prosperity following in the train 
of civilization.’’ {Loud and continued cheers,) 

Who in his senses, gentlemen, could fail to be 
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struci: with the ring" of sincerity an.i bcnehcence iViat 
echoes throughout these sentences ? {Frolonged cheer- 
Ang-) And yet we find some exalted personages 
foolish enough to cast a doubt on the sincerity of Her 
Majesty's protriises. Well, gentlemen, perhaps it was 
to give the lie to such faithless men that the Queen- 
Empress reiterate 1 her solemn pledges on the memo- 
rable occasion of her Jubilee. {Cheers.) In responding 
to the Bombay Jubilee "Address, Her Majesty was 
pleased to say that ‘‘it had always been and would be 
her earnest desire to maintain unswervingly the 
principles laid down in the Proclamation published on 
her assumption of the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India.’^ (Cheers.) And, gentlemen, when we 
ask for an increased share in the administration of our 
affairs, whether it be as members of the Legislative 
Councils, or of the Public Service, Civil or Military, 
what more do we want than that the pledges so 
graciously given should be as graciously redeemed ? 
And we hope and trust they will be soon redeemed. 
(Cheers.) 

With this slight digression, gentlemen, for which 
1 need scarcely apologise to you, considering the 
universal importance of the subject, I \^eg to invite 
your acceptance of the resolution that I have had the 
honour to lay before yqu. (Cheers.) . . 



EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

In seconding the following resolution of the 
Eighth Indian National Congress held at Allahabad 
in 1892 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — 

That this Congress hereby places on record its deep 
regret at the resolution of the Government of [ndia oh the 
report of the Public Service Commission in that — 

{a) Whereas y if the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission had 'been carried out in their integrity y 
the posts proposed to he detached from the schedule of the 
Statpcte of 1861 would have formed part of an organised 
Service specially reserved for the natives of India; the 
resolution of the Government leaves these posts altogether 
isolated, to which appointment can be made only under ^ 
the Statute of 1870 ; 

(b) WhereaSy while 10b appointments were recom- 
mended by the Public Service Commission for the 

Provincial Service, 93 such appointments only have 
actually been thrown open to that Service : the number to 
he allotted to Assam not having yet been announced ; 

(c) Whereas, while Membership of the Board of 
Revenue and Commissioner ship of a Division, were re- 
commended for the Province of Bengal and some other 
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Provinces, the Government has not given effeect to this 
resolution : 

(d) Whereas u'hile one- third of the Judgeships were 
recomuinnded. to he thrown open to the Provincial Service, 
only oue-jifth have been so thrown open. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I rise to 
second this resolution more as a matter of form than 
of necessity ; because, in the first place the subject has 
been discussed very fully in previous Congress, and, in 
the second place, the very lucid speech of my esteemed 
friend Mr. Gokhale, renders it unnecessary for me to 
offer any further remarks to show the reasonableness of 
the proposition before you. If you look back at the 
arguments addressed to you in previous Congresses, 
you will see that the worst apprehensions which were 
expressed regarding the results of the Public Service 
Commission, have been realised and that very few of 
the recommendations which tended to our benefit have 
been accepted. (Shame). It is really a matter for 
deep regret that it has been so. It cannot but pain us, 
people of India, to find that though we have been 
agitating for the last thirty years for an adequate share 
of employment in the public service of our country, and 
though our claims to such share have been repeatedly 
recognised in the most solehin manner by the Queen 
and Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, we are 
not up to this time allowed a free and fair scope in the 
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matter of that service. (Cheers). Acts of Parliament and 
the Proclamation of the Queen have laid it dnwn that 
Natives of India will be freely admitted to every post 
the duties of which they may, by their integrity and 
ability, be able to discharge. But in actual practice 
their claims are deliberately and shamelessly ignored, 
and Europeans are pitchforked* into places of emolu- 
ment which Indians are by their ability and character 
fully qualified to fill. (Cries of shame ^ and loud 
cheers). This, gentlemen, has become a question of 
the most serious importance. It is one in which the 
most vital interests of the people are involved. We 
are not prompted to ask for a more extensive employ- 
ment of our countrymen in the public service simply 
for the pleasure of seeing them there. If our country 
were not being drained of its money year after year 
by the inordinate employment of persons whose 
home it is not, and who would not make it their 
home, (lieary hear), we would never have given such 
painfully earnest attention to the matter as we are 
now giving. (Load cheers). But this ceaseless drain 
is making India every day poorer and poorer, and it 
is the duty of every well-wisher of the country to 
endeavour to stop or check it, as best as he can 
(Cheers). 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell you what 
amount of drain the employment of non-domiciled 
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Europeans causes on this country, but if you permit 
me, I will give you a few figures taken from a 
Parliamentary return of the annual salaries of officers 
'employed in India in 1389-90 to give you an idea of 
what that drain is. The paper I quote from, is dated 
the 31st March 1892. It shows that amount persons 
drawing salaries ranging from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 
per annum, there were 1,207 Europeans, 96 Eurasians 
and 421 Natives of the countr)’^^, and they drew 
respectively in the aggregate — Europeans 88 lakhs, 
Eurasians 6 lakhs, and Natives of this country 29 lakhs 
per annum. (I leave the fractions out). In posts 
with salaries ranging from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 
per annum, there were 713 Europeans, 8 Eui;asians, 
and 45 Natives, and the salaries they respectively 
drew were represented by 97 lakhs foi^ Europeans, i 
lakh for Eurasians, and 5 lakhs for Natives of the 
country. In posts with salaries varying from Rs. 20,000 
to Rs. 30,000 there were 300 Europeans, 2 Eurasians, 
and 4 Natives of India— -the total of their salaries being 
72 lakhs for Europeans, Rs. 46,000 for Eurasians and 
Rs. 95,000 for Natives.. These figures relate to the 
Civil department. I need not trouble you with those 
relating to the military and other departments, though 
I have got them in my hand. I will give you the total 
of what was given in the shape of salaries to Europeans 
and Natives respectively in India in 1889-90, The 
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Europeans numbered 13,178 in all the departments — I 
am only speaking of posts with salaries of Rs. 1,000 
and upwards, — the Eurasians 3,309, and Natives of the 
country, 11,554. But the salaries which they respect-^ 
ively drew in the aggregate were Europeans Rs. 
8,77,14,431. Eurasians, Rs. 72,96,026, and Natives, 
Rs. 2,55,54,313 ; that is* to say, the Europeans drew 9 
crores nearly as against 2i crores drawn by Natives. 
{Hear hear). 

So far as regards salaries. Consider now the 
pensions which Europeans and Natives received 
respectively. Natives of India received in pensions 
here Rs. 59,81,824 only, while the amount of pensions 
drawn in England alone by Europeans came up to 
;^3, ’710,678. (IJcarhear), 

I think I need not trouble you with any more 
figures, as I think those I have given, speak 
sufficiently eloquently. They show there is a great 
and inordinate drain of India’s money because of the 
inordinate employment of Europeans in the higher 
ranks of the public service. If you analyse these 
figures, if you go into the lists of the different depart- 
ments, and separate the Civil from the Military, you 
will be further astonished at the result. The greater 
portion of all the good posts are reserved for Europeans, 
while the children of the soil get the smaller appoint- 
ments,carrying small salaries with them(C'ne5 of shame,) 
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This is one of those causes which is at the bottom, 
of the increasing poverty of the people of this country. 
About th e poverty there cannot now be the slightest 
doubt. Lord Dufferin’s Government did doubt the 
accuracy of the statements made about the poverty of 
the people, and he, therefore, appointed a committee 
of enquiry, the result of which was embodied in the 
now well-known resolution of October 1888. That 
resolution says that there is evidence to show that 
there is a great deal of poverty in the country ; and 
with that fact established, and with the knowledge that 
in this country the average annual income per head 
is only £,2 as against per head in England, — f 
think, no man can for a moment doubt that the result 
of the present system of getting out (excessively highly 
paid Europeans for employment in the higher ranks of 
the Indian Service, must have a most disastrous effect 
on the prosperity of this country. {Loud cheers,) 

I shall not take up much more of your time. I only 
hope that this ruinous condition of things will not be 
allowed to go on much longer {a^pj^^lause) ; but if it is, I 
do not know what the consequences will be. European 
officials of Government come here for only a short 
period of .time, say twenty or twenty-five years at the 
utmost. They feel therefore^ as a rule, but a temporary 
and limited interest in its welfare. But we who live 
here permanently have to suffer the consequences of 
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good or bad administration for all time. It is, there- 
fore, that we beg- of them to govern . the country 
economically and well. And it is as a means to that 
end, that we ask them to substitute the comparatively 
cheaper indigenous taleiU and industry in place of the 
highly costly imported foreign agency in the adminis- 
tration. (Cheers), And I devoutly hope they wdll no 
longer refuse to listen to this voice of reason and 
justice. (Benewed •cheers). 

This question of the services has engaged the 
attention of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ever sirlce the 
year 1855, and he is anxious that this Congress 
should re-affirm the resolution that until simultane- 
ous examinations are held in India as well as in 
England, full justice will not be done to the people of 
this country. He is so anxious that we should do so, 
because he intends to bring the matter before Parlia- 
ment. You know Mr. Dadabhai has fought many a 
battle in connection with this question. It was through 
his endeavours that the Act of 1870 was passed by Par- 
liament. He had, of course, hoped for very much better 
things from thal act, but all the goo J it was expected 
to do was nullified by the way the appointments were 
made ainder it. We too complained of the Statutory 
'Seryice, not because it was a Statutory Service, but 
because the discretion vested in the Government was 
-exercised in a faulty manner. We asked that simul- 
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taneous examinations should be held in England and 
in India, but we did not expect that while that con- 
cession would not be given to us, the Statutory Service 
would be practically abolished. But when we hoped 
and prayed for better things, the little that we had has 
been snatched away from us with cruel hands. Such 
is the justice our rulers have come to administer to us 
now ! (Cries of shame, shame). However, it is clear that 
so long as simultaneous examiitations are not held 
in this country and in England, it is idle to expect our 
countrymen to enter that service in sufficiently^ large 
numbers. We only ask for simultaneous examinations 
here and in England, though, as Mr. Dadabhai said at 
the first Congress, the right thing would be to hold 
examinations for admission into the Civil Service of 
India in Ifidia only, (cheers), because those that want to 
enter the Civil Service of India should take the trouble 
to come to India to compete for it. (Cheers). It is 
singularly unjust to compel the people of this country to 
go ten thousand miles away from their country, to pass 
an examination to qualify themselves for service in 
their own country. (Loud applause). No other people 
labour under such an awful disadvantage. Must we 
alone be subjected to it because we are the subjects 
of a strong power like England ? (Loud cheers), 
England, we know, has got the strength of a giant, but 
she should not use it as a giant in enforcing unfair 
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terms and conditions against a people, placed by 
Providence under her care, but should allow her nobler 
instipcts to guide her in this matter as they have 
guided her in many others, and see that we are 
governed practically, and not merely theoretically, in 
consonance with those noble principles of justice 
and good government which her honoured Sovereign 
and her statesmen have laid down for the purpose, 
and which guicte •her in the conduct of her own 
affairs. (Cheers). We pray only for a fair field 
and for no favour. (Loiid and ‘prolonged applause). 



PROVINCIAL CONTRACTS 


In supporting the following resolution of the twelfth 
Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 189(5 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

Considering that the Local Governincnts are entrusted 
with 'all Imuiches of administration^ rccepting Army 
expendituret superior supervision and control here- and in 
England^ and the payineut of interest on dcht^ this 
Congress is of opinion that the allotments made to the 
Provincial Governments on what is called the provincial 
adjustments are inadequate^ and that in view of the 
Q'evision of the Quinquennial V rovincial Contract nddch is 
to take place in 1897 , the time has arrived^ irhen a further 
step should he taken in the matter of financial decentra-- 
lizationy hy leaving the responsibility of the financial 
administration of the diferent provinces principally to 
the Local Governments ; the Supreme Government re- 
ceiving from each Local Government only a fixed con- 
tribution levied in accordance with^s.ome definite and 
equitable principlcy which should not be liable to any 
disturbance during the currency of the period of contract^ 
so as to secure to Local Governments that fiscal certainty^ 
and that advantage arising from the moral expansion of 
the revenues which are so essential to all real progress in 
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the development of the resources and the satisfactonj 
administration of the different provinces, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The history of the 
scheme of provincial decentralisation has already been 
told you by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Tilak in a very 
lucid speech. I will iiot therefore repeat it. From the 
time the idea was first put forward by Mr. Laing in his 
Financial Statement for 1862-63, the main objects held 
in view were to secure certainty to the financial 
arrangements of the Government, and to give Local 
Governments the power and the responsibility of 
managing their own local affairs. Let us see how far 
these objects have been gained. As the system has 
been worked, it has no doubt secured certainty to the 
financial arrangements of the Government of India, in 
the sense that having made what are called the Pro- 
vincial Contracts the Governments of India is secure 
during the period of the said contracts against any 
demands from the Local Administrations, beyond those 
provided for by the contracts. But the element of 
certainty may be said to be wholly absent under it so far 
as the finances of th^ Local Governments are concerned. 
The Imperial Government binds the Provincial Govern- 
ments to the terms of the contracts, but does not consider 
itself bound by them in the same manner. Being the 
supreme power it thinks it has a right to levy contribu- 
tions, as it has done more than once, during the term 
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of the said contracts, over and above the amounr 
stipulated for I in them, and to require the Provincial 
Governments to hand over the balances in their hands 
at the end of the period of the contracts or at any time 
when its extravagance may lead to a fresh demand 
for funds. This does not however seem to be whaA the 
authors of the scheme or those who developed it in its 
different stages contemplated. What seems to have 
been intended was that except on occasions of extra- 
ordinary emergency, the Local Governments also- 
should be secure against any demands from the 
Imperial Governments beyond those provided for in 
the contracts, and that they should be allowed to retain 
for provincial expenditure, any sums which they may 
have saved during the term of the contracts, in addition 
to a fair proportion of the increased revenue^ of their 
respective provinces at the renewal of the contract 
As regards the other object, it is loudly complained 
that while the Government of India has made Provincial 
Governments responsible for carrying out all the neces- 
sary internal reforms and improvements in administra- 
tion, it does not leave them sufficient power, which 
here of course means money, to enable them to dis- 
charge their duties properly. We have seen such a 
high official as His, Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal complaining that the provincial sheep is shorn 
too close at each renewal and is left to shiver till the 
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fleece grows again. Now, it is hardly necessary to say 
that this requires to be remedied. The system as it 
is worked causes much dissatisfaction, and has been 
condemned by several high and responsible'officials of 
Government. It is extremely desirable that the whole 
question should be reconsidered, and the system placed 
on a sound and satisfactory footing. The solution, 
it seems to me, will depend upon a true appreciation 
and proper recognition of the relative extent and 
importance of the duties and responsibilities of the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand, and of the 
Supreme Government on the other. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that while the Imperial Government is 
responsible for maintaining peace in the country, and 
for safeguarding it against aggression from outside, 
the responsibility of carrying out all domestic reforms 
and improvements • upon which depends the progress 
of the people in prosperity and civilisation, and which 
constitute the truest test of the success or failure of 
a civilised administration, has been laid wholly upon 
the Provincial Governments. They must, therefore be 
placed in possession of adequate means to discharge 
their duties ^properly. 1 have no quarrel with those 
who assert that the Provincial Governments are as 
much interested in the expenditure directly controlled 
by the .Imperial Government as the Imperial Govern- 
ment itself. Now would I quarrel with the view that 
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the Imperial Government should be regarded as the 
master of all the revenues raised in the country and 
that it should be considered as making “ assignments 
to Provincial Governments for “Provincial uses" rather 
than as receiving “contributions from them for “Impe- 
rial purposes. I am quite willing to adopt the homely 
metaphor used by my friend Mr. Tilak and to regard 
the Provincial Governments as house- w if es and the 
Imperial Government as the master of the house. But 
will the Government of India, which is so jealous to 
retain all power in its hands, also recognise the res- 
ponsibility which goes along with that power? (Hear, 
hear). Will it recognise that it is responsible for the 
welfare and progress of ithe vast population of the 
various Provinces of India? Will it provide the mistress 
of the house to whom it must be supposed, uiirler this 
view, to have delegated the care and custody of the 
children, with adequate funds to enable her to bring 
them up in the standard of a civilised man, properly 
supplied with the necessaries of life, their minds 
illumined with the light of knowledge, their surround- 
ings made healthy and clean, and the ordinary com- 
forts and conveniences of civilised life brought within 
their reach? {'Hear, hear,) Or will it leave her with a 
mere subsistence allowance barely sufficient to keep 
them in existence and allow them to grow in ignorance 
with its companions misery and crime, an easy prey to 
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’ oppression and a disgrace to tlieir guardian? Gentle- 
men, I am sorry to say it, but it does seem to me that 
the Government of India deals \«’ith the peoples of the 
Various provinces in this matter, more like a rack- 
tenting landlord, who leaves just enough to its tenant 
as would enable him to keep himself and his family 
alive, and to toil on to raise the revenue for his master," 
than like a guardian of the people, solicitous to ad- 
vance their happiness and prosperity. (Cheers). His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal speaking 
with the responsibility attaching to his high position 
was constrained to observe the other day ; It has at 
times appeared to me that the Supreme-Government 
did not always realise that it has as great a res- 
ponsibility for local administration as the Local 
Government itself. I have seen or seemed to see a 
tendency on the part of that Government to wash its 
hands off this responsibility as regards finance.” And 
in view of the revision of Provincial Contracts, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie deemed it his duty to exhort the 
Hon'ble the Finance Minister, ‘‘to enter upon the 
revision in full consciousness of the fact that the Imperial 
Government is as much interested in the development 
and improvement of Provincial Administration as the 
, Provincial Governments themselves, and that any check 
on them is a check to the whole Imperial machine.” 

1 venture to hope that it will not be necessary 
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for any one to repeat this protest and advice, and 
that the Government of India will so deal with the 
matter as to remove all just causes of complaint. 
(Cheers). 

Gentlemen, I will now try briefly to show you how 
ungenerously my provinces have been treated in the 
matter of these Provincial allotments. Among the 
many defects of the existing system, the inequality (^f 
the assignments made to the different Provinces is not 
the least objectionable. There is no rule or principle 
underlying the distribution. The original grants were 
based on the then existing actual expenditure in each 
Province. The Provinces of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, which having come earlier under the British 
rule, had made comparatively greater progress and 
were spending much more in various useful directions 
than the other provinces received much large grants 
than these latter. And as each succeeding contract 
was based on the ascertained average expenditure oi 
each Province during the period of the preceeding 
contract, the inequality has been maintained to this day. 
Its injustice however has become more glaring. A few 
figures will illustrate what 1 mean. I cull these from 
Annexure B to the Financial Statement for 1896-97. 
The total revenue and expenditure for each province 
are given there as follows: — 
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Total 

Revenue, 

Total Ex- 
penditure 

Net 

Revenue. 

Percentage 
of expendi- 
ture to 

revenue. 


Ba. 

Rs. 

R». 


Central Province 

1,4^,172 

1,012,410 

451,762 

69 

Burma 

4,576,838 

3,184,767 

1,392,081 


Assam 

1,171,685 

784 . 122 

387,563 

, 66 

Bengal 

9,554,370 

6,076,070 1 

4,478,300 

63 

N. W. P. & Oudh 

9,567,512 

4,013,341 

5,654,171 

1 41 

j 

Punjab 

4,589,809 

2,775,986 

1,813,823 

1 60 

Madras 

9,596,739 

4,674,084 

4,922,655 

I 

Bombay 

7,977,649 

i 

5,266,262 

2,712,287 

1 66 


You will see from this that, with the exception of 
Madras, which shows a slightly large figure, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh contribute the largest 
amount of revenue, larger than that of rich Bengal and 
largerstill than that of Bombay. And yet the percent- 
age of our revenue allotted to us to provide for all 
internal progress and administrative improvements in 
these vast Provinces, is smaller than that allowed to 
any other Province in India, being only 41 per cent, of 
our total Revenue, while Madras receives 48 per cent. 
Bengal, 5-3, Bombay, 66, the Punjab, 60, and the Central 
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Provinces, 69 per cent, of the total Revenues of their 
respective Provinces. You may remember that the 
Hon'ble Mr Bhuskate, who made a vigorous protest 
against the existing system of Provincial Contracts in 
the Supreme Legislative Council last year, prepared a 
table shewing the incidence of taxation per head in the 
different provinces. From that table it would appear 
^that we of the I^orth- Western Provinces and Oudh pay 
Rs. 2-0-7 per head of our population, while Bengal 
pays only Rs. 1-5-5. Even if the measure of pur contribu- 
tion did not entitle us to a more liberal allotment, our 
needs at any rate do. (Hear, hear). There is no pro- 
vince of India which has suffered more by reason of 
these small assignments and which stands in need of 
more liberal grants than the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. The allowance we have been receiving has 
sufficed to keep us alive. But it has not been sufficent to 
provide us with education, with an efficient Police and 
with other necessary instruments of civilisation. In fact 
we have suffered a double wrong. We have not been 
given sufficient opportunities to improve. And we have 
been condemned for our backwardness. Alike during 
the Hindu and the Mohamedan regime, the North 
Western Provinces and Oudlv constituted the most 
civilised part of India. They were the home of learning 
and refinement. But during the British rule, with a 
special department of public instruction to promote 
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education, my Provinces have had the misfortune of 
being left behind every other Province in the race of 
education. We have to bear the reproach of being the 
most backward Province in India, more backward than 
even the Central Provinces, the percentage of the total 
number of scholars to the total population of school- 
going age, as shewn in the last quinquennial review, 
being only 4 for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, while it is 6 for the Central Provinces, 
8 for the Punjab, 12.9 for Madras, 14 for Bengal, 
and 15 for Bombay. Apart from ‘Some mistakes 
of policy into which this is neither the time nor 
the occasion to enter, I think our backwardness is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that while in 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, the total expenditure, 
from all sources on education in the year 1894-95 was 
98, 66, and 66 lakhs respectively, it was only 36 lakhs 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Towards this 
expenditure, the public funds (Provincial and Local) 
contributed about 2o lakhs only in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh ; while they contributed 28 lakhs 
in Madras, 30 lakhs in Bombay, and 33 lakhs in Bengal 
(I have left the fractions out). I think you will have 
the charity to admit that if the Government had spent 
mpre on our education, we should probably have 
shewn better results. (Yes, yes and cheers). I do not 
wish it to be understood that the entire blame in this 
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connection lies upbn the Government of India alone. 
The North-Western Provinces Government have also 
been much to blame for not having given sufficient 
weight for a long time past to the claims of education 
But the past is past. And the present Government of 
the United Provinces, presided over by that liberal- 
minded and far-sighted statesman. Sir Antony Mac. 
Donnell, (cheers) is fully alive to its duty in the matter ' 
of education, and is, I believe, anxious to promote it to 
the best of its power. (Cheers). In reviewing the last i 
Report on Public Instruction in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, Sir Antony MacDonnell expressed 
his regret at the backward condition of education in 
those Provinces, and took the opportunity to declare 
that **the claims of education are substantial and must - 
not bfe overlooked’^ even in the then existing unfavour- 
able state of Provincial Finance. His Honor desired to 
make an additional grant for the furtherance of primary 
education, but, as his Financial Secretary explained, 
owing to the paucity of funds at the disposal of the 
Government, the proposed grant had to be curtailed 
and limited to the small sum of Rs. 75,000, Similarly 
we require more money for reforms in the Police 
department. There are loud complaints heard against 
the Police in all parts of the country. But I doubt it 
that body is half so bad in any other Province as it is • 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Appointed » 
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as the guardians of the public peace, to prevent crime 
and to bring offenders to justice, the Police have in too 
many places come to be a standing source of terror and 
oppression to peaceful citizens more than to evil-doers. 
By their acts of omission and commission they are 
bringing a great deal of discredit upon the administra- 
tion. Speaking on this subject, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor has observed that “in regard to 
Police expenditure, from my experience of the Province, 
1 think there is no department of the Public Service 
which calls for the expendit^e of Public funds more than 
this department. In the interest of pure and efficient con- 
trol in our Police Stations we must not only appoint a 
class. of officers qualified by their education to fill such 
positions, but we must pay them sufficiently to remove 
them from the temptations to which they are exposed.’^ 
And His Honor expressed the hope that in the new 
Provincial Contract he would be' allowed adequate 
funds to carry out the policy of his predecessors in this 
respect. Our whole case was set forth admirably by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor in his speech on 
the occasion of the consideration of our last Budget. 
And I cannot do better than quote here the concluding 
remarks of that speech in which the case has been 
summed up. Said Sir Antony MacDonnell ; “Briefly 
put, the result of our financial experiences is that we 
cannot administer this Province for 320 lakhs. The 
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bargain made on the last occasion was no doubt fair 
and equitable under the circumstances of that time, 
but the Province has advanced since then with rapid 
strides; it requires a better Judicial establishment, a 
better-paid Police, a more liberal expenditure on the 
educatior^l programme, and a fuller measure of 
local government. There is no department of 
our government at the present time which does not 
suffer from want of money and which would not be im- 
proved by an improvement in the finances. Without 
encroaching upon the assistance of the Supreme 
Government we have faced our difficulties and striven 
hard to help ourselves. That being so, I am in hopes 
that when next March the Provincial Contract comes 
to be revised by the distinguished financier who con- 
trols the finances of the State, it will be recognized that 
we have done as much as could be done with our 
means, and that unless further means are placed at 
our disposal, the future of the Province will not be 
safeguarded.” Wifti this declaration from the responsi- 
ble Ruler of our Provinces before the Government of 
India, we do hope that at tfce next revision of the 
Provincial Contracts an allotment sufficient to meet 
our various needs will be made to the United Provinces 
to enable them to make a healthy advance and to 
come nearer their more fortunate sister provinces as 
regards progress and enlightenment. {Loud cheers,) 
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In supporting the following Resolution of the nine- 
teenth Indian National Congress held at IM^dras in 
1903, Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya said : 

That this Congress, 'tvhile welcoming ang wisely 
considered scheme for the reform of the educational policy 
of Government f is of opinion that the Universities Billy 
if into law^ will have, as recomme7ided in the report 

of the Universities Commission^ the effect of restricting the 
area of education a^id completely destroying the indepen- 
dence of the Universities upon which largely depend 
their ejfi,ciency and, nsofnhiess, and turning them practi- 
cally into departments of Government . 

That this Congress is of opinion that the provisions of 
the Bill will not remove the shortcomings of the present 
syste^n of higher education, hut that provisions for funds 
and improvement in the sfa^idard of teaching hy the agency 
of a superior class of teachers are imperatively 7ieeded in 
the interests of higher ed'upatinn. 

That this Congress foe the following modifi- 

cations : — 

(a) That each University should he dealt with hy a 
separate Act, 

(h) That in the case of the older Universities the 
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number of ordinary Fellows should not he less than 200, of ^ 
whom at least 80 should he elected hy registered gradtiates^ 
and 20 hy the monhers of the Faculties and that in 
the case ofs the Indversities of Allahabad and of th^ »- 
Punjab, a similar 'provision should he made, 

(c) That the ordinary Fellows should hold office as 
at present for life, hut should he liable to dis-qualijication 
%f or absence during a, fixed period, 

(d) Thai the provision of a statutory proportion for 
the heads of the Colleges on the Syndicate he omitted, 

(e) That all graduates of ten years' standing in a 
Faculty he declared eligihh’ to vote, 

(f) That the section making it obligatory upon Colleges ■ 
which apply for ajfilialion or have been affiliated to provide 
for residential quarters for Students and Professors and 
for the permanent maintenance of the Colleges he omitted, 

(g) That as regards affiliation and disajjiliution 
the decision should, instead of being the direct act of 
Crovernment as under the Bill, he as at present the uct 
of the University, subject to the sanction of the Govt, 

(h) That as regards the inspection of Colleges it 
should be conducted hy persons specially appointed hy 
the Syndicate vMConnected with the Government Edu- 
cational Department or any aided or unadded College, 

(0 That the power of .making hye-laws, and regwr 
lations should as at present he vested in the Senate ^ , 
subject to the sanction of the Government. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen:— I rise to support 
the resolution which has been so ably moved and 
seconded by other speakers. The resolution is one 
which I need hardly say, is of great and lasting im- 
portance ; and we cannot be blamed if we try to discuss 
it at some length at this meeting. Gentlemen, the one 
thing that we have to consider in connection with this 
question of University reform is, what was it that led 
to the enquiry being instituted ? What was the state 
of things with which fault was found ? What was the 
state of things which it was sought to remedy ? And 
then, consider what the remedies are which have been 
suggested and what the remedies are which the Govern- 
ment now propose to apply. Gentlemen, we must all 
ask ourselves and ask the Government what the faults 
of the Senates and the Syndicates of the existing Univer- 
sities were which led the Government to appoint a 
Commission to enquire into the state of University 
EdtPcation. You will wade through all the literature 
connected with the Universities of this country in vain, 
to find that during the past many years there never 
have been serious complaints made regarding the 
constitution either of the Syndicates or the Senates 
except in some trifling particulars or on some occasions. 
Speaking generally, you will find that the Syndicates 
and the Senates have done their work very satis- 
factorily. {Hear^ hear). Now, gentlemen, when the 
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Government of Lord Curzon appointed a Commission^ 
there was no doubt, complaint was made by him that 
the results of University Education were not altogether 
satisfactory, and were not as satisfactory as they ought 
to be. Gentlemen, in the same breath every speaker 
who has discussed this question of the unsatisfactory 
character of the results of University Education 
every responsible speaker, has admitted that the 
Universities have produced men eminent for learning, 
men who have distinguished themselves ih the 
various walks of life into which they entered, men 
who have upheld the honour and intellect of the 
country and men who have served the Govern- 
ment with honour and credit. If there were some 
unfortunate young men who did not succeed in 
getting just the number of marks necessary to 
enable them to pass, that does not justify their being 
condemned as unworthy and dishonourable men 
who ought to be shunned like moral lepers. The 
line between a passed candidate and a failed B.A., 
as has been called, is a very short line and if a 
candidate has not succeeded, certainly we may be more 
charitable than we are, and not condemn him as 
altogether an unworthy and undesirable person whose 
existence ought to be provided against by the 
legislature taking up the task oi introducing a new 
enactment^ 
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Then, the other complaint was that the Univer- 
sity Education imparted in this Country was not as 
high as it ought to be. On this point, I think, Anglo- 
Indian officials, European scholars and natives of 
this country were all agreed. I do not think that 
there is a single man who has said that the educa- 
tion imparted in our Universities is as high as it ought 
to be. On the contrary, we poor natives of India, have 
been crying hoarse with the prayer that the Government 
should make provision for the highest teaching being 
imparted in the diferent branches of study, which ought 
to find a place in a University. So far as this complaint 
is concerned, I will deal with it further later on. 

. But I want to pdint out that, so far as this Bill 
goes, it deals with both these questions. It enters at 
great length into the question of the constitution of 
the Senate and the Syndicate. It confers a variety 
of powers on the Syndicates ; it transfers a great deal 
of the power of control to Government and makes 
also a small provision to enable the Universities to 
appoint professors and teachers. Now gentlemen, 
you are all aware that the Bill is taken up in a great 
measure with questions concerning the constitution 
of the Syndicate and the Senate and the vast powers 
conferred upon the former. Let us examine these 
provisions briefly .and let us then see whether there 
is no justification for the united opposition which all 
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isducated Indians have been offering to this Univer- 
sities Bill. Gentlemen, I am anxious that the matter 
should be considered with as little prejudice and bias 
as His Excellency the Viceroy desires it should be. 
Let us take the provision regarding the constitution 
of the Senate. We in the United Provinces have 
got a Universities Act. The Allahabad Univer- 
sities Act has never been said to be a faulty Act. Its 
provisions are liberal to ^ large extent as compared 
with the provisions of this Bill. There w^ere no com- 
plaints made, and no complaints also in Bombay as we 
have heard from various speakers. We, then introduce 
a Bill which will make a clean sweep of these Acts 
which have worked well, and which have given no 
room for complaint. Why deal with the whole 
country as if it were one Province? In the Allahabad 
University the provision regarding the constitution 
of the Senate is this. There are certain Fellows who" 
are appointed ex-officio; the remaining Fellow s appoin- 
ted half by Government and half by the Senate by 
election. Now, gentlemen, if in 1887 the Government 
saw; the wisdom of permitting members of the Senate 
to elect half the Fellows of the Senate, where is there 
any reason shown or suggested for now depriving 
them of the right of electing Fellows to the Senate? 

I thought, gentlemen, that system of nomination had 
long ago been {pund to be faulty, and buried in England. 
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The Government had also in this country during the 
last fifteen years shown that they do not believe entirely 
in the system of nomination. In the matter of Municipal 
Boards the principle of election has been introduced ; 
in the matter of District Boards the elective principle 
is working. In the matter of Legislative Councils only 
a few years ago the Government admitted the reason- 
ableness of the demand for introducing the elective 
principle. Now the Senates, which were the first body in 
this country in which the principle of election was first 
introduced and worked, are going to be deprived of 
their power in the beginning of the twentieth century. 
You cannot help feeling that the hand of the clock 
is being put back forcibly. Gentlemen, this is the state 
of things so far as the Senates are concerned. What 
is it that is going to be done? Nominations are going 
to be made largely by Government to the Senates. 
Gentlemen, 1 have the greatest respect for gentlemen 
who constitute the Government individually. But when 
you come to consider them in their capacity as repre- 
senting the various departments of Government, then 
you cannot speak of them with the same confidence 
and the same esteem, not because they have not the 
desire to do the best thing in the best way, but because 
they are not brought into touch with the great majority 
of those from whom they should make the selection 
and of whose ability and willingness Jp co-operate in 
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this great work they should obtain first hand persofial 
knowledge. Therefore 1 do apprehend that, in making 
the appointments, the Government will largely be 
guided by the recommendations of the Director of 
Public Instruction and also by the recommendations or 
selections of the Secretary who may be in power at the 
time. None of these methods- 1 need hardly say, can 
bring to the Senate half the men of ability and capacity 
expected to advise the Government and the public in 
matters of education that would come in through the 
channel of election. What then can be the justification, for 
this retrograde step? Has it been proved, is it alleged 
that the Fellows appointed in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay 
or Allahabad have been appointed ? Has it been proved 
that they were not just the men who, in the great 
majority of instances, would have been picked up if 
proper selection had been made, men who have 

knowledge of the people and of the requirements of the 
Province? Why then put in this provision which 
militates against the principle upon which all other 
assemblies constituted by Government are worked ? 

Now, gentlernen, so much tor election. Let us now 
consider what lis the position of the Senate. Here, 
while lam dwelling upon this aspect of the question, 
let me say that it is stated that now the power to 
return Fellows will be legalised. Very thankful for 
this kindness, ,but, we would much rather that the 
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power were not legalised. There are many unwritten 
laws in England which have led to great prosperity 
and have conduced to the benefit of the people. We 
are not so much in love with statutory provisions. 
What we want is the substance and not the name. If 
without any legal provision, the power, which the 
Government recognised ' reas6nableness of election 
conferred upon the members of the Senate and gradua- 
tes to return Fellows has been well exercised, the 
Government ought to allow it to be exercised in future. 
Now, gentlemen, comes the question of permitting 
graduates to elect. They are to elect seven in the 
Province from which I come; seven in the Province, of 
the Punjab. Now, gentlemen, at present half the num- 
ber of Fellows is elected by the Senate. Why should 
graduates be not given the opportunity of exercising 
the privilege of returning such of their fellow-men as 
they know to be able and competent to manage the 
business of the University. You have given the pri- 
vilege of returning Members of Council to Municipal 
Boards and District Boards who, in turn, have been 
returned by people who have got no education and 
whose income is very small. And you will deny to the 
products of your University — of whom you ought to be 
proud — you will deny to them the privilege of returning 
a few Fellows to the University where there are 
no political considerations involved, or at ^ any 
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rate, where there ought not to be any political 
considerations. 

Let us see what the case of the Syndicate is. 
The Senate, having appointed the Syndicate, becomes 
practically dead ; it is only to come to life practically 
when it is to appoint a Syndicate. Now, gentlemen,. 
I do not pretend to be familiar with the constitutions 
of the Senates of many. Universities, but I have 
studied the constitutions of some Universities and it 
seems to me preposterous, to say the least of it, to say 
that a body which is really the executive of the larger 
body of the Senate ought to sit over the heads of the 
Senate and pass on measures to Government and decide 
many questions of importance without any reference to 
the Senate. Gentlemen, if you are going to have a 
reconstituted Senate, why this great feeling of distrust? 
Trust begets trust, and the reverse also holds good. 
You complain that we are very uncharitable in criticis- 
ing you ; you complain that we attribute motives. Very 
well, we are sorry if that should be so. But here you are. 
You will not trust us with these smaller powers when 
along with a number of European professors and 
Government officials, we want to exercise the privilege 
of electing such men as we consider to be best qualified 
to work on the Syndicate. What does the statutory 
provision for the representation of the teaching faculty 
mean ? I have the highest respect for the body of pro- 
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fessors under whom instruction is being imparted in this 
country. 1 have never been disobedient to my^professors 
(Laughter) ; and I can tell you that 1 consider it a high 
privilege to sit at the feet of learned men and imbibe 
the learning that they are able to impart. I think, good 
and true are the men who are in the Senate ; all men 
connected with the Educational Department who ought 
to be on the Syndicate, will by force of circumstances be 
elected over the heads of any other men that might be 
there. The Senate has not in the past failed to discharge 
this duty in my part of the country, in Bombay fhe con- 
stitution of which I have studied to some extent, and 
in Bengal, as my friend says, why now tie down the 
Senate to the necessity of electing a man whether it 
considers him competent or not? In my own province 
the Principal of a Colhge — I don’t want you to know 
his name — was very keenly anxious to get on the 
Syndicate. There were many other learned men and 
those who were as keen in thinking that he ought not 
to come on the Syndicate. He was defeated on more 
than one occasion. You can just consider that, if you 
make it compulsory on the part of the Senate to elect a 
certain proportion of men, the danger is that men who 
are not competent will be put on the Syndicate and 
that the entire management of the University must 
suffer to some extent. T^lerefore k is that we pray to 
Government to remove the clause which makes this 
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Statutory provision regarding the representation of 
professors, and to trust to the good sense of the mem" 
bers of the Senate to elect not only half the proportion 
but a major portion of those who will deal with the 
executive affairs of the University. 

Gentlemen, so much for the constitution of the 
Senate and the Syndicate. Let us see what other 
powers aregoingto.be conferred upon the Syndicate 
under the Bill. The syndicate is going to deal with 
the important question of affiliation and disaffiliation. 
Gentlemen, knowing as we do in our part of the 
country what difficulties the Colleges undergo in 
getting affiliated where this power is entrusted to the 
Syndicate, 1 must strongly protest against this provision. 
Gentlemen, you have other conditions put in. There is 
the provision for the residence of students in Colleges* 
Now I may tell you that I am whole-heartedly in favour 
of the residential system. In my own humble way in 
connection with the Muir College at Allahabad 1 have 
been working along with other Members as Secretary 
of the Committee which has raised Rs^ i, 60,000 to 
build a boarding house. We are endeavouring to 
raise three lakhs and provide accommodation for 200 
students. Gentlemen, while I am so keenly in favour 
of that system being introduced, I do feel that it will be 
a wrong thing to make it compulsory upon Colleges to 
provide the system of residential quarters because they 
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are afifiliated. I will tell you my reason. The NJuir 
•College at Allahabad was established in response to 
the wfehes of certain leading gentlemen and with the 
help of subscriptions paid by several native chiefs, the 
Maharajah of Vizianagaram contributing one lakh. Of 
the two lakhs raised, a considerable sum, the Govern- 
ment said, would be reserved for residential quarters. 
That was at the time of Lord Northbrook. That was in 
1871. You will find, in the history of the college, that 
not until the time of Sir Antony Macdonnell, were any 
steps taken to really buijd a boardinghouse to accom- 
modate students. For nearly twenty years the Gov- 
ernment which had spent nine lakhs upon the Muir 
College buildings did not see its way to build a board- 
ing house for accommodating students. I do not 
blame the Government of the North-Western Prov- 
inces. 1 have my reasons. No partiality. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces have been given such 
small pittances in the shape of provincial grants and 
contracts that they did not find the money to invest. 
Not only that, but worse, the Government of India in 
many years actually scolded the Government of the 
United Provinces for having spent much money on 
higher educations and less on other kinds of education. 
If Government with all its mighty resources, have 
recognised the utility of the residential system after 
tweqty years, does it not seem violent to require all 
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institutions which now want affiliation to show a 
splendid row of residential quarters for students, be 
fore they are to be affiliated ? We must proceed slowly ; 
we must have patience. If the Government there have 
not Ipeen able to work up that system it is not they 
alone that have failed ; but they have failed in other 
provinces — if the Government Colleges have not their 
rooms for students, then they ought to pause, allow 
public opinion to grow and allow people time to make 
preparation for these things. 

Gentlemen, I will not take up your time by going 
into any tnore details so far as the provision for resi- 
dential quarters is concerned. 1 will claim your atten- 
tion for a few short minutes while I submit my remarks 
with regard to the other aspects; namely the teaching 
function of the University. There is a provision regar- 
ding teaching in the Universities Bill. When the 
Viceroy complained that our Universities did not 
produce men of as high ability as it ought to, he forgot 
that the Universities of this country were not in the* 
least degree to blame. Young men of this country 
have shown aptitude enough to receive the benefits of 
the highest kind of education imparted in this country. 
Those that have gone out of India have proved it 
further. While the Government have been . conscious 
that this system ought to be introduced, they have 
never yet been able to make up their minds to do so. 
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So far back as 1854, you will find that this was what 
was said with regard to higher teaching in the despatch 
of that year. ‘*It will be advisable to institute in 
connection with the Universities, professorships for the 
purpose of the delivery of lectures in various branches 
of learning for the acquisition of which, at any rate,, 
in an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in 
other institutions in India."’ The Education Commisson 
that was appointed also dwelt upon its necessity,, and 
commented thus- '‘That in order to encourage diver- 
sity of culture, both on the literary and on the physical 
side, it is desirable in all the larger colleges. Govern- 
ment and aided, to make provision for more than one 
of the. alternative courses laid down by the Universi- 
ties.’" Now when you come to the Punjab University 
Act, you find that a provision is made therein regarding 
teaching. In the Allahabad University Act which was 
passed in 1887 a more clear and more liberal provision 
is made to enable Universities to appoint professors 
and lecturers to give lectures for advanced degrees. 
What has come of it? Who is to be blamed for it, if 
this provision is not worked ? It is not in a spirit of 
unfair criticism, but only to point out the fact, 1 submit 
that it is the Government to blame for it. If the Gov- 
ernment had only found the money, or if the Govern- 
ment had realised its duty in the way of providing 
high instruction, these Universities would long ago 
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have resounded with lectures of learned men brought 
from England and Germany. But Government had 
failed to do so unfortunately, and now the natives 
of India, the graduates of these Universities and 
failed B.A.'s are all blamed and punished for the 
omissions and sins of Government. What is the 
provision that is being mifce in so far as teaching 
is concerned to advartce our learning and promote 
research ? Mr. Raleigh said that some of the 
schemes which have been submitted to Govern- 
ment involved an expenditure which the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to incur. He said that 
five lakhs would be set apart for five years for the 
purpose of giving instruction in aid of the Universi- 
ties and Colleges whose claims to special assistance 
in carrying out reforms, which we have in view, 
have been established. You can understand how this 
small sum will be distributed in driblets to the differ*^ 
ent Universities. This is not the way in which you 
can expect higher teaching to be provided for. You 
will remember that Sir Normon Lockyer gave an 
estimate of 6o lakhs. Can we not ask the Govern- 
ment of India reasonably to give us at least one- 
fourth of that sum, namely fifteen lakhs a year, to 
have higher teaching in all tl?e various Universities? 
The country is considered to be fit enough to have 
the services of the best men of the Civil Service ; 
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the country is considered fit enough to have the best 
-soldier the British Government can have. Are not 
the youth of this country qualified to receive the 
benefit of* instruction from the best professors that 
ican be brought to this country ? We natives of this 
country, have certain^ly no voice in expending the 
money which is raised us. But if Lord Curzon’s 
-Government will be pleased to consider the moral 
aspect of the question and take into consideration the 
feelings of the educated people of India from one end of 
the country to the other, he should, in justice to their 
claims and in conformity with theii^ prayer, set apart a 
much larger sum for higher education than he thinks of 
providing; 

I will now conclude, I think, we have seen that 
we are not to blame for not getting the benefits of 
the advanced type of education that we desire. Lord 
Curzon is a University man ; he understands cer- 
tainly the benefits of higher education. 1 will say 
to him, give us Universities and provide in them 
for the highest instruction being imparted ; provide 
for the development of talents, for the cultivation of 
literature, for the elevation of professional stand- 
ards and provide also a place where learned men 
can find their calm repose which is to be seen 
only in seats of learning. A great American 
writer speaking of Universities — you will pardon 
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tne for quoting the passage which is so pertin- 
*ent td the subject — says, A man of. varied 
experience in public affairs has said that a great 
University should be at once ‘ the best place of 
education, the greatest machine for research, and the 
most delicious retreat for learned leisure.^’ This is 
doubtless the truth, but it is only a half truth. Univer- 
sities, with ample resources for the support of investi- 
g'ators, scholars, thinkers and philosophers, numerous 
enough, learned enough, and wise enough to be felt 
among the powers of the age, will prove the safeguards 
of repose, not only for those who live within their lear- 
ned cloisters, but for all who come under their influence. 
A society of the choicest minds produced in any coun- 
try, engaged in receiving and imparting knowledge, 
devoted to the study of nature, the noblest monument 
of literature, the marvellous abstractions of mathemati- 
cal reasoning, the results of historical evidence, the 
progress of human civilization and the foundations of 
religious faith, will be at once an example of productive 
quietude and an incitement to the philosophic view of 
life, so important to our countrymen in this day when 
the miserable cry of pessimism on the one hand, and 
the delightful but deceitful illusions of optimism 
on the other hand, are in danger of leading 
them from the middle path, and from that 
reasonableness of mind which first recognises that 
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which is, and then has the hope and courage to strive 
for the. better.” 

Gentlemen, Lord Curzon has been in our midst for 
five years. Great hopes were raised in our minds 
from the high and noble utterances of His Excellency, 
His Excellency’s career, for all that we can see, is now 
coming to a close, and may 1 appeal now to him to 
immortalise his name by leaving behind him an institu- 
tion which will keep up his name better than the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. Gentlemen, it were much 
better if Lord Curzon was not going to introduce real 
good Universities. I do wish that he had not takee up 
the subject like his predecessors who did not take it up 
and had not recognised what was needed. He might 
be pardoned for not having done so. But for him to 
have recognised the truth and then to have failed to 
rise to the occasion will be a thing to be much deplored. 
Let us yet hope that His Excellency will see the 
reasonableness of our claims and make ample and 
liberal provision for real high education, for real 
Universities, which will enable our young men to 
acquire something of that education which second 
class Universities impart in other countries. 



THE LONDON COMMITTEE OF THE 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

In supporting the following resolution of the seven- 
teenth Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 
1901 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva said : 

1. That the Congress is of opinion ^that it is essential 
for the success of its ivork, that there should be n Committee 
. in London acting in concert with ity and a weehly jommqbl 

published in London propagating its vie tvs, and this 
Congress resolves that its British Committee as at .present 
constituted and the journal^ INDIA^ as published' by it be 
maintained and continued and the cost he raised in accor- 
dance with the following scheme : 

2. That a circulation of 4,000 copies of LNDIA he 
secured by allocating, l,bOO copies to Bengal, 700 copies 
to Madras^ 200 copies to the North Western provinces, 60 
copies to Oudh, 100 copies to the Punjab, 460 copies to 
Berar, and the Central Provinces and 1,000 copies to 
Bombay, the rate of yearly subscription being Rs, 8. 

3. That the following gentlemen he appointed Secre- 
taries for the circles against which their names appear, 
and be held responsible for the sums due for the copies of 
INDIA assigned to their respective circles and the money 
paid in advance, in two half-yearly instalments : — 
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Bengal 


Bombay 



Babu Surendranath Banerjee 
,, Bhufendranath Basic 
,, Baihunta Nath Sen 

Hon^hle Sir. P. M. Mehta 
Sir. D. E. Wacha 
Honshu Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


fHon^hlc Mr. Srinivasa Rao 
Madras ... I Mr. Vijaya Raghava Chariar 
^ „ V. Ryru Namhiar 

1^ „ G. Suhramaniya Iyer 

Berar and I 

the Central Pro-< Mr R. N. Micdholkar 
vinces. 

(Hon. M. M. Malaviya 
N. W. Pro- I „ Ganga Prasad Varma 
vinces and Oudh.^ „ S. Sinha 

[ j, A. Nnndy 

Cawnpore ...Mr. Prithivi Nath Pandit 
Panjah ...Mr, Lala Harikissen Lai 
4. That with a view to meet the balance required to 
defray the e.vpenses of INDIA and the British Committee ^ 
a special delegation fee ofRs. lO he paid hy each delegate 
in addition to the usnal fee noiv paid hy him with effect 
from 1902. 

Mr. President and Brother Delegates;— I 
think it is perfectly superfluous on my part to support 
the resolution which has been so ably moved, seconded 
and supported by the three past Presidents of the 
Congress, and which, so far as I can see in the way in 
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which it is received, has already commended itself to 
your hearty acceptance. Gentlemen, if I still come 
here at the call of the Chair, to add a few words of 
earnest request to you, it is only because I feel that the 
circumstance is one, where earnest request may be 
made to you to enable you to look upon this question 
not only from the sentimental, but also from the keenly 
selfish, point of view. Gentlemen, let us put aside alj 
considerations of gratitude, let us put aside all consider- 
ations of loyalty to our leaders. Place before your- 
selves one plain simple question. Do you or do you 
not need this organisation? Do you or do you not 
need this organ to be your month-piece, to be your 
organ of the views for which you assemble from year 
to year to express in the National Congress. (Hear, 
Hear.) Gentlemen, we might take a profitable lesson 
from the banking people and from the trades people. 
We may take one important lesson in this respect from 
the individual who has any interest to promote, in 
another country. He wants an agency there, he spends 
money lavishly to secure a best agent he can. Here 
we are carrying on a vast agitation, endeavouring to 
serve the interest of the numerous millions of our 
country, endeavouring to effect the policy of the Govern- 
ment both in this country and in England. How on 
earth can you expect to prosper in your endeavour 
unless you have an accredited representative society 
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to represent you, to watch over your interest at the 
place where the destinies of the people of the country 
are shaped {Hear, Hear), Gentlemen, I say, but look 
at it from absolutely selfish point of view. I alsk you 
one single question, — what sum, what fabulous sum, 
could you offer to purchase permanently — for the 
Congress the services of an Allen Hume and of a 
William Wedderburn and of a Dadabhai Naoroji ? 
Services which have been given to you lovingly and 
ungrudgingly from year’s end to year’s end. Now all 
that you have to do is to relieve those good and great 
friends of the country, of the constant wear and anxiety 
which they feel from want of punctual remittance of 
money on account of the British Committee. All that 
you are w^anted to do is to relieve their minds 
free from that difficulty and let them work for the 
success of those schemes, — for the regeneration of 
your countrymen, which they have so much at heart. 
Gentlemen, I say, look at it from that point of view. 
I have no doubt you will consider it to be your duty 
in your own self-interest apart from all considerations, 
to give the proposal your heartiest support (Hear^hear), 
Gentlemen, put aside all considerations of gratitude. 
These considerations we rightly reserve for higher 
purposes, for higher reflections than reflections in con- 
nection with maintaining a paper which is the organ of 
the Congress party: I submit, gentlemen, that in this 
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connection you have merely to consider whether you 
can do without the organ, without the representative 
committee, and if you cannot, then what is the best 
way of keeping this organ? I am perfectly aware — 
I myself was one of the committee which met at 
Allahabad, of the complaint with regard to ‘'India’* 
which had been agitated on that occasion. I am per- 
fectly aware also that there are many friends, well 
meaning, honest well wishers of the country and some 
Anglo-Indian officials who are real friends of the Con- 
gress have expressed their dissatisfaction in the way in 
which “India” is sometimes edited. Gentlemen, is this 
a reason of doing away with “India,” or to improve it? 
You have a perfect right to make your representation 
to the committee, you have a perfect right to make 
your contribution in the form you think best to improve 
the paper. You have in your power to make it really 
a paper of usefulness in this country. Now gentlemen 
all that is now for us is that a large number of our 
people should subscribe the paper, and then gentlemen, 
you will have no more anxiety for supplying funds to 
the British Committee, gmd 1 think this at least may be 
expected of us ; gentlemen, all those senior friends, all 
those past Presidents, who have spoken on this occasion, 
referred to* the complaint that has been made from 
time to time that the older leaders of the congress are 
not as much in , confidence as ,t;hey used to be. Gentle- 
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men, that complaint will claim but little grace from us, 
younger men; I aslc you in this vast assembly to 
name one young Indian however, bright, confident, 
earnest a patriot he may be, — I ask you to name one 
single individual who can be compared with our grand 
old man Dadabhai Naoroji in the energy, in the devo- 
tion which he still brings to bear upon the great cause 
of this country. I ask you again to name one w ho, while 
blessed with youth and vigour, is able to continue his 
continual devotion and his attention to the cause of this 
country as much as Mr. Allen Hume has been devot- 
ing -even in his illness. (Hear, hear.) I ask you again to 
name a gentlemen who bearing the blame which his 
own country has heaped upon him to bear the expenses 
which has involved upon him, has been working in 
'Parliament and out of Parliament incessantly for the 
good of this country, — which after all is not his own 
country but only a country on which he has given his 
affection, than Sir William Wedderbum. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, coming to other senior leaders, respected 
and Jhonoured leaders of the Congress, where are the 
men who have paid as much attendence, as much 
money in the Congress fun<^ as these respected and 
revered leaders here you see on the platform. (Hear 
hear.) Gentlemen, the way to the Congress is to show 
them that you are doing your duty at least as valiantly, 
as nobly as they did in their own time. Gentlemen, 
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if we do this 1 have not the least doubt about the con- 
tinuity j about the healthy existence of the Indian 
National Congress- 

This is the l7lh Session. It will continue to meet 
year after year, and it will continue to do good' w6rk 
in increasing measure- (Hear hear.) All that is wanted 
is we should, while we attend the Congress, while we 
are in the sacred pandal, appreciate properly and take 
wisely to heart the great duty that lies upon each and 
every one of us. Geritlemen, I commend this resolu- 
tion to your hearty acceptance, and I hope that. Sir, 
this time, you will not merely pass this resolution but 
take measures that you will carry it out even to the 
letter (Loud Cheers.) 



REPRESSIVE MEASURES IN BENGAL 


In moving the following resolution of the Twenty 
first Indian National Congress held at Benares in 1905 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — Mr. Chairman, 
and Gentlemen : — The resolution which the Committee 
have done me the honour of entrusting to me reads as 
follows : — 

“ That this Congress records its earnest and emphatic 
protest against the repressive measures which have been 
adopted by the authorities in Bengal^ after the people there 
had been compelled to resort to the boycott of foreign goods 
as a last protest ^ and perhaps the only constitutional and 
elective means left to them of drawing the attention of the 
British Public to the action of the Government of India in 
persisting in their determination to the Partition of Bengal 
in utter disregard, of the universal prayers and protests of 
the peopleP " 

Gentlemen, the brilliant speech that you heard 
from my esteemed friend, Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee, told you all that was necessary to justify 
the acceptance of this resolution by you. Ypu speak 
here of the repressive measures that have been 
adopted in Bengal. How those measures have come 
to be adopted is pot a matter which requires to be 
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told now. The Government of India, or rather 
Lord Curzon, determined upon the “ Partition of 
Bengal.'^ The people at the earliest opportunity 
came to know of it, submitted respectful represent- 
ations against the proposal. 

Memorials followed memorials, petitions were 
submitted, meetings of protest were held, and every 
constitutional means which the people were aware 
of, was adopted to point out to Government that 
absolutely no case has been made out dor cutting 
Bengal into two, and placing it under two different 
administrations. All that was not heeded. People met 
together, they sent representations to the Secretary of 
State who was the next higher authority. Unfortunately 
that again was unheeded. People took the last step of 
going up to the House of Commons and submitted 
petitions signed by a large number of pe^)ple and got 
some English Member of the House to support the 
petition. A debate was held, but nothing came out of it. 
Now, gentlemen, this went on fora long time. We live 
under a constitutional Government. The means that 
have been pointed out as open to those who live under 
a constitutional Government',' were the very means which 
the people of Bengal adopted. There was absolutely 
nothing that anybody could take exception to in their 
methods. (Hear, hear.) They proceeded in the coolest 
manner without showing any passion, using every 
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possible argument that they could think of, and putting 
it in the most moderate language possible. (Hear, hear) 
Gentlemen, some evil genius guided the inteltect of those 
who were in power at the time. They turned a deaf ear 
to all representations that were so made. They deter- 
mined upon the Partition of Bengal.’’ I will not go 
into the history of the matter as it has been so brilli- 
antly put before you by previous speakers in connec- 
tion with the other resolution. The result was that 
people waited. There was absolutely no show of 
violence even up to this time. Though people’s 
passions have been excited to the uttermost, yet 
the Government heeded not. Gentlemen, any other 
people driven to that desperate condition would pro- 
bably have taken steps worse than those that were 
adopted in Bengal. Be it said to the credit of our 
countrymen in Bengal (cheers) that on an occasion 
when •their feeling had been stirred to their deepest 
depths, when the whole Province of Bengal had been 
agitated as no part of India had been agitated after 
the days of the Mutiny, be it said to the credit of the 
young men of Bengal (cheers), that in the midst of 
so much excitement not one case has been proved in 
which they have resorted to illegal or unjust means 
with the objects of getting ^ redress. Gentlemen, the 
Government which was anxious to carry on the 
administration of the country on lines of sound states- 
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manship would have rejoiced at the sight, and would 
have been moved by the very circumstance that the 
people wete so moderate and self-restraint, even on 
such occasions, to accede to their demands. It was 
the misfortune of the Government of I^ia that It 
did not listen to these demands. The result was that 
people found themselves in utter darkness and despair; 
What did they do? They found out that their voices 
were feeble. Even the powerful voice of our friend^ 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee had failed to penetrate 
into the ears of the powers-that-be. The best of the 
men jn the land, the most respected members of the 
community, men like Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, Sir Gurudas Banerjee, who do not*^ love to 
indulge in what is called political agitation, came out 
to their retirement and pressed upon the. Government 
the wisdom of listening to the prayers of the people> 
No response yet. People then said *^what are we to 
do? Well, we are placed in this circumstance; very 
well, we shall raise another noise which probably 
will be carried across the waters and make a stir in 
England ; we shall boycott foreign goods.'' It is an 
extreme measure I grant. No sensible man, no man 
who wishes well of his country would for a moment 
desire that there should be anything done to create 
dissension between our fellow -subjects inEngland and in 
t\^is country. No man who understands the real needs 
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of the country and* the situation in which we are placed, 
will desire that there should exist anything biit cordial 
good-will among our fellow-subjects in England and 
in this country. It was,* therefore, no matter of satisfac- 
tibn, it cou|d not be to any well wisher of this country, 
to either initiate the idea of boycoft or to encourage it. 
It as boycott nearly as an extreme measure which 
they found themselves compelled under the circum- 
stances to adopt. It was adopted as a measure which 
might possibly, when all other respectful representations 
had failed, make an impression upon some people 
of England and lead to the consideration of the prayers 
of the United Bengal. Gentlemen, a great deal of 
commotion was created. Remember, that it was all 
a peaceful commotion, it was a commotion of a law- 
abiding people who know what is the measure they 
could adopt in the circumstances they were placed. 
Boycott went on. After it had been adopted , after the 
idea had been caught, and had begun to work,\ame 
unfortunately a series of repressive measures. Men 
who had erred, instead of taking wisdom from the 
facts that have come into existence, determined to 
persist in their obstinacy, determined to refuse to 
Consider whether there was any justification for people 
resorting to such measures. They began to persecute. 
Persecution is the only word that you oan use for what 
vou have heard from our friends in Bengal as having 
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been adopted. To appoint respectable men as special 
constables when there was absolutely no shadow of 
excuse for saying that there was any violence to 
authority intended or indicated; to appoint respectable 
members of jhe community, leaders, men of light and 
leading to that disgraceful position when nothing has 
been done to justify it ; to abolish and take away from 
the doors of the people sign-boards wherever you found 
Bcxnde-Mataram ; to tell people, — advice is the word 
used in some of the correspondence — (laughter) advise 
people to leave their cities and go away in exile ; to go 
and send a po§se of policemen to watch the meeting of 
citizens held to consider what they should do to protest 
against what the authorities were doing; was there any 
necessity to do any of these things? Was there any 
indication that anybody wanted to rebel against the 
authority of the Government of the country? Throughout 
all these many months, during the whole period, 
there was never a single instance of any misbehaviour. 
The best proof of this lies "in the circumstance that not 
a single case had occurred which could afford any jus- 
tification for the adoption of such a course. Petty and 
frivolous excuses were found to put people into 
trouble, to harass th^m, to intimidate them, but not one 
single instance in which anything had been done which 
would have justified them to have recourse to such 
extreme and impolitic measures. Now gentlemen, I 
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may tell you that when yo^i find a state of things like 
this, it ceases to be a question which concerns one 
Province or one district. You have been much exer- 
cised, some of you, my brother delegates, at the thought 
as to why this was a matter whiph should be taken up 
by the Congress. A matter which effects the whole 
Province of Bengal, which affects as large an area as 
the Province of Bengal, is not this a question for the 
consideration of the Congress? If injustice was done to 
one single individual throughout the length and breadth 
of the British Empire, and if we felt that that injustice 
ought to be remedied or protested against, it would be 
your duty to do so (Cheers). If you allow such an out- 
rageous course a^ has been followed in Bengal to go un- 
protested by you, you will be failing to discharge your 
duty. (Cheers). It has been the misfortune of Bengal that 
it has happened there. Gentlemen, do not console 
yourselves with the idesl that such misfortune may 
not befall another part of the country to-morrow. 
What you have to do is*to protest against such 
things happening under the rule of His Majesty the 
King Emperor of England and India. They might 
happen in Russia ; you and I are not concerned with 
them. Recourse has not been, had to such measures 
in British Territories for a long time past. We are not 
anxious that these methods should be perpetuated 
which they would be if we allow them to go unprotes- 
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ted. Gentlemen, this then is the justification JpP the 
resolution which I have placed before you. 

It is not that the Congress advocates the adoption 
of boycott all over the country generally (Hear Hear)» 
You have to bear it clearly in mind that no one who 
understands the real interests of the country desires 
to create' any unnecessary tension of feeling ^between 
our fellow-subjects in England and here. The Govern- 
ment, if they are really earnest and sincere in their 
desire to see that this spirit which the boycott move-' 
ment has created ought to subside, have the remedy in 
their own hands. Let them undo the gre^t mischief 
which has been done by this unnecessary partition, and 
boycott, as a boycott, shall cease to-morrow fCheers). 
Remember, gentlemen, we ought not to mix np 
Swadeshi with Boycott (hear hear). It is a gfreat 
mistake to mix up the two. Bengal was partitioned n 
short while ago. But the Swadeshi movement is as old 
within my own personal knowledge, as 30 years ago* 
The doctrine was preached when I was at school, and I 
am happy and proud to say that I have been benefitted 
by it, and adopted it the moment I entered College* 
Since that day to this, along with many other friends* 
even in this Province, we have been using manufac- 
tures of Indian make so' far as we have been able to 
obtain them. That movement stands on quite a differ- 
ent footing, and it would be wrong to the country and 
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to the best interests of the people to mi x up the two, to 
confuse the Swadeshi movement with Boycott. Speak- 
ing for myself I do not want to keep up boycott of 
foreign goods. What is desirable so far as the 
Swadeshi movement is concerned, is quite another 
matter. That has gone on and will go on. As far as 
boycott is concerned, I think 1 express the sense of all of 
you, or nearly all of you, when I say that the Congress 
would rejoice to see boycott come to an end, if the cause 
which has given rise to it were to cease to exist. It 

is, therefore, entirely in the power of Government to 

put an end to this boycott. If it continues, it continues 
owing to no fault of the people, owing to no disposition 
among the peopie, to keep it up. If they are wise, as I 
hope they will be, with the change that has come on in 
the Ministry. I hope that the power.s-that-be will take 
the earliest opportunity to put an end to the feeling 
which has be^n created by this “ Partition ^of Bengal”* 
Gentlemen, with these few observations I beg to 
commend this resolution to your consideration (Cheers). 
With regard to one of those measures that have been 
adopted, I would like with your permission, to add a few 
words. Bande-Mataram is a very innocent exclama- 
tion. You simply say : “ Hail mother-land, or 

I bow to thee, the mother-land.” Nothing insi- 
dious, nothing poisonous and nothinjf seditious about 

it. Now, gentlemen, I am surprised that any English- 
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man and son of England who has been brought 
up on the ndble life-giving literature of England 
should object even for a moment to the use of Ban- 
de-Mataram. In the few books of literature which 
I had the good fortune to read, I came across a 
passage that Chatham in his dying moments cried 
out my country, my country/* Englishmen regard 
him with adoration. When you find Nelson sending 
out a message to his soldiers at a critical moment in the 
n^me of England, you admire and respect him. When 
you come across passages in Shakespeare where the 
feeling of love for the mother country is well and happily 
described, Englishmen rejoice as much as we do on 
reading those passages. Throughout the whole 
literature of England, as in all the literatures of the 
world you will find that the love for the mother-land ia 
regarded as an indication of healthy feeling. You will 
find that not only no exception is taken, but if you find a 
man lacking in that love for mother-country, reproach 
is cast on his face by Sir Walter Scott, which was 
so well expressed by the President. That being 
so, 1 cannot understand how any Englishman who has 
got English feelings yet in him can really object to th^ 
use of Bande-Mataram.’* We do not in the least 
degree want to encourage rowdyism either in young 
men or the old. The Congress does not desire that any 
agitation or any representation or any public demonstra- 
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« 

tionthat has to be made should be in the least degree 
affected or spoiled by exuberance of feeling. We 
have been taught by the Great Teacher Sri Krishna, 
that duty has to be done in the Salwik manner, doing 
it merely as a matter of duty, not bragging or boasting 
that he was doing his duty, inspired by fortitude and 
by enthusiasm, unconcerned about the success or failure, 
determined only to do his duty and to do it merely as his 
duty. That is the attitude in which we have to approach 
the question. (Cheers.) No feeling of hatred and no 
ieeling of resentment ought to be brought into the 
matter. You have merely to do it as a matter of duty, 
and one means left tp you by pointing out what you 
feel to Government has to be resorted. I hope the 
resolution that I have had the honour of placing before 
you will commend itself to your acceptance (Loud 
.Cheers). 



BOYCOTT MOVEMENT 


In supporting the following resolution of the Twen- 
ty Second Indian National Congress held at Calcutta 
in 1906 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : 

Having regard to the fact that the people of this country 
have little or no voice in its adtninistratioUy and that their 
representations to the Government do not receive due con- 
sideratiouy this Congrexx is of opinion that the Boycott 
Movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest against 
the Partition of that Province vms and is legitimate. 

Gentlemen, the resolution that has been put for- 
ward before you requires to be clearly understood. 
The Congress, in adopting any resolution, takes care 
that its meaning shall not be liable to mis-interpre- 
tation. It takes care to express itself in clear language 
so that all may know what it says and what it does 
not say. The Congress does express its approval of 
the adoption of Boycott in Bengal, under the peculiar 
Circumstances in which Bengal was placed. What 
were those circumstances? All otTier constitutional 
means of bringing the grievances of the people before 
the Government have been adopted and have proved 
fruitless. Th^ prayers of the people had been unheeded. 
Memorials and petitions to Government have had no 
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effect. Then, as a last resort, Bengal declared a 
boycott of British goods, in order, as we most of us 
understood It last year, to invite the attention of the 
English people to the grievances under which they 
laboured. That was, and that is, gentlemen, I believe, 
accepted by a large number of our people, though, I 
know, not by all, as a legitimate way for drawing 
the attention of the Government under which we live, 
to the grievances which we labour under. Gentlemen, 
the Congress does not, I am certain, — speaking 
certainly for a large number of delegates of different 
Provinces — I declare emphatically that the Congress 
does not associate itself with the remarks of Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal cries of '‘yes,'^ and ‘*no, no,^' and “why 
not;” and great disorder prevailed). You will please 
hear me (a voice : ‘T want to know the reason’^). You 
will hear the reason, I say again, I repeat it -on 
behalf of a large number of delegates of the United 
Provinces (cries of “all, alP ) Thanks — and on behalf 
of a large number of delegates from other 
Provinces (cries of “no, no” and “yes, yes‘)- If it 
comes to a division, and I am prepared for a divison, 
my words will be proved to be literally true (hear, 
hear). Let us proceed constitutionally (“speak for 
yourself”). There is no good crying “ yes^^ or “ no”. I 
say again that a large number of delegates from other 
Provinces (cries of “ no, no” and “ yes, yes”) — the “ yes 



BOYCOTT MOVEMENT 

yes'’, give the to your "no” no's,”* — a large number of 
delegates virish to dissociate themselves from the remarks 

bat that it also extends to the boycott of nonorary ofi&ces 
-aivj th?t it; goes beyopd. It W3f.,for -people^ ,^>9 ^ve 
.feiken/thflit re^lutipn, to falk likp ^a,t, the 
a whole, will repudiate that septiipe^t (crie^ pf "no, no^'^aaj^ 
ye^*')J Now let it beplearly upderstood that ;ii^\this 
Cqngref^, there is^ a large-body o,f di^l^ates— yop 9f5n,couj5fci 
,them if^ou like — who do not approve of any , suqh^ ,^oy99^ 
^vMr. has proposed (cries of »"no, .no" and^^'ye^ 
whil^vW® - pJeajjly express our view that 

the circupistances in which B^pgal <i>^fas placed,^ l^oycOT 
^jas, and is legiticpalje. We do not go fm;^pr and we, liopfe 
|ie time will never arrive, when other Provinces wUl^^l^ 
driv^a to the necessity of- extending the boycott. ^ We 1^1^^ 
-T^md I live in hopes of better hmes — we ^re entitled to ^y 
so,— there is reason for it, — I live in hopes .of better I 
for my , country, knoy^ing, as we do that we are 
^under tlie Britis^i Qpveroment,. knowing, as we do, ttoi we 
cannot live, if we boycott everything Ihat is Engli^j^ 1 
; Jpi^pe that the time will never come, when the country 
.bp driyen^ ^ a matter of prptest or necessity, to p?tepd 
boycott all over the country. 1 ,bope fl^at beftpr days are in 
^stpre for us, that our rulers will listen to the reasqnabfe 
players that are submftteddo. them (cheeir^), in a reaspn^ie 
.jpjjTit, and, I hope and^rmly believe that, it is by 

x^esentatiooB that,Tye sj)aU get all, the r^9j;m|,,we 
tl^ope for, apd that we shall in ovi efforts (Cheers),, 
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SWADESm movement. 

In seconding the following' resolution of the Twcwdy- 
second Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in 1906, 
l^dit Maciah Mohan Malkviya said : 

ihis Congress accords its most cordial support to tht 
Swadeshi movement Ond-calls upon the people of the country 
id labbur for its success by tnakit^ earnest and sustained efforis 
lopfhnnote the growth of indigenous industries^ and to stimu^ 
Ude the production of indigenous artictes, by giving them pre* 
ference over importtd commodities even at some sacrifice. 

^Brother delegates, 1 have very greai pleasure in se^nd- 
ing the resolution. I have every hope that you will carry it 
vJiui aoclafnatiOn. i am sufe of that Of all the resolutions 
which have been laid before the Congress, there is'^hone 
.which needs less of supporting, less to be said about, to 
coipthend it for your acceptance than this resohiticwi. As 
^u have been told, the Swadeshi movetnent is an old move- 
ment in this country. It is not born either of Partition or 
after Partition' knd it is extremely desirable that this’ shoulSd 
always be looked upon as entirely independent" of any politi- 
cal considerations. When political considerations come ip, 
you 'pass your resolutions without mincing matters ; but 
where you deal With a question which is more of economic 
import^fice than political, bring a mind free from all other 
comidei^tions to a consideration of this, (A voice ** louder 
please'^).' I have had to shout out So much during the last 
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few days that I caunot speak louder! Well, gentlemen, what 
does Swadeshi mean 7 There is a lot of misundefstandii^ 
about it is Swadeshi ? The Swadeshi movement i$ 

a movement to prompte the use of manufactures of ^ur owa 
^country and to promote the growth of the manufactures ojF 
our own country. How does it arise, and why does ^ 
movement arise 7 It is born of our pover^. It is bom m 
the industrially weak and deplorable position which we are 
placed in. Prosperous countries, like England, will not for 
a moment think of starting a Swadeshi movement If they 
happen to be driven to face, for a time, an , unfavourable 
position, they will, of course, resort to Swadeshi movement; 
hut at pre^nt the countries which are industrially prosper- 
^ous and thriving will not think of the Swadeshi movement 
Wlmt is it that drives us to think of it ? As I have said 
before, our extreme and deplorable poverty. The condition 
of the people is most deplorable. Millions die of famine ; 
millions fall victims to plague; millions never attain to 
manhood, but die slow, prematoe deaths, by reason of not 
tbeing able to get sufficient to live upon. That is the condi* 
tion of the people ! The one cause of it is that poverty al^ut 
whic|i we haye been speaking so incessantly for the^many 
years. There is no question ttat deaths from famine ajre 
preventible, deaths from pla^e are preventible. I say so 
from persdh^ knowledge of what happcjh^id in my oiyn city 
Where pppple whp moved out of the city to Uve in what is 
called the Ci>;il Station where Jtiungalows, have been built, 
they were f^^ from plague. I^aths from famine and plagpe 
.are all tHe results of poverty. How is that poverty brought 
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kno\v that^io 9 ro:^es have be 
the shape, of salarjes, p^nsiqps, eta, /That js ope 

lar^e' dr^ih, no doubt, of the ‘ co^ntr^'s wealth ; and yott 
^now that there is a much larger ^^r^ih in the shape pf the 
price t^^pt is 'pa;d for manufactures. ' !Now, the lotar exports 
of the^ciburjitry are about iko crores ; the ‘total imports are,, 
roughly speaking, 85 crores. * You will find, then, thaf ar^- 
cle$ of foreign manpfacture, of great and immense vajue^ are 
flooding the markets of ^ the whole country. T^ese have to 
be paid for. i!"he raw-material Of the country^ is exported 
and after beipg finished in other countries, it is brought 
bach and we hav^ to pay tremendous pricey for it ! 'llial is 
anotherivery large' drain. It is eating the vitals of fh^ Nation.. 
Our position is easily Vmdersfood when ^you $nd that^ t^e 
annual income^ o^ our people p^r head of population ^ is only 
£2 z year, as against £ 40 ip, England. That being' so, the 
question arises what are we to do ? ^ ’ Of course, if we had 
a potent voicb in tli^e administration of th^ country, 1 am 
sure, w^' should haVe rejoicM to introduce T^rotection. iVe 
have it not. England did so when it was necessary to do* 
so. * The^pnited States of America did so, Australia did so^ 
Germany did so and every ^untry has adopted Iprdtection 
in order to^ let its nascent industries grow. B,iit we are 
situated differently. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I / * 

fhe Government dannot easily be' ^rsuMed to adopt 
ProtOttiOn fbr this country, because England is a Ffee- trader.. 
* Ever' since, England attairied/the advantageous position of 
being able to ^^t its oWn manufadtiires at great advantage 
into other countries' markets. That being out of question,, 
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you hav^fito aiee wUat you can,tdk> to.tkelp yoqrselvea. 

the great dififtfii^ty arxd the greg^t opportunity^ » Y/ 5 )u can 
reajly and tfply>help yourselves immensely in.ttos m^ter by 
promoting the. Swadeshi movement. We are asking f9f Self*? 
government and we are asking for many lOth^ pdvUeg#. 
It may be that we may obtain them soon, or it may? t}l^ 
we may obtain them after a long time, but in this matter of 
promoting the Swadeshi movement there is .absolutely ng 
bar which Stands in our way. It is our solemn dnty to pro- 
mote it. What do we do to promote it ? Australians found 
not long ago that they could not compete with other foreign 
people in the matter of manufactures ; Australians, withi^pe^ 
eyesi, jgesolyed to purchase country-made cloths which 
coarse and which were dear in preference to clothe* of {fore- 
ign manufactures (hear hear). /Not only that^j but ^ when 
there was a depression of trade in England in 1882^? Lon^ 
JDupraven, if I remember aright, raised a great debate 
House pf Lords, actually advocating the adoption pf Jth^e 
policy of Protection. The Pipn^^n advocated the adpption^y^ 
th^ ** Swadeshi vow by Englislnnen. It actually ^id that 
if Englishmen want to find food Jfpr theirjpwn ppuntrym^, 
jWho are starving for want of food they ,will hayev, tg> ; 59 ^^ort 
a movement That^beip^ sq, the^duty is plain 'bi^fpi^e 
you. There is not ^ man, not a ^psible m^n, taJm 

'Objectipn tout, and we need, not be concerned 
p^pns Pj5ithose who are noj^i , iSlow^ , ^genheigep^^ ^ 1 

Iggk ugogat as a pai;tpf a duty, f.whiph we,, 9 ^e, to 

;og^^0^lawnien.j I cqgsider it thfj %hgion gf^ 

pa^tiOi^lar religiop.jf ^o Reh^n ^ ^gjpag;^ 
M8* 
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den^ands thAt you should prcxnote the Swadeshi movement 
to ttie utmost extent of your power. In purchasing u piece 
of cloth manufactured by a countryman of mine^ 1 have 
often felt and am feeling now^ that 1 am helping him to 
obtain at least a morsel of food to enable him to live (cheers)^ 
The yarn may have come firom a foreign country, but the 
labour he had bestowed upon will surely enable hitn to- 
get a portion, half the price or one-third or some portion of 
the gain in ofder to feed himself and those that depend 
V upon him. When you find such tcrnble suffering around 
you, when you find the drain so great and the income of the 
people so small, their resources so poor, 1 say, it is a religi- 
ous duty cast upon every tean of healthy feelings to promote,, 
to the utmost extent, the production of Indian manufactures 
by* giving them preference, wherever he can find them, over 
foreign comiiKxiities^ even at some sacrifice (cheers). Gen- 
tlemen, the idea of sacnfice sanctifies the resolution I It is 
liivolved in it : — ^you may express it in words or you may 
not express it, it involves the idea Of sacrifice. Unless you 
are prepared to do that. Where will you stand ? I will 'only 
ten you What the consequences are, what are the forces 
arrayed' against you that you have partially to^ combat 
5^nst. The Germans have i^rtiaHy destroyed the indigo- 
n^ufaetuit. The Qerhians are flooding the markets with, 
foreign ^gar ; 7^ drores worth of sugar was imported 
Into fhis dotintry last year. Thfete is eriough Of su^r-cape 
growing in this country. Do yob imagine, for a moment,. 

th^ importatibn of sugar to the value of crords 
means to' yOUr people ? '(At this stage the President souiided 
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the gong). It i^ea^ tb»t thousands uppn th^M^ds of 
the pieopje haye been throym out of e^hxy^nt ^v4 
h^we ad^ to the number of those who ar^ U^^ng on iet 
sufficient food Will you allow this Idnd of things to co^ 
tifiue without doiog your utmost to check it Qi; prevent, it ? 
Thenj, the question arises : How to checkpoate it ? ,1 lo<^ 
upon it that it is a sacred duty to do, the utmost 
not merely by using Indian-made articles, but that time ha^ 
come when capitalists must be induced to come forward, tQ 
invest money in introducing machinery, in trying tp pro* 
duce manukcitures just as they are poduced in foreign 
countries. The educated men and men of capital must 
combine to bring about the growth of Indian industries. 
There must also be the utmost encouragement given 
to the consumption of Indian-made articles in order 
that capitalists might readily be induced to build up more 
industries. Gentlemen, I do not| think that there can be 
two opinions as to the result of this movement There is 
no element of ill-will or hatred involved in the Swadeshi 
movement We love to promote it, because it is our duty 
to our suffering countrymen to do the utmost we can for 
them. There is no political bias, no political feeling involv* 
ed in this matter. 1 hope and trust that it will be worked 
up in that spirit and working in that spirit, it is a sacred 
duty which rests upon us not to throw away lightly and 
help which we can receive from any direction in building 
our industries or in promoting the Swadeshi movement. 
Speaking personally, 1 say, i thank those who contribute in 
any small or in any measure at all, to the building of the 
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m'ivetn^ttt. " The ObVertiment \h^v^ done sstomc^ 
thihg.^ ^ ‘ Tliey ' ' ^farted ' (ibnihierce' arid I hdtifetMal 

D^pfeti^tnierif. ‘ Lbt us hope that good will/' result ftorti 
if.’ -it'is ouf^duty that we mtisf^kot'^throw' away help which 
^hnot substitute With sOttiething dse. » Gt!i^^]tnfnehf s 
Help and pddple*^s tielp mus^tiall' bfe conibined)~rriuSt-’*f)fe 
Odirtbitied iti ohe sacred effoi^ tb find more ’ bread * ahd 
ettS^lbyihbnt for the people to dipaiMSh ^he poverty Whibh 
is gating lip ^riy humber of our people, '(at this - Stage the 
Preisident. again sounded the. . gong) and tg pronlbte ’the 
SWadeshi riiOvement. 



SWADESHI 

'vy In^ suppbfiing the 'Resolution oh . SiJhaSeshi rlicvemeni 
‘tlH'QoHfermhe kSld at Surat in December \%(yi'yiPandit Madcai 
Mohan Mataviy a said: "• . * ) f ji t»,. 

» Mr. Chairman and GENTEEMBN :—11iave7. very great 
pleasure in supporting this Resolution. : ' It is^hardly neces^ 
sary to make any app^l to you in the cause -^of Swad6shij 
I consider it as a dispensation of Providence that the .minds 
of otir people have for sonie time past been more and more 
directed’ ‘ towards the Swadeshi' M ovement. Among attl the 
’factors which' you think to be calculated to improve the 
condition of the people aud bring back prosperity to* i the 
people, the Swadeshi Movement is one of the* -highest iiri-t 
portance, I^triotism needs it, humanity dibtfiltes ' it, and 
every possible consideration* that you can have Will enfoifoe 
the carrying out of the Swadeshi Movement ^ in thd most 
‘earnest ‘Spirit, not only now but for a long time to /eome^ 
Gentlemen^ Hime there was when this country, this very.oity 
of Surat, in particular, was renowned in the world fori her 
etfeoellbtit industries.^ The condition off things ha^ changed^; 
the wheel of prosperity is down. I’he OOndition Of Indian 
Ibhths aiid Indian ai^isans is now changed. ^ We now get 
aimbf^t bvery artkrle; -how^f small'' from Eutope/7.»ptfGies 
fdt- otir dally iisei ‘ Well, we shoi|!d fbeMvfery s6re about it 
•We ofhglif to be exfrebieiy active in dhad^ng^ the bondyWh 
df tilings prevailfttg h^ Tbete^ is ^ digress prevalent 
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in the country at this moment 1 need not remind you of’ 
the suffering which is being undergone in almost all parts 
of the country V by the vast aum^rof our aged and our 
poor belonging to the lower and middle classes. Famine* 
now comes m evdry third year ; during the last ten years we 
have had so many famines, and during the last century 
we have had so many more. We have lost a vast number 
Of our people, simply because even in this land of plenty,, 
where corn grows anywhere, in this land of fertility which 
produces more corn than would be needed to feed all its 
population, there is no money in the pockets of people to* 
enable them to buy the corn which they find in the market ; 
and they therefore die of starvation. The question of famine 
is not a question of want of grain. Sufficieint grain is grown 
in this country. The question of famine is a^ question of 
there not being sufficient money in the pockets of the 
people, to enable them to purchase grain. Among all the 
solutions which have been suggested, the recomniendation 
of the last famine commission and of the previous famine 
commissions is one of the greatest importance for 
preventing famines. They say ; Build up the strength 
of the people by reviving industries and find othw 
avenues than agriculture for the people to di^pend 
upon.” How can you do that except by trying your very 
t^ost religiously and not merely as a matter of retort; . pot 
as a mat^r of. expression: of feeling of dissatisfaction, but^as 
a maltet' of duty to hu^^nity and as a matter of religions^ 
cjdily to your country that you ^^hoijld . become Sinf?^<^eshiar 
nolia one or two, but in every .single oonpern througlmwt 
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your lives. There is no country in which there is greater 
room for service to one's country than ttiis unfortunate 
land. There is no land which X can think of 'where you 
can render greater service to humanity than this land of 
poverty stricken people. It is your duty to enable > them to 
earn some money in order that they may be able to get the 
food which they require, that the Swadeshi cause is growing: 
is a matter for rejoicing. I fear it is not growing as muc^. 
as is commensurate with the needs of the people. We hear 
a great deal of talk about Swadeshi, but 1 don’t know that our 
people have realised it to be a duty which they owe to their 
country. Remember that it is* a duty which you owe to 
your nation. Remember that it is the duty which other 
nations have realised and have practised and profited by it.. 
England recognised it many years ago. America recog* 
nised it, and Australia recognised it< They have all 
profited by ifc They, believe it to be their duty to praql^ce 
Swadeshi. England is proud of it. at this moment. You 
must acknowledge that many of the articles made in 
England are superior to the articles made in other countries.. 
An Englishman js naturally proud of selecting articles of 
English make. A Japanese feels naturally proud to select 
articles of Japanese make, if he can get it. Well, time* may 
yet be distant when you wiH feel naturady proud' to seieGl 
aortides made ii^ India, articles which will compare favourably 
with articles of European, and American make^; Don^ 
use articles of foreign make of very > good polish and very 
cheap if you can I iget articles -of Indian make. 
dibse^ articles which will pot some money into tiie pooketo. 
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Qf^youc brethreil in this country. Remember >th^t thjereby 
y6uai^ trying t6 put f6od intoi the mouths of some hiwagry 
people. I have seen in my own cify. of Allahabad i ?where I 
porchase a towel worth six anhas coarser and probably 
dearer fthan the towel which I could purchase . of foreign 
mAke-; but in doihg so I have thfe great satisfaction of know- 
ing that;the man who is selhn’g will probably be ^le to 
retain, half of the money with' him and' that it will help him 
to. hive at least one meal throughout the 24 hpurs. There- 
fore, let us not be content with using Swadeshi articles when 
they are as fashionable as are- the articles of English and 
foreign make. Let us purchase articles which are coarser 
and dearer if we can afford to purchase 'them. Let us 
purchase articles of Indian make where^r we can get them, 
not from ^ny other consideration, but from a higher con- 
•dhrafion of finding some ' food for some hungry mouth or 
sonte clothing for Some naked brother or «ister who is 
perishing in the cold ^in this" season of famine. At this 
moment T canhot tell you ho\Y n^ny thousands of my 
Gouhtymeh in . 'the ?!^ 0 frth are dying of sta^rvation and how 
many thousands kre dying because they have not sufficient 
t^oihingto protect themselves from the severe cold of the 
season.! Government is evidently doing as: much as it is 
possible^ to prevent starvation aHd to relieveidistressj.but it is 
pbt^possible to do‘ all that *the situaticm requires when tte 
population is so generally poor. ^ Itjis your duty to help die 
peopledn die distressed part^ of the couj^ryi; Even the little 
iielpftbaf you iwill give will savcI sievei^alL livesjor^vat any. rate, 
prolong thetniu In drawing yo*^, attention/ to it Tat this 
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moment, 1 trust the "appeal will not go in vain. We have 
been clamouring about the inactivity of^overnment. Let 
us be active and of relieving dis- 

tress. That is our duty at this moment. Let us recognise 
that we have no organised system of relief for feeding our 
countrymen. We must put a^ide other consideratipi^ like 
the political and educational,—^! other con^iderahons fpr,a 
moment Jfrooi our minds and begin to besli^j ourselves tO’ 
"appeal to those w'ho.can spare n^oney for supplyipg^ a U^e 
food and a little clothing for tnose that need it ip the dipe?- 
ent provinces of India. To work up 'the Swadeshi* cause 
IS not a mere fad, nor a poiihipal passion ; it is a matter 
which leads to the prosperity of the country. ^ Help ijt in all 
possible directions and by all possible ^ means, 
the idea of strife, and cutting pff from your ^ninds^^all 
thought of personal predominanpe, personal a^cendanj^y,. 
or personal hbnpr. pi$9ard spch idea ip order to, 
service to your people., Help the Sw^eshi cause ^^tnat 
you may enable the poor people of all parts of India to 
food and clothing for themselves.^; {Loud /cheers,) , 



THE SITUATION. 

On Self-Government. 

Thejfdttming is the substance of the speeches delivered in 
Hindi by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ at Alla^ 
Jiabad on Wednesday and at the Special Pr<yoincial Con^ 
jghess at Lucknow on \0th August 1917. Both the speeches 
is^re almost identical. 

A Retrospect. 

Sisiters and brethren,-— In order to understand the pre- 
sent political situation in India it is necessary Jto take a 
survey of the past which has led up to it. in doing so we 
must remember that the two great communities which 
fhhabit India, the Hindu and the MaHomedan, are inheritors 
of two andent civilizations. The Hindus/ ruled over this 
^pire for thousands of years and attained a high degree 
of dvilization which compared favourably with the other 
civilizations of the past or the present. When the Mahome- 
dans came jto India they brought with them their own 
special civilization, which had left its mark in Europe, and 
settled down in this country as its permanent inhabitants. 
Their best representatives achieved a high degree of success 
in the administration which they established here. Thus 
until a little over 150 years ago, when the British esta- 
blished a footing in India, with a short interval India had 
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been governed mainly by its own people. Jknd even 
mearly one-third of India is being governed by Indians, in 
the face of these facts it is absurd for anybody ito suggest 
that Indians are not £t ior governing themselves. But like 
^ery other great country India passed through a period Ol 
national decadence. It was at such a tiine that the repre- 
sentatives of certain European [nations endeavoured to 
obtain political power in India. Of these the English were 
successful in doing so. They were distinguished among 
.all the nations of Europe for having a liberal and popul^ 
system of administration.- They were flie first in modem 
fldstory to establisii the principle of the government of the 
, people by the people on a sound and unshs^able basis. 
Other nations of Europe and America and Japan have taken 
Iheir lessons in parliarmentary government from England 
and prospered under itJ Indians reconciled themsdves to 
the Ehiglish system of administration ^bepause it was based 
on liberal principles. So long as the^ 'administration of what 
ftiad come to be British India was in the hands of the East 
India Company, the Charter which that company held 
from the English Parliament was limited to the short period 
of 20 years. Every lime thC charter had to be renewed, that 
Parliament made an enquiry into the administration of the 
gantry to satisfy itself that their administration of India 
was catriW on in a manner calculated to promote the 
moral and material well-being of its inhabitants. Ou One Of 
Such occasions, in an Act Was jJiasSed by the English 
Parliament Which laiddown that natives of tndia shall 
oOt distinction of tace or creedf be admitted to the highest 
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dffices m thejpiifelic fe^ices of their country foi?twhich their 
educatioit aM - Character qualified thetti. tWhen after the^ 
:Smu^y . Government of Indiia . passed diriectly 

uhder the .Crowns the great Queen of England, speaking as 
^lenrepresentakve ofithe people of the United Kingdonv 
gaye soJemaj pledges to thei people of India that they (Wou.ld 
♦be ; regarded'i as the i equah;feUow-Subje.cts , of the/, British 
people, i When the Government Of India/ Bill of 1858 was 

discussion in Parliament objection! was taken to. it. on 
Jthe ground that the principle, of popular represen, tatioo had 
not /been •recognised injthe measure. It wasiurged tjiat there 
was no. better security jfor good goveti^ent than » najtio^l 
.representation and Lthe fcee<< expression of pubjic opinion'.. 
BuiitjJAias said in reply, that ^ national / representation you 
icannotiit [present havOi ia. India'*} But education wa§i to be 
(promoted and indiiiiiS;iwere/to be employed in t^gh offices 
Iwitk the / view, j 5 among other reajjon^,, to fit/ them for the 
^anticipated enlargement; >of their pphticab powers. .Jt 
thus made clear that the intention was gradually tp let., the 
people of India have theif proper share in governing then^* 
i selves through their representatiyes.j ■ p t * • a n . ir 

Congress Pemand for ^ELF-bov^NMENT. 

f j Under the, Indian Councils Act whiph .pas^/tni 
ISdl; aome Indian^ were appointed as member^ , of 
Legislative Council, hnt their presence counted j ptactica^y 
. for^nothina and as education; advano^ li^iaps began to 
.teei;ttet.tfiCr^airs.of4he^ qc^nnhyfwere notjheing prqperjy 
administered and would not , be so adpainiatered unless ;and 
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until they were allowed a proper share in theiidmin^stfation. 
The very first Indian National Congr^, which met at 
©ombay in 18»5 gave expression to this general conviction 
in its third resolution. Speaking in support of that resolu- 
tion our revered countryman Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
that Hhey had learnt from the English people how necessary 
representation is for good government* ; without it * what 
good is it to India to be under the British sway. It will be 

simply another Asiatic despotism We are only British 

drudges or slaves.’ At *its second session, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress recorded 
its fixed conviction that the introduction of repres^tative 
institutions woujd prove one of the most important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and that the reform and expansion of the Imperial 
and Provincim Legislative Councils had become essential 
alike in the interests of India and England. The Congress 
put forward a definite, well considered scheme of such 
reform* It is important to recall the essential features of 
that scheme. Not Jess than one-half of the. members of such 
enlarged councils were to be elected* Remember, this was 
thirty years ago. Not more than one-fourth were to be 
officials having seats ex-officio in the. councils, and not 
more than oue-fourth were to be nominated by Qgwqtj^ 
ment. All legislative measures and all financial questions 
including all budgets, whether they ^ involvjed new ofi 
enhanped taxation or not, w^re to be necessarily 
submitted to and dealt with by these councils. Tim 
decisions of the Legislative Councils were to be ordinary 
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binding upon the Executive Government, but the Executi\fe 
Govdfnmenf '^as'to possess the power of overruling the 
deci^idn arrived at by the majority of the council in every 
case in which in its opinion the public interests would vSuffer 
by, the acceptance of such decision. It was provided, 
however, that whenever this power was exercised a full 
exposition of the grounds on which this had been consider- 
ed necessary should be published within one month, and in 
the case of local Governments Jhey should report the 
circumstanced and explain their action to the Government 
of India, and in the case of the latter, it was similarly • to 
report land explain to the Secretary of State ; and in 
any such case, on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of' State by the 
overruled majority, a Standing Committee of the House 
of Co nmons was to consider the matter, and, if needful, 
report thereon to the full House. You will note that in 
its essential features that scheme was similar to the one 
that was adopted last year by the Congress arid the 
Muslim Xeague as a definite step towards self-government 
In moving the res(Dlution by which it was recommended, 
our esteemed countryman Mr., Surendranath Banerjea 
said in 1886 : * Self-Government is the ordering of nature, 
the will of Divine Providence. Every nation must be 
the arbiter of its (jwn destinies — such is the omnipotent 
fiat . irisoribed by nature with her own hands and in her 
own eternal book. But do we govern ourselves ? The 
answer^ is No. ♦Are we then living in an unnatural 
state ? Yes, « in the same state in whichithe patient liv^s 
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binder the ministrations of the physician/ Other speakers 
spoke in similar strain. 

You know what happened afterwards. At the request 
of the Congress Mr. Bradlaugh introduced a Bid in 
Parliament to bring about a reform of the Legislative 
councils. Thereupon the Government introduced a Bill 
which became law in 1892 by which the Councils were 
somewhat reformed. The reform, however, did not satisfy 
the needs of the country^ and in 1905 our lamented brother 
Mr. Gokhale, speaking as President of the Congress at 
Benares, urged the further enlargement of the imperial and 
provincial councils and an expansion of their powers. He 
said that the goal of#ie Congress was that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves and 
.that in course of time a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire. In the following 
year, Mr. Dadabhai'Naoroji, presiding in his 82nd year at 
the Congress at Calcutta, spoke in clearer and more 
emphatic language of the pressing need of the introduction 
•of' self-government in India. The whole of his address 
.deserves to be read and re-read many a time. He claimed 
for Indians in India all the control over the administetion 
that Englishmen had in England. He urged that 
this was a necessity if the great economic evil which 
was at the root of Indian poverty was to pt remedied 
and the pf ogress and welfare of the Indian people 
was to be secured. " The whole matter,'' said our 
Grand Old Man, *‘^can ' be comprised in One word, 
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governKnent, or Swanij, like that' of the United Kingdom 
or the colonies.” In concluding his memorable address^ 
our late revered countryman said : ^ Self-government is the 

only and chief remedy. In self-government lie our hope; 
^rength and greatness...! do not know what good fortune 
may be in store for me during the short period that may be 
left tQ me, and if I can leave a word of affection and devo«- 
tion for my country and countrymen, 1 say : Be united^ 
persevere and achieve se-f- government so that the millions 
now perishing by poverty, famine and plague, and the scores 
of millions that are starving on scanty subsistence may be 
saved and India may once more occupy her proud position* 
of yore among the greatest and civilized ^nations of the world.' 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete self* 
government should be introduced at once. ‘ Has the time 
arrived ' asked he, ^ to do anything loyally, faithfully and. 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may auto- 
matically develop into the full realization of the right of self- 
government ? ' And he answered : < Yes. Not only has. 

the time fully arrived, but, had arrived long past, to make 
this beginning... If the British people and statesmen make 
up their mind to do their duty towards the Indian people 
they have every ability and statesmanship to devise means to 
accord self-government within no distant time. If there is 
the will and the conscience there is the way.' 

It was id^ response to our agitation that the. 

' Minto-Morley Reforms 

were i ntroduced in 1909. They fell far short of the require- 
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merits of ,the situation, but we accepted them as a liberal 
instalment of the reforms needed to give the people a sub- 
stantial share ip the management 6f their affairs. But the 
experience of four years of the working of the reformed 
councils, showed the utter helplessness of the representatives 
of the people in those councils and a desire for a further 
substantial measure of reform began again to be'urged at 
the Congress and in the press. 

The desire for a substantial step towards self-govern- 
ment continued to express itself more and more in an 
emphatic manner in the years that followed. In the Cong- 
ress that was held at Bombay in 1915, the president — Sir 
S. P. Sinha— urged that the only satisfactory form of 
government to which India* aspires ‘ is government ot the 
people, for the people and by the people \ 

You will thus see that the cry for self-government was 
not raised merely during the present war* and because of it, 
but is^ at least as old as the Indian National Congress itself. 
I have dwelt at such length upon this aspect of the question 
because efforts have been made in some quarters to create a 
prejudice against our proposals by the unfounded assertion 
that the cry for self-government or home-rule was for the 
first time raised by Mrs. Besant two years ago and has 
since been taken up by the Congress. Mrs. Besant 
has done perhaps more than any other person during the 
last twelve months tp carry on an active propaganda in 
support of the scheme of self-government passed by the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
iLeague^ But she has not put forward any new or separate 
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scheme of her own. There are not different schemes ot 
the Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League 
and of the Home Rule League before the countfy and the 
Government. There is but one scheme, and that is ‘the 
scheme jointly adopted by the Congress and the Moslem 
League. The Home Rule League has declared that it is^ 
carrying on a propaganda in support of the Congress fcnd 
Moslem League scheme. If anybody is to blame for that 
scheme, it is the Congress and the Moslem League and not 
the Home Rule League. But this is by the way. 

Other Demands. 

From what has been stated above it is clear that 
Indians had been endeavouring for nearly a generation to- 
obtain a real measure of self-government in their country's 
affairs when the present war broke out in Europe. She 
had also been complaining for thirty years that the invidi- 
ous distinction which the Government made between 
Indians and Europeans in the military administration of the 
country should be obliterated. She had long anc^ repeated- 
ly asked that the unmerited slur which the Anns Act, as at 
present administered, cast upon Indiians and the disadvant- 
ages to \vhich it exposed them should be removed and 
that the rules under the Act should be suitably modified to* 
achieve these objects, bhe had asked that the Gommissio,ned 
ranks in the Indian army should be thrown open to all 
classes of Indian subjects to reasonable physical and educa- 
tional tests, and that a military college or colleges shohld be 
established in India where proper military training should 
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be given to Indians. She had asked that Indians should 
be allowed to join or raise volunteer corps as their Euro^ 
pean fellpw-subjects were allowed to do. These were 
some of the other long standing grievances of India w^hen 
the war broke out. 

The Impetus of the W4R. 

\ At the outbreak of the war His Majesty the King- 
Emperor was pleased to sfend a gracious rtiessage to the 
princes and peqple of India that he had entered upon the 
war in defence of treaty rights and obligations and the^ 
cause of justice and liberty and the unmolested independent 
existence of nations, small and great. The princes and 
people of India loyally responded to His Majesty's appeal 
to stand up to fighf for the right and the Empire. India 
will ever be greateful to Lord Hardinge for^he courage, 
sympathy and statesmanship which he showea in deciding 
to send the I ndan Expeditionary Force to Europe to fight 
for Jhe King and the Empire at a critical period ot the war. 
India's loyal response and the splendid heroism of her sons 
in the battlefield won the hearty admiration and just appre- 
ciations of the leading members of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and pf the press of England. 

Such was the situation. 

, , What DID IT Demand 

of the Government of India ? In view of the splendid rally 
of India to the cause of the Empire, the first thing it 
demanded was ‘ that all invidious distinctions between the 
Indian and European fellow-subjects of His Majesty should 
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drice for all be obliterated. But it was a matter for deep 
regret that except the limited uhencouraging opening made 
under the Indian Defence Force Act, ^ these distinctions 
remain as they were before the war broke out Along with 
many others 1 have been urging for the last three years that 
commissions in the Indian army should be thrown open to 
Indians. I have ^en repeatedly told that the mktter has 
been under consideration. I cannot but regret that the 
consideration has been so prolonged. The matter is one of 
simple justice. Expediency also demands that the exclusion 
bf which Indians have so long complained should no longer 
continue to hurt and discourage them, particularly in view 
of the fact that the end of the .war is not yet in sight and. 
that there may yet be an unending, call upon Indians to 
fight for the King and the country. For the same reasons 
the 'rules iftder the Arms Act which have produced a 
deplorably emasculating effect upon a large section of the 
people should .be suitably modified. It is also essential that 
the recommendations which were made in the shape erf 
amendments to the Indian Defence h orce Bill and which 
were unfortunately rejected should be accepted by Govern- 
ment and provision made for the military training of Indian 
youths between the ages of 16 and IB as has been made in 
the- case of Europeans, and for the enrolment of Indians of 
higher age for local military service as also had been made 
in the case of Europeans. 

' ■ , , ■ ■ ' 'j- / 

, Constitutional Reforms, 

As regards Oonstitutional refbrmsj the Congress and 
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the Moslem League have recommended that His Majesty 
the King-limperor should be pleased to issue a proclamation 
announcing that it is the aim and intention of British policy 
to cpi^fer self-government on India at an early date# In 
view of the pronouncements of responsible statesmen of 
England and some of the highly placed officials in this 
•country I cannot understand why the Government cannot 
make such a pronouncement at once as there is evidently 
mo serious difference of opinion about self-government being 
the goal of British policy in India. 

As regards the deTinite steps towards self-government 
which the Congress and the Moslem League have recom- 
mended should be taken after the war, there is no doubt a 
difference of opinion between S^ome of the officials of the 
'Government and the representatives of the .public. The 
•'difference reduces itself in reality to a question of the pace 
at which progress should be made towards self-government. 
One should h^ve thought that such a difference Of opinion 
would not lead to a quarrel. But unfortunately this has not 
been so. There are some highly placed officials in the 
Government ot India and in several of the local Govern- 
ments who evidently think that the proposals of the 
Congress and the Moslem League in this direction are 
■extravagant. Wis Excellency the Viceroy has told us 
that he and his councillors were engaged for six months 
during the last year in framing proposal^ of reform 
which in their opinion should be adopted at the end of the 
war and which they have submitted to tl^e Secretary of State 
f bribe consideration of His Majesty’s Government, judging 
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from the utterances of several provincial Governors these 
proposals seem to be ot a minor character and to fall far 
short of the demands of the Congress. The public do not 
yet know what those proposals are. Our repeated i^quesjt 
that they should be published has not been granted. They 
know that those proposals have been pressed upon the 
Secretary of State for his acceptance. It therefore clearly 
became our duty to carry on an educative and* demonstrative 
propaganda in support of the proposals which the Congress 
and the Moslem League have jointly placed before the 
Government. 

If the scheme of reforms which we have urged is adopt- 
ed in full at the end of the war, as we desire it should be,, 
it will not alter the form of our Government. It will not 
break up the existing machinery and replace it with some- 
thing new. The institutions and departments which e.^ist 
will continue. But what will happen will be that, except in 
certain non-domestic matters, the voice of the Legislative 
Council, which will contain an elected mojority of members^ 
shall ordinarily prevail over the voice of the executive 
Government, that all financial proposals shall be laid before 
the Legislative Council and passed by it ; and that in the 
Executive Council half the number of members shall be 
Indians. It is true that if these changes ar^ adopted the 
character of the Government will be radically altered. To 
the extent it will be, it will become a representative Govern- 
ment but no untoward results need be apprehended from it. 
The Viceroy will have the power to veto any decision of the 
Legislative Council whenever he will deem it fit in public 
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interest to do so. If this safeguard should not be considered 
sufficient to, allay apprehension and to inspire confidence 
among our English fellow- subjects, further reasonable safe- 
guards can be provided. But there is nothing in our propo- 
sals which can justify an attitude of anger and alarm on the 
part of any of our European fellow-subjects. 1 was amused 
to hear the other day that one of these — and a quite sober 
and respectable gentleman he — said that he did not object to 
our desiring home-rule for ourselves but that lie objected to 
his being placed under our rule. Well, nobody will force 
him into that position. If he is not prepared to live and 
work with us as an equal fellow- subject, he will be quite free 
to quit our country. But the steps towards self-government 
which we desire to be taken after the war, will not yet con- 
vert the Government of India into an Indian Government* 
They will convert it into a mixed Government of Indians 
and Englishmen. We are not w^orking for a separation 
.from England. We desire that even when full self-govern- 
ment has been established in India, the connection between 
India and England should continue for our mutual advant- 
age. There is nothing in that idea to hurt our national 
sentiment. The most powerful of nations have found it 
necessary or advantageous to maintain friendly alliances 
with other nations. But whether our connection w^ith 
England will continue will depend very much on the atti- 
tude of our British fellow-subjects towards us. Nor is there 
any occasion for those of our Ejuropean fellow-subjects 
who are engaged in trade and commerce, to be alarmed at 
our proposals. If they are carried out and, if we get a fair 
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chance of promoting the trade and prosperity of our country, 
we shall be able to do much greater trade with each other 
ihan we do at present. The history of several countries 
proves this beyond question. 

Repression. 

But unfortunately some of the advocates of the official 
proposals seem to have been so convinced of the reason* 
-ableness'of their own proposals, and of the extreme undesir- 
ability of the proposals of the Congress that they seem to 
have thought it their duty to use their official authority to 
discourage agitation in support of the popular proposals. I 
/have not seen the circular which the Government of India 
are said to have issued to provincial Governments. But 
I have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based upon 
it the policy of repression which they have followed. It is 
also my conviction that the order of internment passed 
against Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia was 
passed in pursuance of that policy. I do not say that Mrs. 
Besant never wrote anything which was open to legal ob- 
jection nor do I say that she did. What 1 do say is that if 
she infringed the law in speaking or writing, and if the 
infringement was serious enough to deserve action being 
aken upon it, she should have been proceeded against 
according to the ordina:ry law of the land, i consider that 
in proceeding as tlie Madras Government did against her 
and her two colleagues, they had abused the power which 
they possessed under the Defence of India Act. 
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The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be usecf. 
against the enemies of the Government. I do not believe 
and Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. Besant is an 
enemy of the British Government It is in this view that 
a feeling of great injustice is rankling in the public mind' 
and it Will continue to do so until she and her collogues 
are released. It would be evidence of strength and not of 
weakness on the part of Government, if out of deference ' 
to Indian public feeling, it would cancel the order of intern^ 
ment in question. It should similarly cancel the orders of 
internment under which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali have so long been deprived of their freedom of move* 
ment, without any definite charge being formulated and. 
proved against them. 

We are often told that we ought not to agitate while.' 
the war is going on. Everyone will agree that those who 
are really busy with work connected with the war should., 
not be disturbed. But how many people are really absorb- 
ed in work connected with the war ? A war cabinet 
has replaced the ordinary British cabinet and has 
set a number of British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even consti- 
tutional reform of a far-reaching character. The Elec- 
toral Reform Bill has been passed. The Irish problem 
is nearing solution. Various committees have been busy 
formulating schemes for the development of British trade 
after the war and schemes of improved national education, > 
In India, also it is but a few who are really so absorbed in 
work connected with the war as not to be able ^ to devote 
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'time to other questions. His Excellency the Viceroiy and 
his councillors did find time td formulate proposals of 
reform. Owing to the war activity in several departments 
has been curtailed, and I hope I am not wrong in thinking 
that at no previous time did the officers of Government here 
find themselves so little pressed for time as many of them 
do at present. So far as we Indians are concerned, while 
we must do our duty in making such contributions to the 
war in men and money as we can, I shall be glad to know 
that outside the army there are many Indians in the country 
who have had the honour of any responsibility connected 
with the actual conduct of the war being placed upon them. 
Anyhow, many of us feel that as matters stand, we should 
43e failing in our duty to our country and countrymen and 
to our King-Emperor if we did not do what lies in our 
power to press the reforms which we consider to be essen- 
tial for the progress and welfare of our people upon the 
consideration of the Government. And this brings me to 
the question of 

What the situation demands of us. 

The first thing is a clear realization of what we desire 
to achieve. ’ And the second, a firm determination to do all 
that is necessary to achieve it. As regards the first, 1 am 
sure that we educated men understand what self-government 
or home-rule means. I am equally sure that there is a vast 
body of our countrymen and countrywomen who have to 
be taught to understand what self-government means and 
to feel an earnest desire to obtain it. Let us remember that 
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our English fellow-subjects are not easy to persuade^ You 
must convince them that not only a few but the great hulk 
of our people desire self-government. And in th|s con- 
nection 1 cannot do better than remind you of the earnest 
advice given to us by Mr. Dadabhai ^aoroji in his 
presidential address in Calcutta in 1906. Said our revered 
leader : * While we put the duty of leading us on to selfi 
government on the heads of the present British statesmen, 
we have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing our 
Indian people for the right understanding, exercise and 
•enjoyment of self-government, and on the other hand, of 
convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I. put before th^ Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration. To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Rights" , to 
His Majesty the King- Emperor, to the House of Commons 
and to the House of Lords.' ^The next thing I suggest' 
said Mr. Dadabhai, * for your consideration is that the 
well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of patriotiism. 
With this fund we should ^organize a body of able 
men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and how to exerase and 
enjoy them ; also to send to England another body of able 
speakers, and to pi ovide means to go throughout the country: 
and by large rneetings to convince the British people that we . 
justly claim and must have all British rights of belf-Govern^ 
ment.' 
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‘ Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth of 
India in every nook and corner— peacefully of course — if we- 
really mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy him that 
we are in earnest. All India must leafn the lesson— of 
sacrifice of money and of earnest personal work. By doing 
that I am sure that the British conscience will triumph and 
the British people will support the present statesmen in their 
work of giving India responsible self-government in the^ 
Shortest possible period. We must have a great agitation in 
England as well as here.’ 

Further on, our grand old leader said : ‘ Agitate ; agitate 
means inform. Inform, inform the Indian people what their 
rights are and why and how they should obtain them and 
inform tfie British people and why they should grant them.' 

‘ The organization which I suggest^ and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the provinces will., 
serve many purposes at once— to inform the people of their 
rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim those 
rights by petitions and when the rights are obtained, to exer_ 
cise and enjoy them.' 

It was a matter ot regrcjt and reproach to us that we had 
not carried out this earnest advice of our revered leader sa 
long. The Minto-Morley reforms of 1909 lulled us into the 
belief that we had got a liberal instalment of reform. But 
the experience of the last few years had shown that those, 
reforms have not given any effective voice to the represen- 
tatives of the people in the administration of^the country's, 
affairs i and now that the need for a substantial measure o£ 
reform towards self-gov’ernment is more keenly i*ealised and 
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the time forces are in a special degree favourable to the 
cause of freedom and self-government, I hope that we shaM 
loyally respond to the exhortation of our departed Grand 
Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for self-government 
on the lines indicated by him. 1 may here inform you that 
a petition to Parliament is under preparation, and will soon 
be ready and begin to be circulated for signatures. 1 trust you 
will obtain as large a number of signatures to it as you can. 
It is essential that between now and the meeting of the next 
Congress, we should thoroughly organize ourselves in the 
way suggested by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and should preach 
the doctrine of self-government or Swaraj in every nook and 
corner of our provinces. We should establish self-govern- 
ment or Swaraj Leagues or Home-Rule Leagues, to propa* 
gate the idea and to enlist the intelligent and earnest support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope you will all 
endeavour to carry out this idea. I expect that the next 
Congress which will meet at Calcutta will be attended 
by ^ very large number of people. I presume you 
are aware that the joint session of the , All-India Congress 
Committee and of the Council of the Muslim League 
has recommended that on the day the Congress will be 
held in Calcutta a/ Congress Durbar should be held in every 
district at which 'a translation of the presidential address 
should be read and the resolutions on self-government 
which were passed by the last Congress and the Moslem 
League in December last at Lucknow should be adopted. 
1 feel certain that if we shall carry out the advice of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji we shall demonstrate that we deserve 
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self-governmeut and wq shall win the first substantial step 
towards it, urged in the scheme of the Congress and the 
Muslim League within twelve months of the end of the 
present war. Right and justice are on our side. 
The time spirit is with us. English statesmen have 
acknowledged that India has freely given her lives and 
treasure in the cause of the Empire • and that things cannot 
therefore be left as they are. If we do not win self-Govern- 
ment now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure 
success it is necessary that our agitation should be universal 
and intense. It is equally necessary that it should be 
strictly constitutional. Our position is clear and strong. 
We are not asking for separation from England. We are 
asking for self-government within the Empire under the 
British Crown. The cause of self-government does not 
require to be supported by arguments showing wherein a 
foreign system of administration has failed. Self-govern- 
ment is the natural system of government. An alien 
government even at its best entails many inevitable disad- 
vantages: Macaulay truly observed that <no nation can 
be perfectly well governed till it is competent to govern 
itself ; and we are familiar with the dicium of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann that * good government could never 
be substitute for government by the people themselves.' 
As Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji put it we claim self-government as 
our righl: as British subjects, and even if the British system 
of administration in Indian were much less open to just 
.criticism than it is, even then we should have been justified 
in asking for self-government. But while we frankly 
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acknowledge the good that the British Government has 
done us in many directions, we cannot shut our eyes td its 
many shortcomings. Take for instance the question of 
education. Think of the state of general education in India 
when the English came to this country and compare.it with 
what it is at present, and you cannot but feel greateful fdr 
what has been accomplished. But consider at the same 
time what remains to be done in the field of education 
Compare the progress jn education which self-governing 
Japan achieved in thirty years with what has been 
-achieved in double that period in India. In 1872, 
when japan introduced its system of national educa- 
tion only 28 per cent, of the children of school-going 
.age were at school ; by 1903 the percentage had risen to 90-1 
it stands most higher now. In India, after nearly 60 years 
•of the great education dispatch of 1854 and the organiza- 
tions that followed the percentage of the children of school- 
going age is still below 20 ! For decades past we have 
been urging that more and more should be done for the 
-education of the people, but the progress achieved has been 
woefully slow. Vou will remember our lamented brother 
Mr. Gokhale introduced his Elementary Education Bill 
which would have permitted elementary education being 
made compulsory in certain areas in certain conditions, and 
you will remember that the Bill was defeated by the opposi- 
tion of the bureaucracy that governs us. It is surprising 
that we have come to the ponviction that we shall never be* 
-able to properly promote the 'education of our people 
urdil we have a voice in the administration of onulr 
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affairs? Similarly there is much to complaip 6f in many 
other departments. Let us take the question of the employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher public services of the' country*. 
You know that the examination for admission into the Indiaix 
Civil Service is held in far-off England only. It is a mani- 
fest injustice to Indians. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji began aii; 
agitation in 18C7 that examinations for admission into the 
Indian Civil Service should be held simultaneously in India, 
and in England to enable the youtI\s of this country to have 
a fair chance of competing for the higher services of their 
own country. But half a century of agitation has not 
sufficed to secure that small justice to us. The result is, as 
has been pointed out by my friend Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzni in his recently published and excellent pamphlet on. 
the Public Services in India, that on the 1st April 1917, out of 
1,478 posts ordinarily reserved for the members of the 
Indian Civil Sendee, only 146 or about 10 per * cent, were 
held by statutory natives of India I It hardly needs saying 
that if India had been governed in the interests of Indians,, 
we should have found the very reverse of this vtz^ that 90 
per cent, of the posts in question were held by Indians and^ 
only 10 per cent, by Europeans. The state of affairs, out ob 
the Indian Civil Service was hardly better. The total 
number of appointments, carrying a salary of Rs. 500 
and upwards, was 5,390 in 1910, and of these only 17 
per cent, were held by Indians and 83 per cent. by 
Europeans and Eurasians ! This is on the civil side.V So* 
far as the army is concerned, it is entirely officered by our 
British fellow-subjects. Notwithstanding our repeated. 
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prayers, the commissioned ranks of the Indian army have 
never yet been opened to Indians. Notwithstanding all the 
fidelity, devotion and heroism with which Indians have 
served his Majesty and his predecessors for over a century 
they cannot yet rise beyond the position of subadar4major 
and risaldar-major I 

I will draw attention to only one other matter. We 
appreciate at its proper value the growth of Indian trade 
and commerce. But it is largely in the hands of Europeans. 
We have not been helped to obtain our fair share in it 
And our industries have not been developed as they could 
have been developed and as they ought to have been 
•developed. What is it that i^ responsible for these and 
many others of our grievances ? It is the existingf system 
of administration. Generally speaking, our English fellow* 
subjects who come to this country at the age of 25 or 21 
and who retire from it for good at 55, cannot take that keen 
-and abiding interest in promoting the interests of India and 
Indians as we Indians can do ; and, in matters where there is 
a conflict between the interests of India and Indians on the 
one side and of England and Englishmen on the other, many 
of them not unnaturally place the interests of their own 
country and people before our interests. These and many 
other economic and administrative considerations which 
vvitally affect the moral and material well-being of our people 
and determine our political status in the scale of nations, have 
ingrain^ 'the cbnviction in us, so well expressed by 
Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, that self-government is the only and 
chief remedy, and that in self^goyisrnraent lies our hopes 
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Sisters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustainedf 
effcwrt commensurate with the depth and earnestness of this 
conviction for achieving that which we consider to be best 
for our country and our people. Let us act without fear 
and without reproach, doing no wrong ourselves but not 
desisting from our duty even if a wrong should be done to 
us. It is a matter for thankfulness that unlike some of the 
other provincial Governments the Government of these 
provinces have taken up the correct attitude of not interfering 
with constitutional agitation for self-government. I have 
every hope that they will continue in that attitude and that 
so far as these provinces are concerned there will be no 
unnecessary obstacles placet^ in our path. But notwith- 
standing this, and whether our work lies here or in other 
provinces, it is essential that in taking up senous constitu- 
tional agitation, we all should have a clear mind and a firm^ 
determination as to how we shall discharge our duty. We 
should take every care to do nothing that is wrong, nothing 
that will e?ipose us to just reproach. But if in spite of it,, 
trouble should overtake us in the exercise of our constitu- 
tional rights, we must suffer it with calm- determination and 
not run away from it. If we shall so bear ourselves, I 
feel sure that either obstacles will not arise in our path, or 
if they do, they will not take long to melt. We have really 
no enemies to be afraid of, if we do not harbour an enemy 
within ourselves, which makes us slaves of fear and' of 
personal selfish considerations. The path of our duty is clear:. 
Let us tread it as men. 

Sisters and brethren, I have detained you very long,. 
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but before I resume my seat 1 should like to say just a few 
words which I wish would reach the ears of our fellow 
subjects of the Indian Civil Service and the nonofficial 
European community in India. They both possess great 
influence and power in this country and they can influence 
opinion in England also^ Many of them have lived long in 
or been connected with this country. We are entitled to 
claim sympathy from, them in our aspirations and help and ^ 
co-operation in realizing them. It is possible that so pie of 
of our proposals appear to some of them as impracticable 
and even extravagant. We are prepared to justify them^ 
and where we cannot, to modify them. We do not claim 
infallibility for our judgment. 1 appeal to them to approach 
a consideration of our proposals in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy, and to help in bringing about a change in 
the constitution of the Government of our country which 
will be in consonance with the principles of liberty, justice 
and the free and unmolested existence and development 
of every people, for which the British Empire has been 
making an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure and 
which alone can ensure the right measure of happiness and 
prosperity to India and glory to England. I have the 
privilege of knowing several men among them who, though 
they do not see eye to eye with us, take a large-minded view 
of the relations which should exist between India and Eng- 
land in the future, who desire that justice should be done to 
India's claims, I appeal to them actively to throw the 
weight of their influence in favour of justice and freedom. 
And I hope I do not appeal in vain. 
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But however that may be, my countrymen, let uS 
remember that the duty of working out our salvation lies 
prindpally upon ourselves. Let us do it faithfully aiid 
tinflmchingly. Let us organize ourselves without any 
further lass of^ time, and arrange to preach the great 
Mantra^ the humane religion of self-government or Swataj 
or home-rule in every home, in all parts of our country# 
Let us teach every brother and sister, Hindu, Musalman, 
Parsi, Christian, &c., young and old, humble as weh as 
high, to understand the meaning of self-government, to 
desire it and to work for it, each to the extent of his or her 
ability with all the earnestness he or she can. In one 
word, let us put our soul into the business, and God 
willing success will crown our efforts sooner than many 
of us at present imagine. ' 



SIMULATANEOUS faXAMINATidNS. , 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
l^y the Hon. Pandit M. M. Malaviya at the meeting of the 
Imperial (legislative Council held on September 1917, on 
the question of simulataneous examinations:— 

Sir I beg to move that : — 

^This council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that the Government of India should move the 
Secretary of State to arrange that th6 examination for the 
Indian Civil Service should henceforth be held slmulata* 
neously in India and in England, successful candidates 
■ being classfied in the list according to merit. 

'' As we all know, Sir, this question is an old one. 
in 1793 there w^s the East India Company Act passed 
while appointments under the East India Company were 
limited to certain members who bad the sole riglit of con- 
ferring employments in the higher civil appointments in 
the service of the company. But when the Charter Act of 
1833 came to be framed, a clause was introduced recogni* 
sing the natural right of Indians to efnplovment in the 
higher services of their country. That clause was descri- 
bed by Macaulay as 'that wise, that benevolent that, noble- 
clause.' It recognised that though India had come under 
thei dominion of England, it was the natural bfdh right of 
Indians, that if they were qu^ified by education and charac- 
ter they should be employed in all the higher offices under 
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the crown. In the course of the discussion that arose oit 
the bill which subsequently became law, many excellent 
sehtimenfs were expressed ; butiJ will, invite the attention of 
the council to only one utfer^ince viz.^ that by Sir Charles 
Grant in which he said : — 

If one circumstance more than another could give 
me satisfaction, it was that the main principle of this Bill 
had the approbation of the House and that the House was 
now legislating for India and the peoples of India on the 
great and Just principle that in doing so the interests of the 
people of India should be principally consulted and that 
the other interest of wealth of commerce and of revenue 
should depend upon the legislature promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of that great Empire which providence has 
placed in our hands.'* 

When this great and first principle was recognised 
that the interest of the people of India should be principally 
consulted in all arrangements for the administration of this 
country, it was to be hoped that the employment of Indians 
in the higher service would come about, but not a single 
Indian had been appointed. When in 1853, a renewal of 
the charter of the company came to be discused in Parlia- 
ment,, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley and other gentlemen drew 
prominent attention to the fact, and it was hoped some 
Vemedy would be forthcoming ; it was not however 
until 185i, that the system of competitive t examinations was 
introduced for the civil service. Hailbury, College was abo- 
lished ir> 1855, competitive examinations were held in. 1855 j. 
Indians were still not able to compete after the Mutiny^ 
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after the Crown took the direct control of the Governtneiit" 
of India, the pledge of 1833 was repeated and reaffirmed' 
by the Proclamation of the Queen and in the House of Com- 
mons, that Indian subjects of Her Majesty would be entitle^ 
to hold any post if they were qualified ; we all kno^ the 
gracious words of the Proclamation on which I need 
not dwell. It was hoped after the proclamation that 
at any rate the claims of Indians would not be ignored 
but nothing came of it. In 1860, a committee was 
appointed by the Secr^jtary of State to suggest the best 
means for admitting Indians into the service. The 
conlniittee considered two proposals. The first was to allot 
a certain poi tion of the total number of posts declar ed in 
each year to be competed for by Indians in India, and the 
•second was to hold simultaneously two examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service one in India and one in England,, 
candidates sitting for either examination . having to answer 
the same papers to be examined by the same examiners^, 
and to be classified in one list in order of merit. It is 
important to draw attention to the Report of this Committee 
which consisted of Sir J. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles,. 
Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Maciiaughten and Sir E. Peiry, all of 
whom were ^11 well acquainted with India, ihey reported, 
as follows : — 

* Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might 'be attained. The fii^st is by tiliotting a. 
certain portion of the total nttlnber of appoiritnientsK 
declared in each year to be Competed * for' in India by 
native^; and by all other natural-born subject^ of His. 
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Majesty resident in India. The second is to hold simulta- 
neously two examinations, one in England and one in India 
l>oth being, as far as practicable, identical in their nature 
and those who compete m both countries being finally 
classified one list, according to merit, by the Civil Service 
'Commissioners. The Committee have no hesitation in 
giving the preference to the second scheme as being the 
fairest, and the most in , accordance with the principles of a 
general competition for a common object. In order to aid 
them in carrying out a scheme of %this nature, the Com- 
mittee have consulted the Civil Service Commissioners. 
The Civil Service Commissioners do not anticipate much 
-difficulty in arranging for this.' * 

This Report was unfortunately not acted upon ; it was 
.not even made public so far as 1 am aware, until 1876. 
In the meantime, in 1867, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji took up 
the question, and with the help of the East India Associ- 
.ation agitated the question in Parliament. Mr. Fawcett 
moved a Resolution m the House of Commons urging 
‘that examinations should be held simultaneously in London, 
in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. He urged that unless 
this was done the people of India would not have a fair 
-chance of competing for thesc'^ appointments ; that if some 
scheme like that he urged was not carried out the promise 
held out in the Charter Act of 1833, and in the Procla- 
mation of 1858, would not be faithfully fulfilled. 

‘ II was no doubt true, said he ' ‘ that the natives of 
India might i compete in these examinations, but as they 
could only do so by coming to London, at great expense, 
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and then might be unsuccessful, to say that the exami- 
nations were practically open to' them was an ^icJte^^hiockery^ 
V' His proposal was that there should be e^^miinations at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; there should be the same 
papers and the same tests as in London, and that the- 
successful candidates, whether English or native, should? 
spend two years in England. There would be no difficulty 
in carrying out the plan fpr the examination papers might 
be sent under seal to - India, and the examination being, 
fixed for the same day as in London, the candidate's papers 
might by sent to England under seal and inspected by the 
same examiners, the name of the successful candidates at 
all four examinations being arranged in'the order of merit. 

'The then Secretary of State expressed sympathy with^ 
.the object of the Resolution, as has often been done in the^ 
case of question^ affecting Indians, but he did not approve 
of the idea of holding simultaneous examinations ; he stated 
that he was going to introduce a Bill by which a certain, 
number of posts would be secured to Indians. Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out that that would not satisfy the aspirations of 
Indians and would not do full justice to them but he agreed 
that the course proposed might be tried and withdrew his 
Resolution. After th^it the Act of 1870 was passed whichi 
empowered the Government of India to frame rules to admit 
Indians to a certain number of appointments in the Civil 
Service that proved unsatisfactory. In 1886 the Public 
Service Commission was appointed, and it went into the 
question of simultaneous examinations. A lot of evidence 
was given ih favour of such examinations being held ia 
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India and in England but the Commission reported against 
it. In 189^^111 co-operation with Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji^ 
who was. .then a meniber ot the House of Commons, 
Her beet Paul brought forward a motion urging the 
holding of simultaneous examinations in England and India 
The Resolution was carried but unfortunately the Secretary 
of State was not in sympathy with. it. He sent it to the 
'Government of India, Excepting the Government of Madras 
all Local Government reported against it and the Govern- 
ment of India did not give effect to it, 

Thus, though we have the statute ofl833 in our favo^ir, 
though we have the proclamation ' of 1858 in our favour, 
though the committee appointed by the Secretary of State 
reported in favour of simultaneous examinations, and 
though the House of commons resolved in 1893^ that such 
examinations should be held in the two countries, the pro- 
posal has never yet been accepted by the Government, 
The question of the larger employment of Indians was 
taken up in 1911, in this Council by my friend Mr. Subba 
Rao, who moved, a Resolution on the subject. In consequ- 
ence of that, the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
was appointed in 1912. Unfprtunately the commission 
have reported against it and one more unfortunate circunis- 
tance to be j^mentioned in this connection is that while 
before the commission of . 1886, a number of European 
gentlemen, forty-nine of them deposed in favour of simuL 
taneous examinations, before the commission of 1913 no 
European witness except one spoke in favour of it. 

What is worse, and has pained us most is that a 
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tjumber of European witnesses, both official and notvofficial 
seemed to delight in giving as bad a character to Indians 
as they could. The result is that the majority of the 
commission have reported against the proposal, ,. But, Sir, 
our conviction is that justice will not be dope to the claims 
of Indians unless the examinations for the Civil Service are 
held simultaneously in India and in England. . The, result 
of the examinations being held only in England has beep 
that up to 1910 only 80 Indians had succeeded ip entering 
the service by the door of examination as against over? ^,600 
Europeans. And out of 1,478 officers, who on the 1§1 April 
1917, held posts ordinarily reserved for the members of the 
Indian Civil Service including 72 Statutory Civilians and 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts 
only 146, or about 10 per cent, appeared to be statutory 
’ natives of India. Surely this is not a state of things which is 
consistant with or carries out the spirit of the Act of 1888 or 
the proclamation of 1858. 1 ihink it was in the debate of 1853 
one speaker had asked haw many Englishmen would send 
their sons to India to compete for the Civil Service Exami- 
nation on the off-chance of getting admission into it. 
Speaking in London , about 1878, Mr. Bright said that to 
hold the exaniination in England; alope apd to tell the 
people of India that they bad equal opportunities witlf 
Englishmen was akin to telling them that; they must be 
eight feet 'six inches in height before ihey cOuld be 
admitted into the Civil Service. In view of ali that has 
been said above,, the question is whether this r^oommen^ 
^atiop of the ,<Jommission is ope which the Government 
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ought to accept* - I submit most respectfully that it ought 
not'to: 

‘ In addition to' our natural claim to which I have 
already referred and which has been repeatedly supported 
by many high-minded Englishmen, we have now a different 
state of things. The Governhaent of India as it is constitu- 
ted at '^resent has been described by a member of the 
Indian Civil Service in a manner which brings out the 
disadvantages of the present system in very clear words* 
Sir , Frederick Lely wrote in 1906 as follows. 

^ Perhaps the position may most vividly be brought 
home to oUr minds by imagining the same in England. 
Suppose that in England foreigners were ruling say the 
Japanese Who committed the province to one of their 
statesmen who had never been in Europe before and 
surrounded him with a group of men of his own race who- 
got their knowledge of the country chiefly ftbm books and 
papers at Whitehall, who for the most part could not talk 
the English language, whosp unreserved intercourse with. 
Englishmen was limited to a few Japanese speaking callers 
-in London, and who, when not in London, divided their 
time between the Scotch Highlands and the Riviera. 
What sort of Government would it be ? it might seem 
admirable to the people of Tokio but would it be to the 
men of Yorkshire and Cornwall ? ' 

I submit, Sir, that this is the result of practically 
refusing admission to His Majesty's Indian subjects into 
the Indian Civil Service, if the examination had been 
held in India, since 1855, I think it is not unreasonable to 
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think that though ouf English fdlow-stibjects‘ hav^e vEiy 
great advantage? in th^ way of educational facilities, and 
facilities for coaching, and in the fact that the examination 
is held thibugh their own mother-tongue, I, think it not 
unreasonable to • think that there would have been a far 
larger proportion of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
than we have at present. When in 1833 the claims of 
Indians tq the higher ranks of the services were recognised 
education had made * but little progress. The famous 
minute of Lord Mateauly had not been written, there wore 
no colleges, no Universities but a few schools. In 
spite of that fact the Government of the day recognised 
that it was only fair that those Indians who could show 
that by their education, integrity and character they were 
qualified for admission, ought to be admitted into the 
higher ranks of the services. Since that time we haVe had 
Universities established irl several parts of India and they teve 
turned out thousands of graduates. They have competed 
yfery successfully with their English fellow subjects in all 
walks ot life to which they have been admitted. In the judi- 
cial line, Indian 'Judges have shown how high they stand both 
in point of clialUtier and ability; they have proved themselvqs 
to be the equal's of their English brother Judges. In other 
directions also Indians have proved their capacity in highr 
Offices,' under the British Government, in Native States, as 
hCids ot districts, , as ^Commissionersi ^as members of Exef 
cutive^3ounCils, AS^'Dewans of Indian States, those Indians 
who have had OppOdunifies ^ afforded to them or those Who 
have been able to force admission into the service ihave 
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shown that if they are given an equal chajnce they are aWe 
tQ;render a very good account of themselves. . All .that yje 
have asked for in ;this connection from the beginnitjig is 
motihat we should be, put ona. favoured footing hut that we 
should be put on a footing of equality.- We say that if two 
young men are to run a race, , all, fair rules of the game 
require that . we should start both of them from the same 
^centre, ahd not; compeLone to^ start several miles behind the 
other and yet expect the j man .wjho.i started several miles 
behind the other to succeed in the/; competition. We want 
that Indian youths should de subject^ to the same test to 
^hich English youths are subjected^ We do not want 
^y ditie» entiation in that lespeCt. . .What we do say is that 
if Englishmen aife allowed to sit for . the examination in their 
own country^ Indians should: also l?e .allowed to sit in their 
own \:oUntry for the same examination. . ; One might very 
well say that the. more natural, the more reasonable, ^he 
more: just course would be that examinatipps for adrnission 
into, the Civil Services of India should be held in India alope^ 
I»it the time for it is not yet. In view o.f the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, remembering; JaPw we are situat- 
ed at presem^ in view of the difficulties that have hitherto 
lain in our path,, and ; of the desire > we all , h^ve that we, 
Jpdian and European fellow-subjccts, should mpyp together 
in brotherly co-operation, and withf, as little dislocation ras 
possible our prayer at present is, as it«has p^n fpr the last 
fifty! years, that the examination for :admi8siop iptp the 
Indian Civil Service should be held simuhaoeousfy ip; India 
and iin England. . r. ^ 
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j Sir, the not hoMing of this examination in India has 
•e:jfpospd us to great disadvantages, political; f^conomic and 
administrative. The political disadvantages are obvious. 
Here we are discussing the j question of self-Govemment, 
and of the larger admission of Indians into the higher 
services. < We are told we have not held charge of high 
offices, we have not been cj^ialing \\jith large , problems = and 
lit is not right that we shpuld ask to be entrusted with thes^ 
problems at once. Well, if we have been shut out from 
these advantages, from the exercise of these high functions 
the fault is not purs, I submit. Sir, that it is an unreason- 
able proposition that because we have so long:beeVi kept out 
of these advantages, therefore we should be kept dut of them 
in fnturf. ‘ y 

I peed not refer again to the remarks of Mr. Gokhale^ 
to which my Hon'ble friend Mr. Sarma referred ^yesterday 
in which he pointed out that the moral evil of thfe present 
system was even greater and more serious than the political 
and economic disadvantages. The people of thi^ country 
desire that they ;should be able to feel,* that they stand 
on a footing of perfect equality with their fellow-subjedts in 
England and the United Kingdom. That is practically 
denied to them by the refusal to hold the examinations 
simultaneously which leads to the inevitable result that but 
few can, enter through the door in London* 

* So far as the economic evils are concerned, Jthey wtre 
again and again pointed out by the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
It do pot \vant to detain the Council by ^^ling with them^ 
at ijengtb, but I will refer to a iew facts to show how 
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serious tfte economie evil is. According to a return pre* 
sented t4 the House of Commons, in excluding the* 

rank and file of the British Aimy, the total of the saldrites^ 
pensions and allowances received in 1889-1^0 by public ser- 
vants and retired Government officials drawing salaries of 
Rs. 1,000 and over ^annually, amounted to about 18^ ctores, 
while the real revenue was about 61^ crores. Of this, only 
about 3 crores was received by, 17,000 Indians, while the 
remaining 16^ crores went to the pockets of 28,000 Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. That the lot of Indians has not 
improved materially since then is evident as my friend 
Pandit Hariday Nath Kunzru points out in his valuable 
pamphlet on the Public Services in India from the statistics 
published by the Government of India in 1912, which show 
that Oiit of 6,390 posts to which monthly salaries of TRs. 500^ 
and upwards were attached, no less than 83 per cent, were 
held by Europeans and Eurasians. 

. Eoug ago, Sir William Hunter pointed ouff^that the 
salaries paid in India are very high, that India cahnot afford 
o pay at the high^ rate at which the services are” remune- 
rated at present, in his pamphlet ^ England's Work in 
India' he wrote * 

‘ The truth is that we have suddenly applied our own 
English ideas of what a good Government should do to an 
Asiatic country where the people pay not one*tenth per head 
of the English tate of taxation. 1 myself believe that if we are 
to give a really efficient administration to India, many services 
must be paid ‘ for ^ at lower fates even than at present. 
For those rates' are fegulated in" the higher bntndhea 
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of the administration by the cost of ^officerfe brought 
from England. You cannot work with imported labour as- 
cheaply as you can with native labour, and 1 regard the 
more extended employment of the natives not only was an 
act of justice but as a financial necessity. 4.... The salaries of 
the covenanted services are regulated, not by the rates of 
local labour, but by the cost ot imported officials. If we 
-are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we 
must govern them by means of themselves and pay for the 
administration at the market rates for native labour.' 

** You must recognise the fact that if you want to carry 
on the administration of India efficiently and cheaply, yoti 
must employ a larger number of Indians than have been ' 
employed hitherto ; so that from the economic point of 
.view it is obviously necessary that a lju*ger number of 
Indians should be admitted into the Civil Service. Then, 
Sir, there is thei advantage of administrative experience 
which can only be acquired if Indians are admitted into the 
higher ranks of. the service. Mr. I>adhabhoy summed up 
the whole situation in his own inmitable manner in a few 
words. He pleaded for a beginning for self-government 
being made by fee institution of simultaneous exaitiinations, 
in India and in England and he ur^ed that that beginning 
will be the key, the rabst effective remedy for the chief 
economic and basic evils of the present system. 

^ A three-fold wrong is inflicted, ' said he, ‘ upon us, ^ 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of dverythingi^ 
in skort worth living for, and this beginning Will begin tO^ 
stiike at the ro^t of the muddle; The ' reform of 
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alteration of the services from European to Indian is the: 
keynote of the whole^' / 

Of course Mr. Dadabhoy did not mean that 
there should be an immediate or an early replacement of 
Europeans by Indians as a whole ;• what he urged was that 
a beginning should be made in order that Indians should, 
be able to obtain an increasingly large share in the higher 
services of their country. 

This, Sir^ was the state of affairs before the wan ‘What 
is the position of affairs now ? The war, as Mr. Lloyd 
George has said, has changed things enormously ; as one 
of the members of the commissmn has obseived, centuries 
of progress' have been effected by this war. N aturally ia 
consequence of it, things have begun to be looked at for a. 
changed angle of vision; and we have been looking forward, 
that our claims, which are based on justice, based on right 
claims, which were solid and strong before the war and 
without any reference to the war will now be regarded as- 
much stronger by reason of the part which Indians have 
had the privilege of playing in this great world war. I 
would like ta quote here a few remarks from a speech of 
the Marquis of Crewe. In his speech, at the Guildhall in 
London he said 

/ It is perhaps even more striking '^certainly no less 
gratifying, that those representing the various races in India, 
races representing a civilization of almost untold antiquity 
r^ces which have been remarkable in arms,’ and the science 
of Govemmient . that should in so whole-hearted a mariner 
rally round the. British Government most; of all round the 
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King-Bfft^ror iit such a moment as 'this and I am certain 
that the House will desire to ■ express through those who ^ 
are efntiled to speak for tt, its appreciaiion of their altitiide 
and its recognition of the part they have played/ 

And Lord Haldane^ said : — • 

< Indian soldiers are fighting for the ^ liberties of 
humanity as rtiuch as we ourselves. India has freely given 
her lives and treasure in humanity’s great cause ; hence 
things cannot be left as ^^hey are. We have been thrown* 
together in this mighty struggle ‘ and made to realise ouri 
oneness, so pr(;)ducing relations, between India and England 
which did not exist before/ ' 

Now, Sir, in vie\v of this momentous event, I subpait 
the problem should be looked at in a much more sym* 
pathetic spit^it than it has been heretofore. Our claim to have 
simultaneous examinations for admissipn into the Indian 
Civil Service hek|fcin India as well as in England, was 
quite strong befo^Pthe war, and without reference to the 
war ; but the attitude of ‘ India during the war has given 
added strength to that claim: His Majesty's Government 
have recently announced the goal of British policy in India; 
In that announcentent Vve have been told that, 

- The policy of His Majesty^s Government, with which 
the Government of India " are in complete accord, is (hat of 
increasing the association of indians in evely branch 
of adininistrauon anid thfe graduah development of self-^ 
governing ‘institutions “with a view to the progressive 
teftlisatlon of responsible government in India as an integwil 
pakt of Ihe British Empire.' 
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His Excellency the Viceroy .eIsOt in the memorable 
4 sp^h, to which it was. pur privilege tp listen on the 5th, 
of this month, told us that the incre?ised association 
of Indians in the higher services was one of the matters 
^ which was close to his heart and. to that of the Government. 
We also,.have the statement of Mr. Montagu in the 
speech which he delivered a short time before he was 
appointed as Secretary of State, apd which he reaffirmed 
after he had been appointed Secretary of State, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that the Government of 
India should be radically altered.- I will : not take up the 
time of the Council by reading large extracts from that 
.important speech but I will draw attention to only one 
important passage in it where he says. — . 

^ Your executive system in India has brpjcen down 
because it is not constituted for the complicated duties of 
modern government But you canMA reorganise the 
Elxecutive Government of India, remocBp the Viceroyalty 
and give the Executive Government more freedom from 
this House of Comm^ops and tb.e Secretary of Stale unless 
you make it more responsible to the people pf India/ 

Now that is the position, , that the Executive Goverrx- 
ment has to be made more, responsible to the people of 
'India. With ithe altered state of things which the war hae 
brought about, the recognition pi the .comradeship of 
Indians and Europeans, in rarms, the recognition pf the 
free contributions and the loyal .services rendered during 
tte war, and above. aJl i with, a full irecpgnitipn of the fact 
that the present system has outgroiiyD. itself and] (mist be 
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^altered, SO that the jGpvemment, j^ball be made responsible 
to the people of India, / we have to approach this pcobleit^ 
for, solution. And I submit Sir, that of alj the question^ 
relating to Constitutional reforms there is none which is 
inpre important, which .lies at the root of the problem, 
more than this question of instituting examinations for 
admission into , the Civil Service simultaneously in India 
and in England. 

There is one other aspect of the question which I thinh 
I ought to ask the Council to- bear in mind in this connection. 
Things have changed, they have changed greatly. The 
iprayer for simple justice which we have gone on repeating 
and, I say it with regret,. repeating vainly for fifty years, 
cannot be disregarded. Indians feel that, in being excluded 
from the higher appointments of the services of their owa 
country, they are being very unjustly dealt with. They 
find that the peoples of many other countries have <made 
and are makings great progress in all directions, that in 
many of them the systems of government have undergone 
a change to the great benefit of the people. They find tha,t 
a new life has come over Japan. , 

In the last fifty years Japan has reorganised itself and 
lhas won a place amongst the foremost nations of the 
world. When they contrast the condition of Japan wdth 
what it waSiin the last fifty years^ with the progress made 
an the condition of India during dhe last sixty years, since th$ 
f^roclamalion of 1858j, they-cai>not help drawing inference 
and making comments which are hn/avourabJe to thjgf 
system pf Government Indians clearly^ wapt to 
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fee], they want to realise Iridiaj 'as subjects, <5f His 

Majesty the King^Emperoir Gfedrge V and his ^uccessors^ 
they ban and they shall rise to the same height in their 
own country to which the* Japanese have risen under tfte 
Mikado. They feel that other countries, even Asiatic coun- 
tries, have been making great progress and they fend a diff- 
erence in the treatment given to the youth of this country. 
The British Government have . established Colleges and 
Universities in our midst and have given us good education. 
We feel grateful for it. But the Governments of other coun- 
tries have done one thing more, which the Government of 
this country has not done to the same extent. After having. 

■ educated the youths of those countries, they have opened 
all the portals of higher service to those youths In this 
country these higher portals have been practically closed 
against us, and as has again and again been pointed out by 
several English writers, if you will not allow the advant- 
ages which ought ft) flow from the acquisition of higher 
knowledge to come, to those who have received that know- 
ledge, you will necessarily create dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. Having regard therefore to the justice of our claim, to- 
the entirety of the circumstances and considerations which 
have come into existence because of the war having regard 
to the circumstances of surrounding countries, and of the' 
civilised world generally, the Government ought not to* 
hesitate any longer in instituting simultaneous examinations, 
for admission into the Indian Civil Service ki India and itt 
England*' ^ • 

The Hon^ble the Vice-President I have to remind 
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the Ho^'ble Pandit that he has already exceeded the tiiue; 
limit/' 

The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya:—^^* 1 a^ 
sorry, Sir, 1 was not conscious of it. The subject • is one* 
which touches the hearts of us all, and I hope you will 
kindly allow me just a few minutes more to bring my re^ 
marks to a close." 

The Hon'ble the Vice-President: — 'I hope the Hon'ble 
Pandit will be as brief as possible.'' 

The Hpn'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: — ^4 was 
going to deal with th^ question of the character of Indians 
which has largely, it seems, influenced the decision of tha 
majority of the Cominissiony but I will reserve it, if it should 
become necessary for me to do so, for my reply. But before 
concluding, Sir, 1 wish to make an earnest appeal to the 
Government to take up this question in an earnest spirit and 
to solve it. . There ought to be no necessity for discussing 
it at any great length. We have got the authoritative opin-* 
ion of the Parliamentary CompLiittee o^ 1860, we have got 
the authority of the House of Commons of 1893, we have got 
the opinions of many gentlemen who appeared before die 
Public Services Commission in 1886 and of many mofe 
who appeared before the Royal Commission of 1912, in- 
favour of simultaneous exanainahonsr We i^naember that 
the Committee of 1860 pointed out that there -Gould be no 
better* way of hononrably fulfilling the pledges which , had. 
been given than by instituting such . ^xaininations. I wish, 
also to make an, appeal to my friend^ the members of the 
Indiaii Civil Service. My friend the Hon'hlP 64r- Sastriar 
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made an appeal to them yesterday. I v^ish, if I may, to 
support it, I would earnestly ask them to look at the question 
-from the point of view that the honour of the English sove- 
reign, the honour of the English Parliament, the honour of 
Ihe English nation, is involved in the fulfilment of the pled- 
ges which have been given to us during the last eighty 
years. Many of your own statesmen have said that those' 
pledges have not been faithfully fulfilled. Lord LyttOn once 
said that they had been made a dead letter and Lord Salis - 
bury cynically urged that there was no good in keeping up 
an hypocrisy. But I am sure the documents containing the 
pledges will not be treated by the great English nation as 
a mere ' scrap of paper/ I am sure they realise that the 
'horiour of every Englishman the honou’- of evei^ Britisher, is 
involved in the hcnoufable fulfilment of those pledges and 
that those pledges can only be faithfully fulfiled by the 
^holding of examinations for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service simultaneously in Englahd and in India. One of 
the members of the bureaucracy has appealed to the 
members of the IndiariCivil Service to decide their duty with 
reference to this question. I feel that it lies with them more 
than with any other body of men to help us to realise what 
we 'believe to be our birthright. In concluding his book on 
^bureaucracy Mr. Bernard Houghton ^ays: — 

The Ho'ble the Vice-President: — “The Hon’ble 
Member must not read quotations at this period of his 
•speech. He has already exceeded the time limit. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohail Malaviya:— “1 will 
iak«5 only al mihufie, Sir.'* ' 
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'The Hor^'ble the Vice-President: — ^‘Veiy well^ 
mve you a minute more.'^ 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: — 
" Mr. Bernard Houghton ^ys:— 

*And the members ot the Indian Civil Service, easily 
tbe finest in the world/ 1 am sure this will gratify the hearts 
of my friends, 'may recall with pride, even when handings 
over the sceptre of supreme xontrol they have wielded so- 
long, that their dominion in India has not been without its 
glories. To have replaced turbulence and disorder by peace 
to have established courts of impartial justice, to have cast, 
over the country a close network of roads and railways — alf 
these are achievements which will ever redound to the hon- 
our of themselves and of England. But perhaps the greatest 
of boons, although an indirect one, which' India has received, 
at their hands has been the birth of a genuine spirit of pat- 
riotism. It is a patriotism which seeks its ideals, not in mili- 
tary glory or the apotheosis of a king but in the advance- 
ment of the people. Informed by this spirit, and strong iix 
the material benefits flowing from British rule, India now 
knocks at the portal of democracy. Bureaucracy has served 
its purpose. Though the Indian Civil Service were manned. 
by angels from heaven, the incurable defects of a bureau- 
cratic government must pervert their best intentions and 
make them foes to political progress.' 

Not all of them, 1 am sure, Sir. 

'It must now stand aside, and, in the interest of that 
country it has served so long and so truly, make over the 
dominion to other hands. Npt in dishonour, but in honour^ 
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^proudly, as shipbuilders ^who deliver to seamen the complet- 
^ed ship may they now yield up the directior# of India. For 
it is the inherent defects of the system which no body of 
menj however devoted, can rem^e, which render inevitable 
change to a new polity. By a' frank recognition of those 
defects the service can furnish a supreme instance alike of 
loyalty to the land of their adoption and of a true anc^ self- 
denying statesmanship.' 

" I earnestly hope Sir, that my friends of the Indian 
tivil Service will approach this question befc^re us in 
the spirit in which this appeal has been made to 
them by one of the former members of their Service, and 
1 trust that, approaching in that spirit, they will help us to 
pbtain such a solution for which we ask of this very import- 
ant problem whick concerns our welfare." ^ 



ENHANCEMENt* OP ftAILWAV* PARES. 

. . 1 . .J '.’t ‘ ^ 

] Taxation WitiJout Legislation. . 

The following is the fvill '> text rpf th§ speecl^ made 
'Pandit Madan Mohan Majaviya at the Imperial Legislative 
Council pn the motion on reduction of railway fare^ 
4n March 1918, i ^ . 

vSir, — 1 beg to, move that This Council , recommet>^ 
to the Goverpcy-Gqpeial in , Council that h^ §iipM}d 
pleased fo direct th^ Kailiway Board to order the withdrawal 
of the enhancements made during the year 1^17 ip the rates 
of the passenger fare over the Indian Railways/' , 

It will hs obvious,. Sir, that my resolution confines 
itself to the .enhapoementa tnade during the year 1917 W 
passenger fares, I do not refer here at all to the freight 
tax or any other profits^: which have been made during the 
iast year in addition lo tbose^ which were expected* The 
enhancerpents to which / my resolution refers v^ere intro- 
duced, as I said in my .speech during, the first stage of the 
discussion on the Financial Statement, on tfie ground thaf 
^hey were necessary to discourage travelling, ^and I urgf 
that it was not necessary for the attaipipent of that object 
that the rates should he enhanced as that object had be^n 
partly achieved by the Quitgdlmept of the train service, aJa4 
-cpuld be further achieved by '»a restriction op ij^e issue 
tickets and, wheije necessary, by a>reluiri\^of thqfares fv.hi^h 
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people might have paid for tickets when they could not 
obtain accommodation in thfe trains. I do not know, Sir^, 
upon w^Batotlfergrou^nd jcf any,’^ the^nligncements wjlj^be 
justified, but I submit that the reason which has so far been 
assigned for them certainly did ii6t.' justify them. Let us 
now see what the result of the enhancements has been.. 
We find from the Financial Stat^m^nt that while 62 crores 
<vas estimated as the railway revenue in ^ the budget of last 
y^ar, the result proved more fafbiii^able and the revised 
estimate was placed at 68,25 crores ; and the estikiate for 
the year has now been fixed at 70,50 crores. This 
^stibstklitial improvement occurred on almost all the princi|)al 
railways and was due, it has * been ^ stated, mainly to larger 
receipts from t^^e carriage. of troops and military stores andi 
from wheat and coal traffic. But the Financial Statement 
explains that the enhancemerit of rates and thle withdrawal 
of Concessions have also contributed towards the increased 
railway earnings of the current year. Owing to the 
Courtesy of the Hon. Sir Robert Gillan, I hold in my hand 
an abstract sho\Ving passenger traffic under each class and 
eartiings therefrom on Indian railways during the half-years 
ending 30th September, 1^16 and 1917. According to it, as 
compared with the coi^responding period of the previous 
half-year, in the half-year ending September last the third 
class shows a decrease of 29 million passengers or of 13*96* 
per c^t., but an increase d 59.32 lakhs equate td 6*71 pCr 
dent in the eairnings. Taking tbe 'whble 't>f ‘ffie pas^ngCf 
Irafficlfn the four classes, there waiS^ a decrease of 36^9 
milfidtis fri number Of passengers, of which 86 per ceiitL 
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was in the 3rd class ; while the earnings showed an increase 
of 61-92 lakhs, of which 95*3 per cent, was contributed by 
the 3rd class. 

Now, Sir, it hardly needs saying that it is the third class 
passenger who contributes nearly entirely to the profits of 
the railways. I showed the other day that compared to the 
expenditure incurred on his behalf by the railways his con- 
tributions have been more than handsome. The percentage 
of net earnings on capital outlay in 1915-16 and 1916-17 
was 5-99 and 6*96 per cent, respectively. Considering that 
the normal rates of interest on loans is only 3^ or 4 per cent 
this average of 6.96 for all the railways was sufficiently high. 
But the result of the enhancements made last year has been 
that in the first half-year in which they were introduced 
61-91 lakhs more, of which 95.8 per cent, came from the 3rd 
class passenger, was taken by the railways from the pockets 
of the travelling public and it is important to note that 
though the greater portion of this sum has come to Govern- 
pient, as the Financial Statement shows at page 91, 11 lakhs 
of it would go to the companies as their share of the profits 
earned in the first half of the current year, and of course a 
larger sum will go to them out of the profits of the second 
half of the year. This means a very substantial increase in 
the profits of companies owing to the enhancements effected 
in passenger fares. 1 do not see, Sir, how this can be justified ; 
and the only right course seems to me that the enhancements 
ought to be discontinued in the next year. It has never been 
said that the enhancements were made with the object of 
obtaining greater revenue but a large additional revenue has 
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as a matter of fact resulted from them, i. e., they have in 
reality meant so much extra taxation which was not con- 
templated. This being so the matter ought in fairness to be 
re-examined. What was earned last year cannot be returned; 
but during the next year, both in view of the surplus in hand, 
and in view of the fact that it is not necessary to 'discourage 
people from travelling, to keep up these enhancements, they 
should be withdrawn. 

PROCEDURE OPEN TO OBJECTION. 

Sir, such is my objection to the enhancements. 1 have 
also an objection to the manner in which they were brought 
about. The Railway Act does not, so far as I can see say by 
whom the rates and fares shall be determined. Neither the Act 
nor the general rules made under section 47 of itcontainany 
provision as to who should fix the rates and fares for pas- 
sengers. But in the contracts which have been entered into 
by Government with Railway companies, there is a provision 
for fixing the maxima and the minima rates. For instance, 
in the contract between the Secretary of State for India and 
the South Indian Railway Company, dated 21st December 
1910, it is laid down that : " 

“ The Secretary of Sta e shall from time to time auth- 
orise maximum and minimum rates within which the 
Company shall be entitled to charge the public for ser- 
vices rendered by way of or in connection with the convey- 
ance of passengers or goods on the undertaking and shall 
prescribe the aerveral classes and descriptions of passengers 
and goods, to which such rates shall be respectively applic- 
able, well as the extent to which, within the maxima and 
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/ I 

aiiinima so authorised, the Company may vary the said rates 
respect of the distance or weight or special conditions 
binder which such conveyance takes place or services are 
rendered/^ 

I should like to know, Sir, — I hope the Hon'ble Presi- 
dent of the Railway Board will tell us something of the 
procedure by which the variations between the maxima and 
minima rates are brought about I should particularly like 
to know how the enhancements in question were determin- 
-ed. So far as the report of the Railway Board shows 
^evidently what happened was that the Railway Board, felt 
that passenger traffic should be discouraged, and they held 
-a meeting with the Agents of Railways — at which it was 
agreed as a general principle that fares on fast trains should 
.be enhanced up to the existing maximum in order to discour- 
age travelling with a view to avoid undue overcrowding 
in passenger trains consequent on the reduction in train 
services*' and that at a subsequent meeting with the agents 
.and traffic managers held at Delhi a general enhancement 
was agreed upon, and it was decided that on all the principal 
.broad gauge lines the third class fare should be advanced 
to the existing maximum and on others, where the ordinary 
fares had been only two thirds of the maximum, that it should 
be advanced by 25 per cent. It was also decided at the same 
^meeting to increase the maxima of all classes to the limits 
mentioned, viz., from 18* and 9 to 24 and 12 pies per mile 
in the case of first and second class fares and from 4^ to 6 
pies per mile in the case of the intermediate class fare and 
irom 3 to 4 pies per mile^ in the case of third class fares 
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respectively. I should like to know, Sir, whether, as would 
appear from the Report, the matter was considered by the 
Railway Board only or whether the Executive Council of 
the Government of India also considered it and . accorded 
their sanction to the enhancements. They evidently did not 
and if this is so, it seems to me, Sir, that the procedure by 
which these enhancements were brought about and by 
which such enhancements can be brought about is open to‘ 
great objection, because it seems to be in the powder of the 
Railway Board, acting in consultation with the Agents of 
the Railway Companies, to impose what undoubtedly is a 
great deal of extra taxation on the people. I quoted the other 
day the opinion of Major Conway Gordon, a former 
Director-General of Indian State Railways to the effect that 
every rupee taken in excess of what the normal rate of inter- 
est on the State Debt requires constituted practically a. 
direct extra tax on transit. 

TAXATION WITHOUT CONSENT OF EXECUTIVE. 

It cannot be right, Sir, that the Railway Board, should* 
have the power either with or without the consent of the 
Executive Government, to impose a heavy extra taxation oni 
the people, without the matter at all coming before the Legis- 
lative council and without the public who have to pay the: 
enhanced fares having any opportunity given them to have a. 
say in the matter. 1 am strengthened in this view by the fact that 
as in the mattef of freights also there is no provision in the 
Railway Act for fixing rates for goods traffic. The Govern- 
ment found it necessary last year to have an Act passed by 
this Council as a war measure. The freight (on Railway 
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and steam Vessel) Tax Act, No. XIll of 1917, to authorise 
the levy by the railways of a certain charge on goods trafiBc* 
Evidently the Government were of opinion that they could 
not authorise the levy of a surcharge on goods without 
legislation. In England there are definite provisions in the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, for a revision of the 
schedule of maximum rates and charges applicable to mer- 
chandise traffic. It is provided that when a railway company 
proposes to revise its rates it shall submit its proposals to 
the Board of Trade and that the Board of Trade shall pass 
a provisional order on the proposals — ** after hearing all 
parties whom the Board of Trade consider to be entitled to 
be heard"— before them respecting the proposals. It is 
further provided that such a provisional order must be con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament which shall be a public 
general Act, ** and the rates and charges mentioned in a 
Provisional Order as confirmed by such Act, shall from and 
after the Act coming into operation, be the rates and charges 
which the railway company shall be entitled to charge and 
make." Thus before a Provisional- Order is passed the 
public who are interested in it have an opportunity of having 
their say to whether the proposed enhancements are right 
and proper, and they have also such an opportunity when 
the matter comes up before Parliament, before any increased 
rates and charges can be brought into operation, I thinks 
Sdr, that there should be some such provision in our Railway 
Act tool As regards the enhancements of passenger fares 
to which my resolution refers I am speaking without a full 
knowledge of what procedure was adopted in bringing them 
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about. I hope my hon'ble friend, the President of the Rail- 
way Board, will enlighten the Council on this point. But ixi. 
any event, in view of what I have said above, I would ask 
the Finance Member of the Government to consider 
whether the enhancements in question should not be* 
withdrawn in the next year. 

REPLY TO OFFICIAL CRITICISM. 

The following is the full text of Pandit Malaviya's reply 
on the same resolution : — 

With regard, Sir, to the remarks which my hon'ble friend, 
the Member for Commerce and Industry has made, 1 wish 
to emphasise that I do not complain of the curtailment of 
the train-services. I recognise that in war time a curtailment 
of the tram services is necessary. My point is that when the 
services were curtailed, it was not necessary to enhance the 
rates m order to discourage travelling with a view to prevent 
overcrowding in trains. The Hon’ble Member himself has 
said that in spite of the enhancements made there has 
been a great deal of overcrowding going on. That 
shows that the method that was adopted to remedy 
overcrowding could not effect that object. It was therefore 
unnecessary to adopt it. The means to remedy over- 
crowding are provided in the Railway Act and Rules.. 
According to them the number of seats which can be 
occupied in every compartment are fixed. Why do you 
not enforce that provision ? The accommodation that can 
be available in every train is definitely limited by law and 
if the Railway authorities will take the necessary trouble 
they would be able to see that only the proper number of 
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persons find accommodation in every train. There has 
been a sore complaint going on for a long time against the 
overcrowding that is permitted in normal times in trains. I 
expect the Hon'ble Member of Commerce and Industry and 
other Members of Government have read the letter of 
Mr. Gandhi which was recently^ published in the papers in 
that connection. It is very necessary that overcrowding 
in trains should be prevented, and towards this end it 
is necessary that strict instructions should be issued 
to the railway authorities to see that there is no over- 
crowding. But an enhancement of the passenger fares 
was not necessary to attain that object and it has not 
secured it. 

The Hon'ble Member said that'SO million less of people 
travelled during last year. 1 submit that this again was not 
solely on account of the enhancement, but also ' because 
there were no trains available. 

Then my hon’ble friend said that if the revenue were 
given up now, the difficulties of overcrowding which he has 
mentioned would arise again. 1 submit they would not. 
Try it, and you will find that the number of trains^ being 
limited, the permissible accommodation in compartments 
being fixed, there cannot be " too much of overcrowding, if 
you will take the necessary steps to prevent it. 

The Hon'ble Member also said th<it India \yas suffering 
far less than the allied countries. 1 do not dispute that, but 
the extent to which India is suffering should not be under- 
estimated. In all conscience the people have suffered and 
are suffering a great deal on account of the war. We 
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certainly do not want to see them, buffering more. In. view 
of the high prices that prevail, great hardships are already 
being suffered by the great bulk, of the people. Is it right 
that more should be added and unnecessarily to their 
sufferings by the enhancements in question ?* Nobody can 
deny, I am sure the Hon'ble Member for Commerce and In- 
dustry will not deny, that people-in general are undergoing 
very serious hardships. It is fortunate for #iem that these 
hardships are not of the same severity as in other allied 
countries which are in the thick of the war. But that does 
not afford any reason for adding to their , discomforts and 
troubles in a way which is not justified by the requirements 
of the State. If it was necessary to raise a larger revenue, 
and if the matter had been taken up by Government from 
that point of view, I could understand it ; but I submit that 
these enhancements were not necessary for the purpose for 
w^hich ^hey were made, viz,y to discourage travelling, and 
I therefore submit that they should be withdrawn. 

With reference {o the remarks of the Hon'ble Sir 
Robert Gillan, I should first like to ask my hon'ble friend as 
to where was the necessity of raising the maxima rates. As 
he has himself said, except in one instance, the enhance- 
ments which have been, effected, are within the maximum 
rates ^ which were already in existence. I cannot see that 
there was any necessity for the maxima being enhanced. 
The enhancement has given rise to a fear that a furthei" 
enhancement may be resorted to in^ the future on the 
convenient ground that the enhancements already effected 
have not been found to be sufficient to discourage travelling* 
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I should like to know where the necessity for these further 
^enhancements of the maxima rates was. 

Then, Sir, as regards my objection to the procedure 
adopted, my hon'ble friend has said that I have raised a large 
constitutional issue. Undoubtedly I have. It is grave 
constitutional issue that at a time like this, when the people 
are suffering various hardships on account of the war, 
sufferings which are not unknown and which ^cannot be un- 
known to any thinking man in this country, it should not 
be possible for the Railway Board or the Government by an 
executive order to add to the sufferings of the people by taking 
from them 61 and odd lakhs in one half-year in the shape 
•of increased railway fares. I do not know what the total of 
the second half-year will be. In all probability it will be 
much greater. In fact I find it stated in the Staterrient in 
para 169 of the Budget that ‘^it is anticipated that the fav- 
ourable conditions of traffic which have contributed so large- 
ly to the earnings of the current year will be fully main- 
tained in the ensuing year and that the enhancements of fares 
and rates introduced for the most part during 1917 will in 
J 918-19 affect the rates of the whole year and consequently 
add more to the total of receipts than they have done 
this year." 

My friend has not answered the question that I put as 
to how the enhancements were actually brought about. 1 
did not say that it was illegal, I wanted to know under 
what law or rule it was done. I certainly said that it was 
objectionable, and I wished tp know whether the matter 
had been considered by the Government of India and the 
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enhancements sanctioned by them. Neither of the twa- 
hon'ble members has answered me. I submit once more 
that the matter ought to be reconsidered and the enhance- 
ments should be withdrawn. 

The resolution was put and lost. 



IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE. 

The following is the. i^xt of the speech of ,the Hon'blc' 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at the War Conference^ 
held at Delhi in 1918. 

Your Excellency, your Highnesses and gentlemen. — It 
is hardly necessary for me now to add any words of mine 
to the eloquent speeches which have been delivered already 
to commend the resolution to the acceptance of this- 
conference. The situation has been so well described in 
language of eloquence and reason by those who have 
spoken before me that it will be an act of superfluity to 
dwell upon that aspect of the case. We also know what 
the appeal from His Majesty the King-Emperor has been.. 
The only question before the country is to respond whole- 
heartedly to that appeal, and I am gratified and proud to 
find that the ho/ioured Ruling Princes of India and my 
countrymen are responding wholeheartedly to that appeal. 

It is well, however, to draw attention to a few realities 
of the situation connected with this resolution. The 
assurance of our loyalty is going forth to His Majesty. 
That is right and proper. But as my esteemed friend 
Mr; Gandhi has said he has realized what it means in its 
fulness. I wish for a moment to draw attention to what it 
means in its fulness. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner has referred to the splendid sei vices which India- 
has already rendered in the cause of the Empire since the 
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war began. We have contributed about 6 lakhs of men 
.as combatants. It is now, proposed that not less than 5 
lakhs, probably 6 lakhs of men, should be raised during the 
coming year. The task is a huge one. It is not so easily 
'done. It will not be done withcM.it a great deal of effort and 
^endeavour. I am sure there is a guarantee in the utterances 
of those who have spoken, and more than that, in. the 
‘presence of this distinguished assembly, that that effort 
and endeavour shall be made. But, my lord, let us for a 
moment think further what it means. We are appealing to 
the people of India, to the humbler people of India, to come 
forward to enlist in the army and to risk their lives for their 
Motherland and their King-Emperor. In other countries 
where education and a long course of civilization hav^ 
inculcated patriotic sentiments in the minds of the people 
of even the humbler classes the task has not been found t6 
be free from difficulty. When we consider the condition of 
the people of India, the great illiteracy that pervades the 
land, the task becomes more difficult, and I claim it that it 
redounds to the great credit of my countrymen thatdn spite 
•of that unfortunate drawback, my countrymen have 
responded to the call in the manner in which they have 
•<ione. In this endeavour to call forth another 6 lakhs of 
people there are two things which we must bear in mind 
in order that we may do our duty by the country and the 
King in the right spirit. The effort should be made on a 
voluntary basis, and I hope there will be no unlawful 
^pressure exerted upon any body to join the army,— I . hope 
’we shall persuade the {ieople by our reason, by our 
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eloquence, by our personal example by sending our sons- 
and relations to join the forces, in fact by every legitimate 
means in our power, we shall by example and prfecept lead 
our contrymen willingly and cheerfully to respond to this 
call of duty. 

Now, my lord, let us assume that we shall, as I hope,, 
get the men. A great deal will then depend upon their 
quality. It is not mere numbers which count in such a 
terrible fight as is going on. I want to draw attention for 
a moment to the need of taking every possible step to^ 
infuse the right spirit into the men who we are by our 
persuasion and example going to ask to risk their lives in 
the service of their King and country. My lord, many 
efforts have been made in that direction in other lands,. 
Here too it will be necessary to make those efforts. 

There may be some who may hold that the poor 
people of India, that the poor peasants, not sufficiently fed 
always, not educated and generally not very well off, do* 
not supply the necessary fighting material. My lord, I will 
not weigh that indictment, 1 will take it that they are, evea 
as some people ' suppose, not sufficiently strong, not 
sufficiently robust. But there is one thing that can be 
done and to which I would invite your Excellency’s- 
attention and the attention of the Government. I will ask 
you and I will ask every one interested in doing his duty 
in this situation to take a lesson from recent Indian history. 

I refer to the time of Aurangazeb. Ido not refer to it ia 
any spirit of disrespect, I ffiope nobody will misunderstand 
me. During the time of Aurangazeb when his power was. 
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Yery deeply planted the Sikh Gurus found it necessary to 
contest the supremacy of the counti^ with him. Guru 
Govind Singh had to deal with indifferent material ; he 
had to' deal with men wfio had not been trained previously 
to fight but he adopted a certain principle. He caught hold 
of the humbler classes — he did not wait to find men only 
from the Rajputs and the Brahmins — he caught hold of the 
humblest class of people who came forward ; and wh^t 
did he do ? He initiated them and in return asked those 
chelas to initiate him as their disciple. He obliterated all dis- 
itinctions between the guru and the disciples and thereby 
caught hold of their hearts. My lord> there is a couplet 
extant : 

* Wah Guru Govind Singh 

Ap hi guru, ap hi chela. 

Which means : — * All honour to the Guru Govind 
Singh, thou- art teacher, thou art pupiP. Now, 1 want, 
my lord, that all that can be done should be done to 
make the soldiers whom we are going to ask to 
-enlist feel that their position is equal to the position 
-of any one else fighting alongside of them on the 
battlefield. I feel, my lord, it is a duty to the Government 
and to my people to say at this juncture in this grave 
crisis with which the Empire is confronted when your 
Excellency tells us that the Empire is fighitng to assert 
the honoured principle that right is might, and might is 
not right, when we are asking the humble peasants to come 
forward to bear arms in comradeship with the best trained 
troops of His Majesty, that there should be one irlspiring 
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action, one inspiring rule laid down, and that is that they 
should feel that they stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-subjects on the field of battle and that there is an 
equality of opportunities and equality of privileges open 
to them all. 

My lord, some of my friends have referred to the 
question of the declaration for responsible government. 
That may come or it may not, though I think it will be 
an advantage if it does come, but vvhat I wish to draw 
your Excellency’s attention to is the removal of all military 
disabilities under which Indians labour at present. Let 
all branches of military service, on the land, in the air 
and on the sea, be open to Indians as well as to Europeans. 
Let all distinctions which stand in the way of Indians 
•obtaining commissions, I mean the King's commissions, 
in the army, and in the new army that is to be, let all those- 
distinctions be once and for ever removed. Let Indian 
soldiers — they may get less pay^I recognize that there is 
reason why they should get less pay than their brethren— 
but let Indian soldiers feel that though their pay is dess, 
the spirit of treatment is the same, that though they may 
be weaker, though they may be less educated they are 
given the same treatment as is given to their British fellow- 
subjects. My lord, it is the spirit of Guru Govind Singh 
that I want to be introduced at this juncture in the ad- 
ministration of India, particularly in the army. I feel, my 
lord, certain that if that spirit is once created,' if that spirit 
pervades the appeal in which his Majesty’s Indian and 
European fellow-subjects are asked to come and stand 
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up to fight the enemy I feel sure, my lord, that these humble 
peasants of India who are poorly fed and ill-educated,, 
will display the same spirit which was displayed in the 
time of Guru Govind Singh when they broke the power of 
a mighty monarch, and they will prove equal to the 
occasion and defeat the Germans who are endeavouring 
to put us in a bad position in regard to our own land and 
who are endangering the liberty of a great part of the worlds 
1 feel, my lord, that that spirit has to be inculcated. I am 
glad to say that the committees which your Excellency was 
pleased to appoint have made certain recemmendations ip 
that directon, and I am glad to feel that some of these 
recommendations^ I know, are going to be accepted, but 
I have felt it my duty, my lord, to press this matter upon 
your Excellency and through your Excellency upon his 
Majesty’s Government that at this crisis no narrow spirit 
should dominate the situation. .We have been told, and 1 
am glad that his Highness the Mabaraja of Bikaner said 
that, that loyalty does not want a price, it is not a thing to- 
be bartered. What we feel is that the conditions which are 
necessary to enable Indi^is who are enlisted in the Army 
to do their utmost and to do their best are not present. If 
you want a man to fight you need to put some steam into- 
him, you need to give him some food and some clothing, 
lo meet the inclemencies of the weather ; otherwise he can- 
not fight on equal conditions. I want that steam to be 
supplied, my lord, in the shape of freedom and equality of 
treatment which should pervade the whole atmosphere of 
India and the fields where the Indians and British soldiers 
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may be fighting, so that the humblest man, the humblest 
Indian, who joins the service may feel that he is equal to 
the highest in command ii^ the matter of equality of privpe^ 
and opportunity. I hope, my lord, this thing will be"M:3i 
into consideration. 

As for the declaration, I do think, as I have said, that if 
that does not come, that will matter less than a declaration 
of this equality of opportunity and equality of privileges for. 
all subjects of his Majesty who join his Majesty's forces. 
But, my lord, there is a value in the declaration also. The 
constitutional reforms to which your Excellency referred 
in your opening speech may not be and I feel cannot be 
announced m all their details at this juncture, but, my lord, 
it has a moral eflect on men. When we, ask people to join 
the army and to risk their lives, 1 feel that if your Excell^fiey 
fit to his ^ Maj^ty's^ Governm^t to 

make a declaration in such language, m such form and in 
such manner as will commend itself to your Excellency 
and to his Majesty's Government to indicate that a new 
day of freedom is dawning upon India, that a day of eqiul 
opportunity and equal privileges is dawning upon India, 
my lord, that will go further than anything else that 1 can 
think of in putting the new spirit into the people and enlist- 
ing their^pervices in the cause of the Empire. I commend 
these few points for your Excellency's consideption. 
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INDIAN C0NSTITDTI«>NAL ftEJF^ORlMSt. 

The proposal of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy' 
relating to Constitutional Reforms are, St is scarcely ileces- 
sary to say, the result Of many months of earnest discus^on 
and careful deliberation held under circumstances which 
are too well known to require recital . In the words of 
their authors the proposals are of " gireat intricacy and 
importance," and if is ' only right that they should have 
been published for ''full and public disaissibn" before 
being considered by His Majesty's GovernmentUn England. 
Both because of their inherent importance* and of the high 
official position of their authors, the proposals deserve most 
catefhT'CbhsidWaf^^ the hktids of itt 
peirsons'who are interested in the Future 6f this cCunti^. 

There is hiuch in the proposals that is liberal, and that 
will mean a real ^nd beneficial change in the right direction, 
which we must welcome and be great ful for ; but there are 
also grave deficiencies which must be made up before the 
reforms can become ‘adequate to the ^requirements of the 
country. In the fii^st^ category ^re the proposals, taking 
them in the order In which they have ' been placed in the 
summary, to plaCe the salary of the Secretary Of State On 
the estimates of the United Kingdom, and to appoint a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons for Indian 
affairs ; to increase the Indian element in the Governor- 
General's Executive Council by the appointment of a 
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‘Second Indian Member; to feplaqe the present Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General by a Legislative Assembly^ 
which will consist of about one hundred, members of whom 
two-thirds will be elected, to associate Standing Committees 
two-thirds of which should be elected by the non-official 
members with as many Departments of Government as 
possible; and to allow supplementary questions to be put 
by any member of the Legislative Assembly. In the same 
category come many provisions relating to the Provincial 
Governments, for instance, the proposal that in every Pro- 
vince (and this will include the United Provinces, the Panjab ^ 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam) the 
Executive Government should consist of a Governor and 
.an E^cecutive Council, which should consist of two mem- 
bers, one of whom will be an Indian, and a Minister or 
Ministers nominated by the Governor from the elected 
members qf the Legislative Council ; that these 'Ministers 
ishoujki be'lin , charge of portfolio^ dealing with ^certain 
iiubjects; that on these subjects the decisions of the 
Ministers should be final subject * only to the Gover- 
nor's advice and control : that though a power of 
control is reserved to the Governor, it is expected that 
he would refuse assent to the proposals of his Ministers 
only when the cortsequences oi acquiescence would be 
serious ; that it is not intended that he should be in a 
position to refuse assent at discretion to his Minister's pro^ 
posalsi, that in each Province an enlarged Legislative Coun- 
cil wiffi.ajsubstantial elected majority should be established; 
Ithat these members should be elected* on as, broad a franchise 
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as possible ; that every member of the Council should 
be entitled to ask supplemeiitary questions ; that Standing 
Committess, consisting mainly of members elected by the 
Legislative Council should be attached to each Department; 
that there should be a complete separation made between 
Indian and Provincial heads of revenue ; that the Provinces 
should make contributions of fixed amounts to the Govern- 
ment of India, which should be the first charge on Provin- 
cial revenues ; that Provincial Governments should have 
certain powers of taxation and borrowing ; and the last, but 
not the least important, that the Budget should ' be laid 
before the Legislative Council, and subject to one reserva- 
tion should be altered so as ij give effect to resolu- 
tions of that Council. That reservation is that if the 
Legislative Council should refuse to accept the Budget 
proposals for. certain subjects, which are described as 
reserved subjects, the Governor in Council should have 
power to restore the whole or any part’ of the original 
allotment, on the Governor certifying that, for reasons to 
be stated, such restoration is in his opinion essential either 
to the peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part 
thereof, or to the discharge of his responsibility for reserved 
subjects. The reservation is no doubt very wide, and it 
will require to be abandoned or n^odified. I shall deal 
with it later. But of the same favourable character are the 
proposals that complete popular control shduld, as far as 
possible, be established m local bodies ; that racial bars 
that still exist in regulations for appointment to the publict 
services should be abolished ; that in addition to recruitmen 
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in England, where such exists, a system of appointment to 
all the public services should be established in India ; and 
that percentages of recruitment in India with ^ definite rate 
of increase, should be fixed for all the services, though tfie 
percentage suggested for the Indian Civil Service is inade- 
quate and will require to be increased fron\ 33 i6 50 per 
cent at present. The proposals relating to the Native States 
also seem to be satisfactory. Taking them togetHer, so far 
as the proposals go, they obviously constitute a liberal 
advance upon the existing state of affairs for which 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are entitled to our 
greateful acknowledgements. But in my opinion they do 
not go far enough to meet the requirements of the country. 
The effect of the proposals is summarised by their authors 
in 353 of their Report in the following words : 

We begin with a great extension of Local Self-Govern- 
ment so as to train the electorates in the matters which 
they will best understand. Simultaneously we provide a 
substantial measure of Self-Government in the Provinces, 
and for better representation and more criticism in the 
Government of India, and for fuller knowledge in Parlia- 
ment. And we suggest machinery by means of which at 
regular stages the element of . responsibility can be 
cpntihuously enlarged and that of official control con- 
tinuously diminished, in a way that Will guarantee ordered 
progress and afford an answer to immediate representations 
^nd agitation. 

This certainly means progress, but it means unduly slow 
progress whereas if India is to be equipped industrially 
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and politically, to discharge her obligations to ^ her 
own children and to the Empire in the immediate ftiture 
that confronts her, it is imperatively necessary that a 
liealthily ' rapid rate of progress should be ensured by the 
introduction of a larger measure of Self-Government in the 
Provinces, and a substantial measure of it in the Govern- 
ment of India itself. 

The Congress-League SbnEME 

The Congress-League Scheme was framed with 
great labour and thought to secure in the present 
circumstances of India, what the united wisdom of 
educated India believes to be the right measure of power tO' 
the people, acting through their representatives in the 
Councils, both in the PrOvinaal and the Imperial administ- 
rations. It reserved absolute power to the Central Execu- 
tive Government in all matters relating to the defence of 
the country, war and peace, and foreign and political 
relations. It also reserved sufficient power to every Execu- 
tive Govefnm^nt to prevent any legislation or policy beihg 
adopted which it considered injuribus. It will be obvious 
from the list of proposals summarised above that 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have adopted many 
recommendations of the Congress-League Scheme ; but 
they have discarded its vital feature, viz,^ the sharing of 
the power of Government with the representatives of the 
people, except in so far as they have proposed to give 
power to the Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of 
such subjects as may be " transferred to them. 1 think 
that they have done so for insufficient itasonsi If they 
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could make up their i iruijids | tor recommend that powef; 
should be shared with the representatives . of the people tp 
the extent urged by the Congress and the Muslim League, 
the objections which they have urged could be mpt by 
alterations and amendments in the scheme. Fo/ instancp^ 
all the arguments which they have put forward against the 
proposal that the Indian Members^ of the Executive Cotin« 
cil should be elected by the elected Members of the 
Legislative Coundl, could be met by laying it down that 
the Governor should nominate the Indian Members out 
of a panel to be recommended by the elected members. 
The object of the Congress League proposal cleajrly is that 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council should be 
men who enjoy the confidence of the public as represented 
by the Legislative Council. So long as this object was 
secured, no one would quarrel about the method which 
might be adopted to attain it. But it is essential that the 
object should be secured. In summing up theif criticism 
of the Congress League Scheme as a whole, after describ-* 
ing its vital features, the distinguished authors say : ** Our 
first observation is that in our view such a plan postulates 
the existence of a competent electorate, and an assen^ly 
which* will, be truly representative of the people,*' They 
believe that both a sound electoral aystehi and truly re- 
presentative assemblies will be evolved in time, but tfiey 
say ihey. cannot assent ^to proposals which cquid only be 
justified on the assumption that such institutions would 
be 1 immediately forthcoming. Here I respectfi^Jy 
issue > ; with the i , )6rnily believe that such 
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institutions can be, and that therefore they ought to be, 
brought into existence now. I will show later on that 
this can be done. 

In dealing with the proposals of the Congress League 
Scheme relating to the representation of minorities, the 
distinguished authors seem to complain that separate 
eleJctorates are proposed in all Provinces even where 
Muhammadans are in a majority, and that wherever they 
are numerically Week the proportion suggested is in excess 
of their numerical strength. But' this rule was initiated and 
established by the Government in spite of the protests 
of non-Muslims. But it having been so established, 
Hindus could not expect to effect a compromise with the 
Muhammadans on any other basis at any rate at present. 
They agreed to an even larger proportion that their present 
representation for the same reason. The figures, of the 
seats to be reserved for the special Muslim electorates in 
the various Provinces were of course arrived at on no 
pther basis than that of negotiation. But the Hindus 
agreed ^to them deliberately in order to secure the dnion 
and co-operation ^ of Hindus and Musalmans for the 
common good of the people as a whole. It is quite true 
that* a privileged position of this kind is open to the 
objection that if any other community hereafter makes 
^ood a claim to separate representauon, it can be satisfied 
only by deduction from the nOn-Muslim seats, or else by a 
rateable deduction from both Muslim and non-Muslim. 
But wh^n Hindus and Muslims did come to an agreement 
like the one in question, otie, need not despair that, in case 
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of a real necessity, their leaders would yet again be able to 
arrive at some solution. ^They have learnt tO recognise 
the truth that comprotnises have sometimes to be made by 
individuals and even by communities for furthering the 
common godd. The authors therriselves also have, after 
weighing the whole situation, rightly, though with justifiable 
reluctance, assented to the maintenance of separate 
representation for Muhammadans for the present, although 
they have reserved their approval of the particular 'pro|X>- 
sals set before them, until they have ascertained what their 
effect upon other interests . will be, and . have made 
provision for them. 

I will not attempt to deal just now with all the 
criticism which the distinguished authors have bestowed 
upon the Congress-League Scheme. I expect that a 
statement will be prepared in due course on behalf of the 
Congress and the Muslim League in which these objections 
will be considered at length. Though some of these 
objections may not be without weight, I believe they can 
be fairly and fully met ; and still think that with soiAe 
modifications which I have no . doubt the Congress and the 
Muslim League would agree to, that scheme will best meet 
the present requirements of the country, and constitute a 
satisfactory first stage of ^^Responsible Government "in 
India, responsible not in the strict tebbnical sense in which 
the Word has been interpreted by the authors of the 
proposals and is generally, understood in England^ but in 
the larger sense that the Executive Government would 
Jcnow before taking office and every member of it should be 
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SO told by the authority of Parliament— that though he does 
not hold office at the will of the Legislative Council^ he 
must hetofter consider himself morally responsible to the 
pedple to administer their affairs in conformity with their 
wishes as ' expressed through their representatives in the 
Councils. But I recognise that the proposals under 
consideration which have been put forward by Mr. Montaga 
and the Viceroy, after months of discussion and delibera- 
tion, have given a great setback to the Congress-League 
Scheme, and I think that, in the circumstances of the cases, 
the most practical course for us to adopt would be to press, 
for such modifications and expansion of the proposals in 
question as will make them adequate and complete. If 
this is done, it will necessarily assimilate them in pnncipler 
to the Congress- League Scheme. 

The Conditions of the Problem. 

Educational Backwardmes. 

In considering the limitations of the proposals put 
forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, we have- 
no doubt to bear it in mind that ^ they regarded the 
announcement of the 20th August last as laying down -the 
terms of their reference. But it seems to me that they have 
put too narrow an interpretation on those ter ms, particularly 
on the question bf the i ate of progress, towards Responsible 
Government, and in dwelling to the extent they ha^re dond 
on the * responsibility of the British electorate and Parlia^ 
ment for the' welfare of the people of Ihdia ; alsq ii> 
insisting too much and too often that the British electorate 
could not part with that responsibility) until art dndianr 
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electorate vras iti sight to take the burden on its shoulders^ 
This evidently mhch inlfluenced their jadgment and? 
prevented them from forming ari impartial and correct 
estimate of the conditions of the problem which thpy had’ 
to solve. A perusal of the Chapter headed : ** Conditions 
of the Problem'' in the Report, leaves a disagreeable 
impression on the mind that the circumstances which, 
make against the introduction of Responsible Government 
have received exaggerated consideration, and that those 
that make in favour Of it have been underestimated or 
ignored. Attention is prominently drawn to two dominat- 
ing conditions. " One is that the immense masses of the: 
people are poor, ignorant and helpless far beyond the- 
standards of Europe ; and the other is what there funs, 
through Indian Society a series of cleavages — of religion,, 
race, and caste — which constantly threaten its solichirity 
and of which any wise political scheme must take serious, 
heed." The first of the statements is unfortunately quite, 
correct ; but it means a strong impeachment of the 
present bureaucratic system, and supplies an urgent reason, 
for introducing a real measure of popular Self-Govern- 
ment in India. The bureaucratic system which has had. 
complete sway in India for a: century and more has not 
lifted the immense masses of the people from poverty and. 
ignorance and helplessness. The educated ^classes of India, 
Who are of the people and live and move With them, and 
ought in fainiesss to be credited with sympathy with them,, 
have made repeated appeals to those in favour to allow the 
representatives of the people a Share in the administration^. 
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30 that they might co-operate with thdtoi to reduce this 
colossal poverty and illiteracy ; but the Bureaucracy and 
Parliament have steadily refused to part with power, and 
they rnust be held responsible for the result. 

Great stress is laid upon the very limited extent to 
which educaiion has spread among the people ; also upon 
the fact that the total number of persons enjoying a sub- 
stantial income is very small. It is noted that in one 
Province the total number of persons who enjoyed an 
income of £Q6 a year, derived frpm other sources than land, 
was 30,000 ; in another Province, 20,000 : According to 
one estimate, the number of landlords whose income 
derived from their proprietary holdings exceeds ;^20 a year 
in the United Provinces is about 126,000 out of a popu- 
lation of 48 millions It is evident that enormous 

masses of the * population have little to spare for more than 
the necessaries of life." True, alas too true! But this 
again fui nishes a very strong reason for at least partly 
transferring power and responsibility from those who haye 
had a monopoly of it for the last hundred years, without 
using it in proper measure to promote a large production 
and distribution of wealth. 

It is then urged that the proportion of the people who 
take an interest in political questions is very small. After 
urging that the town dwellers who take an^ interest in 
political questions, are a fraction of the^people, the Report 
says : ; 

On the other hand is an enormous country population 
for -the most part poor, ignorant, non-politically raipded, 
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atnd unused to any system of etectiQn, immersed indeed in 
the struggle for existence. The rural classes have the- 
greatest stake in the country because they Contribute most 
to its revenues ; but they are poorly equipped for politics 
and do not at present wish to take part in them. Among 
them are a few great landlords and a larger 'number of 
yeomen farmers. They are not iil-fitted to play a part in 
affairs, but with few exceptions they have not yet done so. 

Yes, but were not the bulk of the people in every 
country — aye, ^ even in England, non- politically minded 
until they were given an opportunity to exercise political 
power — until the franchise was extended to them ? Atid 
is there a better means of getting the people to tAke an 
interest in politics, than giving them stiCh power ? 

As regards education as a basis for franchise, We 
Indians would ceriainly desire that in any scheme of 
election that may be introduced * irr our country; the 
possession of a recognised 'degree^ of education should 
entitle a person to a vote without any other qualification*. 
But I cannot help feeling, that the argument based on the 
lack of education among the people, <has been unduly 
pressed against the cause of Indian Constitutional Reforms* 
We know that in Austria, Germany, and France which- 
have adopted the principle of manhood or universal 
suffrage,'' a common qualification is that the elector should 
be able to read and write. So also in Italy, the United* 
States, etc. But except in the case of eight Universities^, 
the franchise has never been based in the United Kingdom 
on any educational qualification. It is the possession of 
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freehold or leasehold property of a certain value or the 
occupation , of premises of a certain annual value that 
^ives a vote there, and it is said that this is the most 
universal qualification in all countries where a system 
of popular election has been introduced. Mr. Disraeli 
made an attempt in his abortive Reform Bill of 1867 to 
introduce ap educational franchise in England. Hansard 
records that it was met by ridicule, because it proposed a 
very low educational franchise-^so backward was education 
in England at the . time. Mr. Gladstone's Reform Bill of 
1868, based the franchise, like its predecessor of 1832, 
on property qualifications. It was after the franchise had 
been so extended to the workmen, that Englishmen began 
to say that ** we must educate our masses,"' and the 
Elementary Education Act was passed in 1870 making 
Elementary Education universal and compulsory. The 
Duke of Newcastle's 'Commission of 18.61 stated in their 
report that the estimated number of day scholars in 
England and Wales in 1833 was one in llj. Speaking in 
1868, Mr. Bruce stated that they had then arrived at the 
rate of one in seven or eight In introducing the Element- 
ary Education Bill (1870) Mr. Forster described the situa- 
tion as showing much imperfect education and ipuch 
absolute ignorance," — ignorance which we are all aware 
is pregnant with crime and misery, with misfortune to 
individuals apd danger to the community \ So we are not 
much worse off than England was in 1868-70. Nor are we 
worse. off than was Canada when on Lord Durham's recom- 
.mendatien Parliament established Responsible Government 
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there. ^ It is impossible/' said Lor4 jpiorham in bis 
memorable report which led to the change, " to exaggerate 
the want of education among the inhabitants. ,N, 0 / na^ns 
of instruction have ever been provided for them, and they 
are almost and universally destitute of the qualifications 
-even of reding and writing." l^et us have a reform bill 
based on the , principles of that of 1^68, or a substa|:^tial 
measure of Responsible Government and one of the first 
things, if /not the first things we will do is to pass an 
Education Act which will remove the stigma of illiteracy 
from our land and steadily raise the percentage of scholars 
at schools, until in a decade or so, it will equal the standard 
which has been reached in other civilised countries. . ; 

Having dealt at such length with the argument , based 
on the want of education among the people, I thmk it my 
duty to add that though the Government have not yet 
f&ecured them the benefit* of ^education, nature has 
much less unkind to them. They ha^e been endowed 
with a fair measure q| common sense, and not only in their 
Caste Paiichayats and Conferences, but generally in all 
matters which concern them, the bulk of them we}l 
understand their interests and come jo. fairlj) correct 
conclusions regarding them. The number of. such Con- 
ferences is steadily growing. -Only in February last,; , the 
tenants of the United : Provinces heidU Conference of t|iw 
own during the Magh Mela at Allahabad, when , they 
discussed' ado^ited a repreientalion to Mr* Montagu 
and the Vkeroy,' urging what they .wanted tobe done to 
protect ^ promote their interests. They did<;me fee 
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honour of inviting me to address a few words to them ; 
and it gave me genuine pleasure to see how well they 
und^stbod and appreciated every point that affected their 
interests. I claim that, allowing for the difference due to 
the possession or the want of education, our small 
proprietors, yeomen farmers, and the bulk of our tenants 
will compare not unfavourably with corresponding classes 
in other countries in the possession of natural intelligence.. 
And, finally, having legard to the response which they 
have made, and are still making, to the appeal to subscribe 
to the War Loan and to risk their lives in the caus^ of 
liberty and nghteousness and the defence of the Empire,, 
it is wrong and unkind to suggest that they are hopelessly 
deficient in the capacity to judge whom they should elecfe 
as their fanch mukhtar or repriesentative in the Legislative 
Councils. Twelve months of whole-hearted effort ,by 
officials and non- officials, to (educate and organise? j them, 
similar to tharf which has been made for raising the: War 
Loan and recruits from the people, will go far to prepare- 
them for the exercise of any franchise which may be 
conferred upon them. 

' In discussing the question of electorates, it should also 
be remembered that though it is in every way desirable to 
make the franchise as broad as possible, it cannot in reason 
befregarded as a very serious objection that, comparatively 
speaking, our electorates may not in. the first instance, be 
as large as in countries where the elective system has been 
in vc^gue for a long time. A reference, to the gradual 
extension of the franchise in England may not be amiss- 
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here. We know that up to the year 1832 Ihe majority of 
the House of Commons was elected by less than fifteen 
thousand persons. In Scotland, where the population at 
that time was about ^36,00o, there were only about 3000 
electors. As Mr. Gladstone stated in 1884, the Reform 
Bill of 1832, which was described as ** the Magna Cfarta of 
British liberties," added about 500,000 to the entire 
constituency of the three countries. After 1832 the next 
Reform came in 1866. At that time the total constituency 
of the United Kingdom reached 1,364,000, and by the bills 
which were passed in 1867-69 the number was raised to 

2.448.000. By 1884, the constituency had reached in 
round numbers 3,000,000. The Act of 1885 added about 

2.000. 000 to the number, ue., nearly twice as much as 
was added since 1867 and more than four times as much 
as was added in 1832, This brief history contains both 
guidance and encouragement for us. With a fairly liberal 
franchise, we are in a position to start with electorates, the 
dimensions of which will be regarded by every reasonable 
man as satisfactory, when all the circumstances of the case 
are borne in mind. 

Religious Differences. 

As regards the second " lominating condition,” it 
is true that - Indian Society is composed of ^ast 
numbers of people who belong to different religions, races, 
and castes. But it seems to me an exageration to say that 
this circumstance “constantly threatens its solidarity 
The people of India are more ' law abiding than perhapis 
those of any other country in the world. Differences of 
• ‘ 6d9 
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religipn, race and caste do not stand in the way of their 
generally living and working together as good neighbours 
and friends, or of their cornbining for promoting common 
purposes. The occassional outburst of religious feeling — 
which no one can deplore than we Indians do — are due to 
ignorance which the Bureaucracy has failed to remove^ 
and to the defects of a foreign system of administration 
which can only be mitigated by power being substantiq^lly 
shared with the representatives of the people. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford say that " the difficulty that outweighs 
all others is the existence of religious differences With 
due deference to them, 1 venture to say that they have 
taken much too exaggerated a view of this difficulty. 
They refer appreciatingly to the agreement reached at 
Lucknow in December, 1916 between Muslims and 
Hindus ; but they ask: What sure guarantee it affords that 
religious dissensions between the great communities are 
over." It should be obvious that this guarantee cannot 
spring from the agreement in question itself, but from 
the accomplishment of the object it, was intended to 
achieve, viz, the attainment of Self-Government. If this 
was done, power and responsibility would; be transferred in 
fair measure to educated Hindus and Muhammadans, so 
that they would be in a position to promote patriotism and 
public spirit, education and industrial and commercial 
enterprise among their countrymen, which will usher an 
era of greater co operation, pros;perity and goodwill, and 
thus make religious riot a matter of past history* 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford “cannot regard, the 
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concordat (of Lucknow) as conclusive/' They say : " To 
Our minds so long as the two communities entertain 
anything like their present views as to the sej^arateness of 
their interests, we are bound to regard religious hostilities 
as still a very serious possibility. How quickly and 
yiolently the ignorant portion, which is far the largest 
portion of either great community, responds to the cry of 
religion in danger has been proved again and again in 
India's history. The record of last year bears" recent 
witness to it." As I have said before, no one can deplore 
— ^and condemn religious riots more than we Indians do. 
But the distinguished authors are mistaken in thinking, that 
there is any connection between occasional out- bursts of 
religious hostilities " and what they describe as ** the present 
views of the two communities, as to the separateness of 
their interests ". The proneness of the ignorant portion of 
either community to respond to the cry of religion in 
danger" is due not to religious differences, which are 
present year in, and year out, but to ignorance : and it this 
ignorance were removed, religious differences would cease 
'to divide arid to lead to riot^ The distinguished authors 
.are well aware that such regrettable distempers of ignorance 
have not been unknown in England either. I cannot do 
better than quote here from a speech of Macaulay, delivered' 
in the House of Commons on the 19th of April, 1847. 
Speaking in support of the Government Plan of Educatiori, 
and referring to the riots of 1780, Macaulay said : 

I do not know if from all history I could select a' 
stronger instance of my position, when 1 say that ignorance 
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makes the persons and property of the community unsafe^ 
and Government is bound 1o take measures to prevent that 
ignorttnce. On that occasion what was the state of things ? 
Without any shadow 6f a grievance, on the summons of a 
madman, 100,00p men rising in insurrection — a weel^ of 
anarchy — Parliament besieged — your predecessor. Sir,, 
trembling in the chair — the Lords pulled out of their 
coaches — the Bishop flying over the tiles — not a sight, I 
tnist^ that would be pleasurable even to those who are now 
so unfavourable to the Church of England— thirty-six 
fires blazing at once in London — the house of the Chief 
Justice sacked — the children of the Prime Minister taken; 
out of their beds in their night clothes and laid on the table^ 
of the Horse Guards — and all this the effect of nothing but 
the gross brutish ignorance of the population, who had 
been left brutes in the midst of Christianity, savages in the 
midst of civilisation. Nor is this the only occasion when, 
similar results have followed from the sam e cause. To this^ 
cause are attributable all the outrages of the Bristol and. 
Nottingham riots and all the misdeeds of General Rock and 
Captain Swing, incendiary fires in some districts, and in 
others riots against machinery, tending more than anything, 
else to degrade men to the level of the inferior animals. 
Could it have been supposed that all this could have takeni 
place in a community where even the common labourer to^ 
have his mind opened by education, and taught to find his 
pleasure in the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere his 
Maker, taught to regard his fellow creatures with kindness 
and taught likewise to feel respect for legitimate authority,. 
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laught how to pursue redress of real wrongs by constitu- 
tional naethods ? 

It seems to me that not only did the learned authors 
tail 1 © trace the riots ^ to their true cause, but that they 
did not also take it into account that there are unfortunately 
some among European officials in India who feeh a 
satisfaction in seeing religious differences at work, ndt only 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, but even between the 
two sects of Muhammadans — men who evidently think 
with Sir John Strachey that the existence side by side of 
these hostile creeds is one of the strong points in 
our political position in India", The painful story 
»of the Comilla and Jamalpur riots need not be repeated 
here, but the mind irresistibly goes to it in a discussion 
like this. It is important to jiote in this connection that 
Hindu Muhammadan riots seldom take place in Indian 
States. Not only this, but even in British India, districts, 
which have been placed in charge of Hindu or Musalman 
Magistrates or Superintendents of Police, have passed 
peacefully through periods of stress and anxiety, while 
there were disturbances in several of those which were in 
charge of European officers. 

Besides, here again, it ought not to be forgotten that 
India is not the only country which has known the trouble 
of religious differences * among her sons. England herself 
has not been a stranger to it. Her history contains a sad 
record of the evils which she experienced owing to bitter 
differences between Protestants and Catholics. The long- 
'lasting persecution to which the latter were subjected by 
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Jhe former, particularly in Ireland, is a matter of not veiry 
remote history, ‘^when the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, the Magistracy, all corporate offices in townsi- 
all ranks in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole admini- 
stration of Government or justice, were closed against 
Catholics, when the very right of voting for their represent- 
atives in Parliament was denied them," when ^^in all social; 
.and political matters, the Catholics, in other words, the 
immense majority of the . people of Ireland, were simply 
hewers of wood' and drawers of waters to their protestatii 
masters.’' The Catholic Emancipation Bill which admitted 
Roman Catholics to Parliament and to all but a few of the* 
highest posts, civil or military^ in the serviece of the Crowns 
was passed only in 1829 ; the Bill for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland, only in 1869. But it speaks volu- 
mes for the growth of religious toleration' among the 
Protestants of England of the period, that the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed by a Parliament which did 
not contain a single Catholic as a member. This is a happy 
illustration of the liberalising effect which repr^eqtative 
institutions produce upon the people of the country where 
they are established. But this is ♦ a digression. I thank. 
God that except in limited periods and areas, the relations 
between Hindus and Musalmans in India have generally 
been far happier than those that subsisted so long betweea. 
Protestants and Catholics in Great iBritain and Ireland. 
For centuries they have lived together, all over this wide 
country, as good neighbours, trusting each other, co-operaU 
ing with each other, and having close and intimate social 
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and business relations with each other. The regrettable 
outbursts of religious animosities have been occasional and 
fleeting and remediable, and have been confined to a very 
few places in the country. In DelhiJ the capital of the 
Empire, Hindus Refused to celebrate the Ramalila not 
owing to any misunderstaiiding between themselves ahd 
the Muhammadans, but with the local ai^tiorities. It was 
owing to official callousness and Zid that the Whole of 
Hindu Delhi kept its large business suspended for eleven 
days, and suffered serious loss and hardship d<^r it. But 
notwithstanding this, the relations between Hindus and 
Muhammadans remained undisturbed. In the* country, as a 
whole, the attitude of the officials and the people left no 
room for complaint. In not a few places, notably Lahore, 
Hindus and Muhammadans co-operated with each other with 
cordial good ' will, tO see their l\vo celebrations pass off in 
peace and harmony. . ' 

Before I leave this subject, I should like tor say further 
that the difficulty arising out^of our religious diffierehces, 
such as they are, is much less serious than was that arising 
out of the enmity which prevailed between the French ^and 
the English in the two Provinces of Canada in 1837, when 
Sir James Craigh wrote that '^the line of distinbtiOn^between 
us is completely drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be 
found, even common intercourse scarcely bxisis," knd 
when Lord Durham said, in his meniorable report in Which 
he recoihiUended the establishment of responsible Govern- 
ment in Canada,^ — ** 1 found two nations warring in 

the bosoni of a single state. I found a struggle not of 
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principles but of races/' It is encouraging to note that the 
existence of this deep-seated and widespread animosity 
between the two large sections of the people was not held 
fo be a bar to the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment there, but rather a strong reason for and an effective 
remedy against it. Subsequent events have fully vindicated 
the wisdom of that decision. The fact lends strong sup- 
port to the view that the introduction of a system of self- 
government in which power and Vesponsibiliy must be 
vested in an increasing measure in the leaders of the com- 
munities, will prove the most effective means of preventing 
religious differences from leading fp undesirable results. 
The need for Protecting the ,Raiyat. 

The Bureaucracy and Educated India. 

A ^trong claim is made in the report that the official 
/ has hitherto been the best friend of the raiyat, and that he 
must therefore retain power to protect him ‘‘ until it is 
clear that his interests can safely be left in his own hands 
or that the Legislative Councils represent ^and consider 
his interests. So with the depressed classes.'' No one 
would quarrel with the desire of the official to take every 
reasonable precaution to protect the interests di the raiyat 
and of4he depressed classes. But the claim that ^ the bu- 
reaucracy has hitherto been the best friend of these classes 
can only be conceded in a limited sense and requires to be 
examined. This has become all the more necessary in view 
of the fact that it is stated in the report that “ the prospects 
of advance very greatly depend upon how far the educated 
Indian is in spmpathy with and capable of fairly 
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xepresehting the illeterate masses/' We have also been 
reminded that it is urged that '^the politically-minded classes 
stand somewhat apart from and in advance of the ordinary 
life of the country. The distinguished authors of the propo- 
sal, have addressed a very kindly appeal to the educated 
’Classes that “ if they resent the suggestion that has been 
made, that they have hitherto safe-guarded their own 
position and shown insufficient interest in the peasant and 
labouring population, now is^ the oppportunity for them to 
acquit themselves of such an imputation and to come for- 
ward as leaders of the people as a whole." Several of the 
.proposals for reserving power to the bureaucracy and not 
♦extending it to the educated Indian, until the peasent and 
.the labourer has learnt the lesson of self-protection, seem 
ito be based on the idea that the former is their better friend* 
It has become necessary, therefore, tp go briefly into this 
<|uestion. 

In the early days of British rule, the officiaLdid a great 
deal for the people in establishing peace and order, in 
.promoting protection of life and property, in providing 
die country with a set of Codes of great value, in 
organising the administration of justice, — civil and crimnal, 
— and the police and the revenue departments, — in 
promoting irrigation, in improving the existing means of 
’Communications and creating new ones-rrroads, railway^! 
posts and telegraphs,— establishing schools and hospitals 
to the extent he did, and soon. He secured to a large body of 
the occupiers of the soil the right to retain their holdings,— 
bringing the law in this respect in consonance with the 
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ancient Custom of the country,— so long as they paid 
the rent dfefnandable, and protected them against eviction 
arid enhancement of rent except in accordance with law^ 
For this and more all honour and gratitude to him. But 
1 ask every good man and true in the bureaucracy — and\ 
their number is not small to say whether in his opinion — 
the system which he represents has dorie enough to 
advance the welfare of the raiyat, the labourer and the 
general mass of the people ? The report before me* beiirs 
witness that . it has not. The report of the CommiSfeibns 
which was appointed after the great famine of 1877-78* 
drew attention to the fact that the mass Of the people were 
miserably poor, and that no remedy against the evils to- 
which they were exposed in times of famine, would be 
complete until a diversity of occupations was provided for 
them by the encouragement of -industrial pursuits. And 
yet little worth speaking of has been done in this direction 
up to this day. The mass of the people are still stooped in 
poverty. They are also stooped in ignorance. The Educa- 
tiori Commission of 1884 recommended the extension of 
universal elementary education. But we know touour grief,, 
how, after the lapse of thirty-three years, we stand in regard 
to it. So far as the depressed classes are concerned it is 
particularly a question oi education. If the blessings of 
education had been secured to them, their position Would 
have immensely improved. But this has not been done.. 
Public health stands low, as is evidence by the high fate of 
mortality. The needs of the population in respect 6f 
sanitation and medical rdief have been poorly met 
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Technical Education has not been promoted, industr^s not 
encouraged. Indians have not been adniitted in fair 
nurobers into the higher ranks of the public service civil andi 
military, public expenditure has not been reduced, but 
has on the contrary been raised to an enormous , extent. 
During all this time power has remained absolutely in the* 
hands of the bureaucracy. It has found money for 
everything jt thought fit to provide for, but it has 
again and again pleaded want i of funds for promoting . 
services bearing directly on the people's welfare. 

Let us now see what the educated Indians have been 
doing this identical period. From 1885 they have been, 
meeting regularly every year in Congress at^ great personal. 
sacriBce and earnestly pressing upon the bureaucracy 
measure after measure, calculated to improve the lot of the 
rural population apd the general mass of the people. A. 
glance at the resolutions passed by the Congress during . 
thirty-tjfiree years affords unquestionable evidence of the 
attitude of the educated Indian towards the mass of his 
countrymen. In 1886 the Congress stated that it ‘‘ regards 
with the deepest sympathy, and ^lews with grave 
apprehention, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of 
the population of India,'^ and urged the introduction of 
representative ipstitutions, ** as one of > the most important 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the' people.'' In 1887, it urged that having regard to the 
poverty of the people, it is desirable that the Goverppi^nf 
be movjsd . tp elaborate a system o^ technical eduoatipns^ 
suitable to the condition; of the country and to* encourage. 
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indigeneous manufactures/' In 1888, it urged that it 
was the first duty of the British Government in India to 
foster and encourage education, general as well as technical 
in all its branches," again emphasised the importance, in 
view of the poverty of the people, of encouraging 
indigenous manufactures, and advocated the appointment 
of a Commission to enquire into the industrij,! condition 
of the country. In 1891 in reply to a telegram from General 
Booth, it said that the sad condition ot fifty to sixty millions 
of half-starving paupers constituted the primary raison d'etre 
of its existence. It again and again pressed the view upon 
th^ Government that " India can never be well or justly 
governed, nor her people prosperous or contented, until 
they are allowed, through their elected repi‘esentatives, a 
potential voice in the legislatures of their country," and 
urged a series of measures of retrenchment and improve- 
ment with the view of improving the unhappy condition of 
affairs. It urged the reduction of the salt tax and the 
raising of the income-tax taxable minimum from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 for years before these measures, clearly calulated 
to benefit the poorer classes of the people, were adopted by 
the Government. It has ceaselessly advocated the adoption 
of an improved excise policy and the introduction 
of a simple system of local option in the case of all villages^ 
1o keep temptation somewhat away from* the door of the 
poor. Its advocacy of an improvement in the administration 
of the forest lawj and for the abolition of the evil system 
of fofced labour and supplied (begar and rasad)\ also its 
^strong agitation against the system of indentured labour 
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for the proper treatment of Indians in the colonies, have* 
all been in the interests of the same classes. In the inte- 
rests of - agricultural development, it has urged that the 
Government should impose a limit upon its land revenue 
demand and that it should secure fixity of tenure wherever 
it does not exist, to the tenant in the land he tills. It advo-- 
cated the starting of Agricultural Bank and the adoption of 
measures for the improvement and development of agri- 
culture as it had been developed in other countries and the 
establishment of a larger number of experimental and de- 
monstration farms all over the country. It has again and 
again reiterated ** that fully fifty millions of the population,, 
a number yearly increasing are dragging out a miserable 
existence on.the verge of starvation, and that in every 
decade several millions actually perish by starvation '' and 
has ** humbly urged that immediate steps should be taken 
to reniedy this calamitous stat^ of afMrs/' When the 
famine of 1 896 occurred, the Congress again drew pointed 
attention to the great poverty of the people and again in- 
sisted that ** the true remedy against the evils of the re 
currence of famine lay in the adoption of a policy, which 
would enforce economy, husband tlie resources of the 
State, foster the development of indigenous and local arts 
and industries which have practically been extinguished 
and help forward the introduction of modern arts and in- 
dustries. '' 

It is unnecessary to prolong this list, and to refer to- 
other resolutions of the Congress of a similar chara 9 ter^ 
I hope this is enough to show how earnestly and pathetically- 
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the educated Indian has been pleading for the life-time of a 
generation for the adoption of measures having the one 
aim of ameliorating the lot of his poorer countrymen. The 
proceedings of the Provincial and communal Conferences 
and of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 
bear similar testimony, but it is unnecessary to refer to 
them in detail. I think the educated Indian can safely 
claim that he has proved that he is at least as much in 
sympathy with /and capable of representing the illiterate 
.masses as our friend the official. 

It is regrettable to have to note that the British electo- 
rate and its responsible agent, the bureaucracy which has held 
absolute power during the period in question has respond- 
ed but little to the representations of the educated Indian* 
In the same period, the Japanese -who were in not half so 
good a position as India so fai^as material resources and 
administrative organisation were concerned, have achieved 
enormous progress ; they have made education universal 
in their country, given technical and scientific education to 
their youth to fit them to play their part succcesfully in 
every branch— civil, military and naval — of the activity 
of a civilized country developed their industries^ 
built up their manufactures, promoted national banking 
and credit, enhanced the prosperity and strengtji of 
their people, and raised their country to the position of 
a first class world-power who^e manufactures afe pouring 
into Europe and India, whose stearhers are carrying on 
its own export and import trade, and whose friendship has 
been of incalculable value to the British Government in 
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this present crisis^ Educated Indians feel that if the British 
relectorate and Parliament had agreed to admit them to a 
share of power with them as they asked foi in 1886, prob- 
ably they too would have been able to achieve a consi- 
derable degree of similar progress in their country, and 
they aje naturally anxious that that power should not be 
withheld any longer from. The failure ot the bureaucracy 
<to do much of what it should have done to build up the 
national strength and prosperity of the Indian people dur- 
ing the last thirty-three years, in spite of the repeated 
representations of educated Indians, has created a widespread 
conviction among them that the healthy progress of the 
•country will not be ensured unless power is given to them 
to promote it. This was a factor in the problem even in 
1914. The events of the last four years have intensified its 
importance and added a new element to the situation. 

Before the War, Indians based their claim to a share 
in the Government of their country on natural right and 
justice, which was supported by the pledges of the British 
Sovereign and Parliament. That claim has received greatly 
.added strength by the part which India has played in the 
war. India will ever be greatful to Lord Hardinge for 
.having sent her Expeditionary Force to help England and 
France in the great tight for libe;;ty, ^right and justice and 
she is naturally proud of all the help which her Princes and 
p^ple have given to the British Empire in the hour of her 
great need. It has been acknowledged that bpt for the 
timely and powerful help of the Indian contingent die 
d;ortunes of the War would have been very adversely 
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affects in France towards the end of ^^914. It is also* 
indisputable that but for India's splendid rally, British 
prestige would have suffered irretrievably in the East. In 
view of this achievement of which any nation may be 
proud, Indians ask what reason is there for England not 
permitting them even partly to manage their domestic 
affairs now as Canada and Australia and the other self- 
goyerning British Colonies do. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford have taken full note of the effect of the War on 
India. They have observed : — ** The War has given to 
India a new sense of self-esteem. She has in the words of 
Sir, Satyendra, Sinha, a feeling of profound pride that /she 
has not fallen behind other portions of the British Empire 
but has stood shoulder to shoulder with them in the hour of 
their sorest trial.'' She feels that she has been tried and 
not found wanting, that thereby her status has been raised,, 
and that it is only her' due that her higher status should 
recognised by Great Britain and (he world at large." They 
have further noted that ** the War has come to be regarded 
more and more clearly as a struggle between liberty and 
despotism, a struggle for the right of small nations and for 
the right of all people to rule their owp destinies," that 
attention is repeatedly called to the fact that in Europe 
Britain is fighting on the side of liberty, and it is urged 
that Britain cannot deny to the people of India that for 
which she is herself fighting in Europe and in the fight for 
which she has been helped by India's blood and treasure^ 
The speeches of* English and American statesmen 
proclaiming the necessity for 'destroying German militarism. 
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and for conceding the right of self-determination to* the 
nations have had much effect upon political qpiiiion in 
India and have contributed to give new force :and vitality 
to the demand for self-government, which was making 
itself more and more widely heard among the progressive 
section of the people/' This clear and correct statement, 
for which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are entitled 
to our thanks, should have led one to expect that they 
would recommend the introduction of ^ substantial measure 
of responsible Government in India, which would mark a 
clear recognition of her higher status as also of the principle 
of self-determination. But their proposals fall far short 
of that. It is surprising that after taking a full survey of 
the present situation, they- could come to the conclusion 
that at this period of the day, Indians would be satisfied 
with proposals of reform which will npt give them a real 
and potential voice in the administration of their country's 
affairs, both in the central and the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have persuaded 
themselves that Indians, are not yet fit for such a measure. 
But they cannot persuade Indians to agree with them. I 
have already dealt with the principal grounds upon which 
they have based their conclusions. I have given sufficient 
reasons for the belief that the interests of the raiyat will 
not suffer at the hands of educated Indians I have shown 
that neither educational backwardness nor differences of 
religion, race and caste stand in the way of reform. I am 
bound to^add that Indians will resent the further suggestion 
that if power were transferred to them, the interests' of 
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missionaries ; foreign merchants, and of foreigners in the 
service of India would suffer. Educated Indians have not 
shown any hostility towards missionaries. C»n the coiitrary 
they have pulled on well with many of them. But the anxiety 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to place the interests 
of persons who professedly come to this country to convert 
its people from the faith of their ancestors, in the scale 
against the demands of the country for advance in the 
direction of self-government, so vital to national life and 
growth, will supply to unprejudiced minds a new argument 
in favour of Home Rule, it is equally unjust to the people 
of this country to suggest that if they got power they might 
use it to ihe injury of foreign merchants and public 
servants. Have not the relations of the foreign merchants 
with Indians at all important centres of industry, been 
uniformly of good will and fair dealing ? What reason is 
there then to be found in fact to justify the apprehension 
that if Indians got power they would indulge in any 
prejudiced attack" on or allow any privileged com- 
petition " against any existing industry ? that they will be 
so foolish as to jeoparadise their country's enormous trade 
—import and export — by giving any jiist cause for com- 
plaint to the foreign merchant, whom, they 'cannot replace 
for a long, long time ? that (hey will not have the sense to 
recognise that the maintenance and improvement of that 
trade demands nothing more urgently than that no foreigner 
should ever have a suspicion of aay but fair and honourable 
treatment at their hands ? As regards the public servant, 
what reason again is there to doubt that he may not be 
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^supported in the legitimate exercise of his functions, or that 
^ the rights and privileges guaranteed or implied in the 
conditions of his employment" may be tampered with by 
the Government if Indians got a share in it ? Is there any 
ground for apprehending that Indians, representing the best 
elements of Indian society, will ever think of attempting to' 
b>reak covenants which have been solemnly made in their 
behalf ? Will that be the way in which they would expect 
to attract the foreign expert and technically trained man 
whom it will be necessary in their own interests t6 invite 
to help them for many many a year to come ? Clearly 
these apprehensions are not justified. 

bOME Important Conditions Insufficiently 
Appreciated. 

1 fear that in dealing with the question noted above 
as well as with many others, one all important condition of 
the problem has not received sufficient consideration. It 
is this that even if the, full measure of Self-Government 
which we Indians have asked for is conceded, the existing 
system of administration will not be torn up by the roots. 
The Executive Government will continue to be predomi- 
nently European. It will still have the decisive voice in all 
matters of administratiom The entire edifice of administra- 
tion which has been built up in a hundred years will 
remain unshaken. The administration of justice will remain 
under the High Courts. The existing body of laws will 
continue to remain in force. Even ii a new legislature 
should want to alter or repeal an Act, \t will not be in its 
power to do so until the head of the Government should 
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give his consent to the measure by which it may be sought 
to do it. The services will continue to be manned by the 
present incumbeiits, and, even, if fifty per cent, of higher 
appointments should be filled up in India in the future, it will 
be long, very, long, before the services will be half 
Indianised. These facts contain in themselves a guarantee,, 
which cannot fail, that the new order of things which may 
be ushered will not lead to any catastrophe to any existing 
interests. And they ought to inspire courage and confidence 
in Englishmen in dealing with the question of the 
introduction of a real measure of Self-Government in 
India. 

Need for Making India Self-supporting. 

There is another vital condition, newly come into 
existence which demands serious consideration. The War 
has forcibly drawn attention to the dangers to which India 
is exposed, in its pi esent condition, both ‘industrially and. 
politically. It is a matter of supreme thankfulness that 
we have got on so far as we have done. Let us hope and> 
pray that we shall go to the end of the chapter, with equal 
good luck. Let us also hope that this devastating War will! 
soon end, and that the peace which will follow will endure 
for a long time. But it will not be the part of wisdom andi 
statesmanship to build entirely upon such a hope. It will 
be safer to think that it may be falsified and that there may 
be another War within ten years or so, and to be prepared 
for it. But how to be prepared for it ? That is the ques- 
tion. The learned authors say that “ The War has thrown 
strong light on the military importance of economic 
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development. We know that the possiblity of sea communi- 
cations being temporarily interrupted forces us to rely on 
India as an ordnance base for protective operations in the 
Eastern Theatre of War." This is true, but the experience 
of the War has shown more than this. It has shown that 
not only should India become self-supporting in the matter 
of forging weapons of defence and effence, but that India's 
sons should be trained to use those weapons in larger 
numbers and in better way than heretofore, Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have noted the importance of this 
question, but they have naturally left it for consideration 
hereafter with the note that it must be faced and settled ** 
It is devoutly to be hoped that is will be settled soon and 
Tightly, that both in the interests of India and of England 
English statesmen will realise that Indians safety in the 
future will depend, to a much greater extent than in the 
•past, upon her own sons being as well trained and equipped 
to fight as are the sons of the countries that surround her 
of Afganistan, of Persia, of Turkey and of Japan. This 
demands that England should make up her mind to treat 
India now not as a trusty dependent but as a trusted 
partner, and to admit her sons on a footing of perfect 
equality, with Englishmen to all branches and grades of 
the military service, on land, on the sea, and in the air. 
Both justice and expediency demand that Indian should 
be treated by Englishmen as comrades in arms in the full 
sense of the expression, and that they should be trained as 
Englis^hmen are trained for all branches of. the service, 
'Superior as well as inferior. But the very grudging manner 
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in which, after nearly half a centrury of agitation, and after 
four years of this dreadful War, the question of throwing, 
the King's Commissions open to Indians have been dealt? 
^ith, makes me despair of the claims of Indians to be fitted 
for the defence of their country, being justly dealt with 
until a substantial measure of political power is enjoyed by 
Indians. Political status depends upon political power. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said in their report 
that the importance of the question of British Commission, 
outweighs in the eyes of India all others. They recom- 
mended that a considerable number of Commissions should 
no\v be thrown open to Indians. There weie 2,689 officers 
of the British Army serving in India in 1914-15, and 2,771 
of the Indian Army, or 5,560 in all ; It is estimated that 
for the new army of half a million about 15,000 officers 
will be required. The Government of India haye decided 
with the approval of the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of 
State for India to nominate ten Indian gentlemen during 
the War for Cadetships at the Royal Military College to 
Sandhurst, and to offer a certain number of temporary 
King's Commissions in the Indian Army to selected 
candidates nominated partly from civil life and partly from, 
the army. No number has 'been fixed for Commissions 
which are to be granted under any of the headings one^ 
two or three Indians had hoped that this question of 
Commissions will be dealt with in a broader spirit. They 
naturally think that adequate justice has not been done to» 
their claim, and they feel keenly disappointed. Could 
•smything be more ungenerous than this ? But this attitude; 
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towards Indians will' persist until Indians come to exercise 
power in the administraiion of Iheir country. 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

There is yet another condition of the problem of 
outstanding importance which demands attention, and 
that is the question of fiscal autonomy. Mr. Montagu .and 
Lord Chelmsford have noted the weakness of India's 
economic position and also the keenness of the desire of 
Indians to improve it. They have recognised India that 
economic, political and military considerations all equally 
demand the industrial development of India, They truly 
say that they ** cannot measure the access of strength which 
industrialised India would bring to the power of the 
Empire.” They observe that after the War the need for 
industrial dovelopment will be all the greater unless India 
is to becortie a mere dumping-ground for the manufactures 
of foreign nations which will then be competing for the 
markets on which their political strength so perceptibly 
depends.” They note that the question of the Indian 
tariff is connected intimately with the matter of industries. 
We are grateful to them for having put forward the views 
of educated Indians on this important subject. They hate 
pointed out that educated Indian opinion ardently desired 
a tariff,'^ .... that “ there is a real and keen desire for fiscal 
autonomy,” that the educated Indian believes that as long 
as Englishman will continue to decide the question of the 
tariff for him, they will decide in the interests of England, 
and not according to his wishes, as is shown by the debate 
on the Cotton Excise duty in the House of Commons, 
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They have assumed with satisfaction that when the fisal 
relations of all parts of the Empire and the rest of the 
world come to be considered by an Imperial Conference^ 
India will be adequately represented! there." But how ? 
By the nomination of an Indian by the Viceroy, as in the 
last two years ? It is well-known that Indian public 
opinion is not satisfied with such nomination. And apart 
from that, whose views is such a nominee to represent at 
the Conference, the Viceroy's or those of the Governor- 
General-in-Council or his own ? If of the former it will 
be a misuse of language to say that the people of India ar6 
represented at the Conference. If the latter, will the 
Government of India be willing to be bound in such an 
important matter as the question of tariffs by the in- 
dependent opinion of their own nominee, selected without 
the support of the Indian Legislative Council ? The 
position will be quite anomalous. If the representation of 
India is to be a reality, the only course which should be 
followed is to ask the Indian members of the Inperial 
Legislative Council (or of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils) to recommend a person for nomination 
by the Government of India as India's representative at the 
Conference. Such a representative will of course ascertain 
and voice the considered opinion of those to whom he will 
owe his appointment to whom he will hold himself 
primarily responsible ; and the Government of India must 
be prepared to accept such opinion as its own, or the idea 
of having India represented at- the Conference must be 
abandoned, and the experiment tried of subjecting her 
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people to a policy laid down by representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions without consulting 
Indians. In view of the practice established during the 
last two years, it may be safely assumed that such a proposal 
will not be entertained for a moment. Power, then, must 
be given to the representatives of the people in the Central 
Government of India to direct the policy of Indian 
Government in this matter, and the proposals of 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford must be expanded in 
this direction;^ As the proposals stand, they will not give 
anj7 ,such power. As they have themselves observed : 

The changes which we propose in the Government of 
India will still leave the settlement o^ ' India's tariff in the 
hands of a Government amenable to Parliament and the 
Secretary of State." This means that the policy of the 
Government of India will continue to be the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. For all the reasons which 
they have given and which 1 have added, this will be wholly 
unsatisfactory. The development of Indian industries is 
a matter of vital national importance to India.' It will 
largely depend upon the Government of India having the 
power and the will to impose such tariffs as may be 
considered to be necessary either for revenue or for the 
protection of her industries from powerful foreign com- 
petition. But what will the Government of India stand for 
in this all important matter if it is not to express and carry 
out the 'will of the people of India, speaking through their 
►elected representatives in the. Legislative Conncil ? The 
Government of India responsible to Parliament apd 
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to the Secretary of State can only go so far *as it is 
permitted by them and no farther. It is only* a 
Qpvernment of India responsible to the people of India that 
can be expected to adopt the policy which their interests 
defhand. In a matter of such vital concern to the people,, 
where the disadvantages, temporary though they may be,, 
of a policy of tariffs, will have to be borne by the people,, 
the Government cannot speak with even moral force unless 
it speaks in conformity with their ascertained wishes and 
opinions. If the view presented above is correct, then it 
follows that the industrial development of India is to have 
a fair future, fiscal autonomy must be granted to India, and 
that if it is, power must 'be given to the representatives of 
the people in the Central Government to lay down the 
policy which the Executive is to carry out. 

I have discussed the conditions of' the problem at some 
length because it is obvious that the recommendations 
which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have made have 
been determined and limited by the view they have taken 
of those conditions. They themselves have said : The 
considerations of which we took note in Chapter VI forbid 
us immediately to hand over complete responsibility," It 
is therefore that they decided to proceed by transferring, 
responsibifity for certain functions of Government while 
reserving control over others. 1 hope I have showed that 
they have taken an exaggerated view of the difficulties of 
the problem, and have under-estimated the value of the 
conditions which call for or favour the introduction of a 
substantial measures of responsible Government I have also 
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shown that they have not given due weight to the conditions- 
created by the War — the part which India has played in the 
War, and the needs of her situation in tlie immediate future 
as disclosed by the War. If in the light of these considera- 
tions their view of the conditions of the problem, requires 
to be revised it follows that the proposals which they have 
made must needs undergo large modifications and expansion^ 
It is evident that the terms of the announcement of ihe 20th 
August last also imposed a severe constraint upon them.. 
They seem to have convinced themselves early of the 
wisdom of the policy of that annovuicement, as they 
interpreted it, and then unconsciously to have givea 
special weight to points which supported that policy.. 
The distinguished authors appear to have been partly 
conscious of this. For after emphasising the difficulties 
of the problem, they proceed to justify their doing so.. 
They say : 

Why have we tiied to describe the complexities of the 
task before us, and in particular why have we laid stress- 
upon the existence of silent depths through which the pry 
of the press and the platform 'never rings ? In the first 
place of course we wish to insist on the importance of these 
factors in considering the time necessary for the complete 
attainment of responsible Government in a country in 
which in spite ot i apid processes of growth, so great a. 
majority of the people do not ask fop it and are not yet fitted 
for it. But our. chief purpose is more important than thijs.. 
We desired to test the wisdom of the annoncement pi 
August 20th. If we have .conceded all that can fairly be 
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^aid as to the difficulties of the task before us, then the 
policy which has been laid down can be judged in the light 
of all the facts. We believe that the announcement of 
.August 20 was right and wise, and that the policy which it 
ombodies is the only policy for India. 

If, as I have endeavoured to show, the facts have not 
been corretly appreciated, the conclusions deduced from them 
oannot be right. We have no quarrel with the policy of the 
announcement so far as it lays down that complete Responsi- 
ble Government should be established ' in India not at one 
bound but by stages. But I do not agree with the view 
■that it necessarily demands that those stages shall be many 
and that they shall be reached in a long period of time. If 
that were the correct interpretation of the policy of the 
announcement, and if that announcement stood in the way 
of the needed measure of reform, the difficulty must be 
solvedby a more liberal pronouncement. The people of India 
had no voice in determining the language of the announce- 
ment of August 20th and the cause of Indian reform must 
not be prejudiced by it. But I maintain that there is nothing 
in that announcement which stands in the way of a substan- 
tial measure of Responsible Government being introduced 
as the first step towards the goal. We have urged that the 
Congress- League scheme should be that first step. But if 
that is not to be, the proposals under consideration must yet 
Itie expanded and modified to become adequate to meet the 
requirements of the situation. I will indicate below the 
main directions in which, in my opinidn, the proposals 
-should be modified and expanded. 
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Suggestions for Modification and Expansion, i 

1. The many qualifying conditions contained in the 
pronouncement of August 20th, created a" suspicion in the 
minds of Indians that though His Majesty's Government 
had declared Responsible Government to be the goal of 
British Policy in India, the intention was that this goal 
should be reached only after a very long time. The pro- 
posals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford based on that 
pronouncement tend to confirm that suspicion. They have 
proposed a very limited and qualified measure of Respon- 
sible Government for the Provinces to start with, and as 
regards future development, they guard themselves by 
saying that their proposal for the appointment of a Com- 
mission ten years after the new Act, should not be taken 
as implying that there can be established by that time,., 
complete Responsible Government in the Provinces. They 
say that the reasons that make complete responsibility at 
present impossible are likely to continue operative in some 
degree even after a decade. As rega^ds the Government of 
Indian they are not prepared, without experience of the 
results of their proposals! relating to the Provinces, to effect 
changes in it. I cannot reconcile myself to these views. I 
think the needs of the country demand that Provincial 
Government should be made autonomous at once, and that 
a period of time should be fixed within which complete 
Responsible Government is to be established in the Central 
Government of India. Even if twenty years were fixed as 
the outside limit, we shall know where we stand. Araong^ 
Indians, many will regard it too Jong a period ; among, 
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^luropeans, many will consider it too short a one. But 
twenty years is in all conscience long enough time within 
which to prepare this country, with all the progress that 
stands behind it, and with all the advantages of a- well 
organised and well established administration, to bear the 
full burden of the new responsibility. The history of other 
countries support^" the view that in this period education 
can be made universal, industries can be developed, so as, to 
make India self-sufficient both in respect of the ordinary 
needs of the people and also in respect of military require- 
ments ; and Indians can be trapped in sufficient number to 
■officer the Indian Army and to take their proper places 
alongside of their British fellow-subjects, in the service of 
the country and the King- Emperor. The great advantage 
of the proposal would be that ^very one concerned will 
iknow that the journey to the goal has to be completed 
within the time specified, and progress towards it will be 
better regulated and assured. If this suggestion is accepted, 
it should be stated in the statute which is being drafted in 
England, that it is intended that full Responsible Govern- 
ment should be established in India within a period not 
exceeding twenty years. This will remove much misappre- 
hension and facilitate agreement on many matters. 

2. My second suggestion is that, it being definitely 
settled that Responsible Government is to be established 
within a specified time, adequate provision should be made 
at once for training Indians in India for admission to the 
extent of half the nuiuber, at present, of officers in every 
branch of the public service, military as well as civil, 
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provided of course they pass the prescribed tests. These 
tests should be the same for them as for their English 
fellow-subjects. We should feel thankful to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for their recommendations on 
this subject so far as they go. But the percentage 
•of recruitment in India which they have proposed for 
the Indian Civij Service is low it should be raised to 
50 per cent. As regards military service, they have 
recommended that a considerable number of Commissions 
should now be given to Indians. But it is high time 
that half the number of Commissions were thrown 
open to Indians, subject of course to the essential condition 
that they pass the prescribed tests. This will at first sight 
seem to be a large order. But a little consideration will 
show that it is not so. This wicked war has taken a sadly 
heavy toll of British officers. The Universities of the 
United Kingdom have covered themselves with undying 
glory by the contributions they have made to it But their 
losses have been appalling ; and in tfie years that lie before, 
us they will be called upon to supply an increasing number 
of Captains to the various branches of National activity 
which will be set up after the War. it is' permissible to 
think therefore that the demand upon them for officers for 
the army will be greater than they will be able tQ„ meet. 
Besides owing to the tremendous wastage of officers during 
the War and the greater demands of the army of the future^ 
a much larger number of youths will have to be put under 
training, than used to be before the .War. These 
considerations add force to the rightful claims of Indian 
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youths which are also supportefi by the Statute of, 1833 and 
the Proclamation of 18/)8, to be admitted in sufficient 
numbers for training as Officers for the Indian Army. It will 
be both unwise and unjust not to recognise and encourage 
these claims to thefulL Let an equal number of Indian 
and English youths be admitted into the College at Quetta 
and Wellington, and let them undergo the same training 
, and tests together. The mutual confidence and friendships 
which will grow between them there will be assets of 
nestimable value to the cause of the Empire. Similarly 
let it be. provided that Indians shall be trained for and 
admitted to every other branch of the Navy and the Army,, 
including the air service. These measures will furnish the 
most convincing proof to Indians that England means to 
treat India in future as a partner and 'not as a dependency. 

Provincial Governments. 

8. I have said thaj Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford have put an unduly strict interpretation on the terms 
of the announcement of August 20th. It is due to them at 
the same time to' say that consistently with that interpreta- 
tion they have ‘proposed to introduce an element of real 
responsibility to the people in the Provincial Governments 
which they have recommended. They have proposed that 
the transferred subjects '' shall be in the charge of a, 
minister or ministers to be nominated by the Governor from 
among the elected members of the Legislative Council ; 
that such/ ministers shall be appoinied for the term of the 
Legislative Councils ; that the ministers, together with the 
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Governor should iorm the administration with regard to 
these subjects, that on such subjects the decisions of the 
ministers should be final, subject, only to the Governor's 
advice and control. They have said that they expect the 
Governor to refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers 
only when the consequence of acquiescence would clearly 
be serious, or when they are clearly seen to be the result 
of inexperience. They do not intend that the Governor 
should be in a position to refuse, assent at discretion to all 
his ministers' proposals. This is the best part of the 
proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for which 
I offer thanks to them. It would give the ministers greater 
individual * power and responsibility with regard to “ trans- 
ferred subjects " than they would have had under the 
Congress-League scheme. But it is weighted by various 
conditions and it requires to be improved. In the first 
place it i^ould be provided that the elect^ member or 
members to be nominated by the Governor shall be selected 
from among the first few men who command the largest 
measure of confidence of their fellow-elected members in 
the Legislative Council. Appointment by election having 
been negatived, the best course to follow will probably be 
that the appointment should be. made from among a panel 
of three or four recommended by the elected members. 
Though it will limit the field, still it would leave the selec- 
tion to the Governor. But it will at the same time ensure 
that the Governor shall not select a man, who though he is 
an elected member, is not acceptable to the majority of the 
Council. 


M— 43 
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The second point is that the ministers should be 
members of the- Executive Council and not merely of the 
Executive Government The distinction between the Exe- 
cutive Government and the Executive Council should be 
abolished. Dividing the Government into, what, the authors 
themselves point out, will in effect be, two committee^ with 
different responsibilities, will weaken the power and respon* 
sibility of the administration for promoting the welfare of 
the Province. In fact the division of subjects into "trans- 
ferred '' and " reserved requires to be reconsidered, but of 
this further on. , 

Under the arrangements proposed, it would rest .with 
the Governor to decide whether to call a meeting of his 
whole Government or of either part of it. The actual 
decision on a " transferred subject would be taken by the 
Governor and his ministers ; th'e action to be taken on a 
" reserved subject would be taken by the G(#ernor and 
the other members of his Executive Council. At a meeting 
of the whole Government, when it would be called, there 
would never be any question of voting, for the decision 
would be left to that part of the Government which will be 
responsible for the particular subject involved. Under 
this arrangement, the Executive Council will be practically 
relieved of all responsibility relating to " transferred 
subjects.'' The entire blame for the want of adequate 
progress in' the matter of the " transferred subjects " will 
be thrown upon the minister or ministers. 

Nor will the financial arrangements proposed under this 
system be satisfactory, ,from the point of view of the 
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transferred services. In the first place, it is laid down as a 
postulate that so long as the Governor-in-Council is respon- 
sible for reserved subjects *' he must have power to 
decide what revenues he requires. It is proposed that the 
Provincial budget should be framed by the Executive 
‘Government as a whole. The first charge on Provincial 
revenues will be the contribution to the Government of 
India ; and after that the supply for the reserved subjects'' 
wiir have priority. The remainder of the revenue will be at 
the disposal of the ministers for the purposes of the 
transferred subjects." If such residue is not sufficient 
»for their needs, it will be open to the ministers to suggest 
extra taxation, either within the schedule of permissible 
provincial taxation, or, by obtaining thes anction of the 
‘Government of India, to some tax not included in the 
schedule. It is said that the question of new taxation will 
be decided by the Governor and the ministers. But it is 
clear that the responsibility for proposing the taxation will 
really lie upon the latter. The Executive Government as a 
whole will not be responsible for the proposal. The dis- 
tinguished authors recognise that new taxation will be 
necessary, for no conceivable economies, s^ they, can 
finance the new developments which are to be anticipated. 
Why then should the responsibility for new taxation, to 
which a certain "odium attaches in the best of circumstances 
be thrown upon the shoulders of the ministers alone and 
not upon the Government of the Province as a whole. The 
proposed arrangement is not quite fair. The responsibility 
ior developing transferred subjects is to be placed upon 
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the ministers. The power of deciding what part of the* 
revenues shall be allotted for the discharge of that respon- 
sibility is to be retained in the hands of the Governor-in- 
Council. Power is given to the ministers to propose 
additional taxation, but he is not to be supported in the 
exercise of that power by the collective responsibility of the 
Executive Government. Proposals for new taxation are 
seldom popular. When such proposals will be put forward 
without the support of the Government as a whole, the* 
chances of their being accepted by the legislature will be 
seriously affected. It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council should have no option but to submit to the 
proposals of the Governor-in-Council with regard to ex- 
penditure on reserved subject this is not calculated tO' 
promote a willingness to agree to new proposals for 
taxation even for ** transferred subjects." It is evident 
that the prospects of such subjects being properly financed 
are far from satisfactory. Nor are the prospects of the 
success of this part of the proposals as a whole more 
assuring. The position of the ministers will be unenviable.. 
They must either bear the blame of failure to promote 
progress in their departments or they must expose them- 
selves to the odiurh of proposing new taxation without 
having the power to deal with the revenue and expenditure 
of the province as a whole. 

Under existing arrangements, it is the Government of 
India by whose authority allotments for different subjects 
are made. Under the proposed arrangements, this power 
will be left to the Governor-in-Council. Under it, both the 
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iministers and the Legislative Councils will be liable to be 
compelled to accept allotments for the reserved subjects 
with which they do not agree, and they will have no right 
of appeal even to the Government of India. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford hold out the solace to the ministers 
as well as to the Legislative Council, that a periodic Com- 
mission shall review the proceedings of the Governor-in- 
Coiincil, and that there will be an opportunity of arguing 
before the Commission that reserved subjects have been 
'extravagantly administered. The Commission is to come 
once in ten years. An opportunity for arguing before it 
against the dead decisions of the Governor-in-Council can 
have little practical value. 

The entire question of a division between transferred 
and reserved subjects may be considered here. The raison 
d*etre of such division, in the opinion of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford, is that complete responsibility for the 
Government cannot be given immediately without inviting 
a breakdown, and some responsibility must be given at 
•once if our scheme is to have any value.'" On this ground 
they have prpposed that certain heads of business should 
be retained under official, and certain others made over to 
popular, control They have proposed thatfe Committee 
should be appointed to decide what subjects should be 
transferred for administration by the ministers. They have 
indicated the principle on which the list should be prepared^ 
and they say that in pursuance of this principle we should 
not expect to find that departments primarily concerned 
mth the maintenance of law and order were transferred. 
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Nor should we expect the transfer of matter which vitally 
affect the well being of the masses who may not be 
adequately represented in the new councils, such for 
example as questions of land revenue or tenant rights 
They desire that the responsibility for such subjects should' 
remain with the official Government which is still respon- 
’sible to Parliament Responsibility to Parliament here 
means responsibility to the Secretary of State for India. 
We well know the meaning of this responsibility in* 
practice. It is high time that the responsibility to the 
Secretary of State were replaced by responsibility to properly 
constituted councils representative of the people. I have 
said * before that electorates which will be regarded as satis- 
factory by every reasonable man can be formed at once in 
the country, to secure the adequate representation of the 
masses in the councils. Let the right of returning a. 
member to the Provincial Council be extended to every 
tahsiJ or taluqa or groups of tahsils or taluqs which contain 
a certain minimum of population. It will be no argument 
against my proposals that the Council will become a very 
large one. If the United Kingdom with a population some- 
what less than that of the United Provinces has a House of 
Commons cdhsisting of 650 members, there is no reason, 
why the United Provinces should not ^ have an equally large 
Legislalive Assembly. The anxiety that different and con- 
flicting interests should not suffer for want of adequate 
representations will largely disappear, if representation is* 
given to a sufficiently large number of units of reasonable 
dimensions. If this is done, one may safely assume that 
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the assembly will include representatives of landholders^ 
tenants, bankers, traders, merchants, educationists^ lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, etc. Is it reasonable to assume that there 
are Executive Council consisting of two European and one 
Indian members can be more deeply interested. in, or be 
better qualified to form a judgment about the maintenance 
of law and order in the province than this large body of the 
representatives of the people ? Who can be more vitally 
interested in the maintenance of peace and tranqtiillity, in 
the province, than such representative ? Is it reasoneble to 
apprehend that such a body will refuse to vote supplies 
which may be needed for the maintenance of law ,and 
order ? Again, will not such an assembly, which will 
evidently include a large number of men of light and 
leading in the province, be most competent to consider 
questions relating to land revenue and tenants rights ? 
Will it not be right to assume that their combined intelli- 
gence and sense of justice will lead such an assembly to 
advocate fair play between the Government and the people 
on the one hand and between one section of the people and. 
another on the other ? Why then should these subjects be 
reserved to be specially dealt with both administratively and 
legislatively ? The provision that if the Legislative Council 
should refuse to accept the budget proposals for reserved 
subjects, the Governor-in-COuncil should have pcfwer to 
restore the whole or any part of the original allotment 
should be drdpped. The Legislative Council should be 
trusted rightly to understand and discharge its obligations 
in the matter of such vital concern to the people as the 
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maintenance of law and order. If there is an apprehension 
that existing expenditure on departments primarily concern- 
ed with the maintenance of law and order may be ifeduced, 
let this be guarded against by a special provision that this 
shall not be done, unless it is assented to by the Governor. 

On the legislative side the proposal for a Grand Com- 
mittee should be dropped. It involves a serious and 
unwarrantable derogation from the power and dignity of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. All provincial legislation 
is at present passed by the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
This should continue to be so in the future. The Indian 
Statute book contains over abundant legislation for the 
maintenance of law and order in the country. As a rule 
such legislation is All-India legislation and has with few 
exceptions been enacted in the past by the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. It may be safely assumed that it wilL 
continue to be so in the future. Few Provincial Councils 
have enacted any law affecting the maintenance of law and 
order. The Bengal Council has between 1862 and 1914 
enacted only the Calcutta Police Act, the Bengal Military 
Police Act, the Calcutta Sub -Police Act and the Village 
Chowkidari Act. And the Bombay Council has since 1867 
enacted the Bombay village Police Act and the City of 
Bombay and District Police Acts. It will be a gratuitous 
effront to the Provincial Legislative Councils, both present 
and future, to suggest that they will not deal in the right 
spirit with any legislation of that character which a Provin- 
cial Executive Government may think fit to undertake. It 
is also difficult to understand what Provincial legislation a 
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Provincial Governor may require for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the " reserved subjects But assuming 
he might, it passes my understanding why the Provincial 
Legislative Council should not enact it. In view of the 
laws and regulations which already exist, Parliament should 
tell Executive Governments in India that no legislation 
shall be passed in future unless it receives the support of 
the majority of the members of the Legislative Council. It 
is evident that it is contemplated that the Grand Committees 
should be called into existence only occasionally. If then 
any occasion should ari^ when a Provincial Legislative 
‘Council refuses to pass any legislation which the Executive 
Government considers to be necessary, it will be better to 
ask the Central Government with the over riding power of 
legislation which it is proposed to retain for it, to enact it 
^or the province. 

So far then as the Provincial Governments are con- 
cerned, 1 would recommend that there should be an 
Executive Council of four members two of whom should 
be Indians, nominated by the Governor out of a panel 
elected by the elected members of the Legislative Councils, 
holding charge of and being specially responsible for 
subjects of the most vital concern to the people, and that 
there should be no reserved subjects and no Grand Com- 
mittee. I would agree that the resolutions of the Councils 
other than those relating to the Budget should be treated 
as recommendations, and Resolutions relating , to the budget 
should be binding on the Executive, and the budget should 
toe modified to accord with them, subject to this limitation 
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that the Legislative Council should not have the power to 
reduce existing expenditure on departments relating to law 
and order without the consent of the Goverilor-in-CounciL 
Even in those departments, no new expenditure sl^ould be 
incurred unless it is approved of by the Legislative Council. 

Burma. 

' I should not omit to say a few words about Burma. 
The reasons given for setting aside the problem of Burma' 
political evolution for separate and future consideration are 
inadequate and unconvincing. Burma was annexed to 
British India against the wishes both of Burmans and 
Indians. If it had been made a crown colony as was- 
urged by the Indian National Congress, it would not have 
had to bear the greater cost of administration by the Indiaiv 
Civil Service. But the proposal could not suit the Service, 
for the emoluments, and prizes of the Indian Civil Service,, 
are greater than those of a crown colony. However, as 
Burma has had to bear so long the disadvantages of having, 
been made a province of India, it is nothing but fair that it 
should be allowed to share with the rest of India the ad- 
vantages of a popular administration. It would appear that 
it has an even stronger claim to a measure of self-govern- 
ment than India. It was but yesterday that it was deprived 
of self-rule and placed under foreign subjection. Those 
condition^ upon which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
have Isiid so much emphasis are much more favourable 
there than in India. Education is far more widespread 
among the people, there are no religious differences as exist 
in India, arid the claim of the upper classes to be in 
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sympathy with the mStsses will perhaps be more readily^ 
conceded in their case than has been done in the case of 
Indians. It is no fault of the Burmans that the Provincial; 
Legislative Council of Burma, as constituted under the- 
Morley-Minto scheme, has no Burman elected element. As* 
regards the argument that the application to Burma of the- 
general principles of throwing open the public service more 
widely to Indians, would only mean the replacement of the 
alien bureaucracy by another, Indians do not desire to lorda 
it over their brethren of Burma, and they will have no^ 
complaint to make if it will be laid down that the public 
services of Burma » shall be recruited from the Burmese 
alone. If, however, as I fear, a good proportion of Ih^se 
services will be reserved for recruitment from non-Burmans,.. 
it ^ill not be violently unreasonable to expect th^t Indians 
will be allowed to compete with Canadians, Australians,, 
New Zealanders, and South Africans for admission to that 
portioh of the service. But it is unnecessary to dilate fur- 
ther on this point. I hope that the reforms "which it may 
be decided to introduce into India will be extended to» 
Burma, with any reservation which the Burmans them- 
selves may desire to be made in their own interests. 

The Government of India. 

But as I have said before no scljeme of reform will 
meet the requirements of India of to-day or satisfy her 
national sentiment, which will not admitUndians to a rea- 
sonable share of power in her Central Government ; and it 
is here that the proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lof^ 
Chelmsford are sadly deficient. The Government of India^ 
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is the centre of power injthe Indian Empire and so it will 
largely remain, even when the proposed reforms have been 
introduced. It will continue to deal with the most import- 
ant questions which affect the country as a whole. It will 
still in a large measure lay down principles and formulate 
policies. It will continue to deal with the great body of 
adjective and substantive law which affect peace apd order ; 
life, liberty and property, freedom of speech . and of the 
press, legislation affecting the various religions of the 
people, will still continue to be its special care. will con- 
tinue to deal with most important heads of taxation, the 
income-tax, the salt-tax, customs, tariffs, stamps and court- 
fees ; with airrency and exchange, banking and credit, 
•commerce and industry ; with railways, posts artd tele- 
graphs, and other matters which closely touch the people 
throughout the country. Being in sole charge of the army 
and measures of defence, and of all other imperial depart- 
ments, it will continue to deal with the largest amount of 
annual expencfiture. In addition to all this, it is proposed 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford that a general over 
riding power of legislation should.be reserved to the Gov- 
ernment -of India for the discharge of all functions which it 
will have to perform. It would bp enabled under this 
power to intervene in any province for the protection and 
-enforcement of the interests for which it considers itself 


responsible ; to legislate on any provincial matter in respect 
•of which uniformity of legislation is desirable, either for the 
whole of India or for any two or more provinces, and 


pass legislation which may be adopted eitli^er simpliciUr or 
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with mcKiificaiions by any province which may wish to 
make use of it. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford do not 
wish to admit ihe representatives of the people to any share 
in this vast power and responsibiliiy which the Govern- 
ment of India wields. In their opinion '^.pending the 
development of responsible Government in the Provinces, 
the Government of I ndia must remain responsible only to 
Parliament. In other words, in all matters which it judges 
to be essential to the discharge of its responsibilities for 
peace, order, and good Government, it must saving only 
for its accountability to Parliament retain indisputable 
power.” I respectfully join issue with them here. In the 
first place, though it may not be difficult to understand the 
words responsibilities for peace and order,” it will be im- 
possible to define responsibilities for good Gbvernment.” 
The expression is all comprehensive, and may be used to» 
include any measure which the Executive Government may 
set its heart upon. Past experience justifies apprehension.- 
Who ever imagined that the words ** Prejudicial to Public 
Safety’' in the Rules under the Defence of India Act, would 
be interpreted as they have been by several Executive Gov« 
ernments ? The words good Government,” therefore^, 
ought in any event to be cut out of the formula^ for reserv- 
ing power which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
suggested. In the second place, even with that modifica- 
tion, I submit that it is essential that the Government of 
India should be made at least partly responsible to the 
people of India acting through their representatives, in the 
cou ncils. So far as Parliament is concerned, the distin«- 
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:igiushed authors have themselves observed that the interest 
shown by Parliament in Indian affairs has not been well 
'Sustained or well-informed. It has tended to concern 
itself chiefly with a fe^ subjects such as the methods of 
dealing with political agitation, the opium trade, or the 
-'Cotton excise duty/* and they have rightly noted that “in 
India such spasmodic interferences are apt to be attributed 
ito political exigencies at home.*' In another place they 
rsay : — “ Parliamentary control cannot in fact be called a 
reality. Discussion is often out of date and ill-informed, it 
'itends to be conflned to a little knot of members and to 
stereotyped topics ; {and it is rarely followed by any deci- 
sion.” They no doubt recommend as a remedy that the 
House of Commons should be asked to appoint a Select 
Committee for Indian affairs at the beginning of each 
session, which should exercise its powers by informing 
itself from time to time upon Indian questions, and by 
.reporting to the House before the annual debate o^ the 
indian estimates. They also propose that the Secretary of 
State's salary should be placed on the English estimates 
and voted annually by Parliament. This will no doubt 
enable some live ^questions of Indian administration to be dis- 
cussed by the House of Commons in Committee of supply, 
©ut having regard to the other pre-occupations of Parlia- 
ment, which will greatly increase after the war, it is not 
reasonable to expect that Parliament will discharge its res- 
ponsibility for the welfare of India any better than it has 
done in the past. The accountability of the Government of 
India to Parliament will, therefore, only mean its account- 
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ability to the Secretary of State for India who must 
generally be are unceratain factor. We know that this 
.arrangement has not helped India very much in 
the past, and it is not likely to 2N so in the future. In the 
•circumstances of the case, Parliament will best discharge 
its responsibility to the millions of India by telling Qie 
Executive Government of India, that subject to certain 
reservations in which Parliament, as represented by His 
Majesty's Government, must reserve control to itself, for 
instance of matters relating to defence, foreign and political 
relations, the Government of India should in future hold 
itself accountable to the people of India as they will be 
represented in the reconstituted Legislative Councils. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmslord are opposed to 
this view* They say : ** We recommend no alteration at 
present in the responsibility of the Government of India 
to Parliament —except in so far as the transfer of subjects 
to popular control in the provinces ipso facto removes them 
from the purview of the Government of lildia and the 
Secretary of State — but we do provide greater opportunities 
for criticising and influencing the action of the Government 
of India.'' Such opportunities we have had in^abundance 
in the past, — in the press, on the platform, in our .Congress 
and Conferences, and in (he Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and we have used them to the best ex- 
tent we could. But we have found them of little avail because 
they were unsupported by power. It is, therefore, tha^ we 
now seek opportunity accompanied by responsibility, ai^ 
power. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford prppose 
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create an enlarged Legislative Assembly • for India with 
an elective majority. But in their own words they do not 
offer responsibility to elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly/' nor even do they define the sphere in which 
the Government will defer to the wishes of the elected 
members as they have done in the Provinces. They say^ 
they do so by a general prescription, which they leave the 
Government to interpret." Besides they have heavily 
discounted this proposal (of an enlarged Legislative 
Assembly with an elective majority) by their other proposal 
of creating *a Council of State in which the Government 
will command a majority. In their own words, ^Uhe 
Council of State will be the Supreme Legislative authority 
for India on all crucial questions and also the revising, 
authority upon all Indian legislation." The Council will not 
be a normal Second Chamber, but it will have greater power.. 
It will take its part in ordinary legislative business and shall 
be the final legislative authority m matters which the 
Government regards as essential to the interests of peace^ 
order or good Government. If the Council of State should 
amend a bill which has been passed by the Assembly 
in a manner which . is unacceptable to the Assembly 
the Assembly will not have thfe power to reject or 
modify such amendments, if the Governor- Generahin 
Council should certify that the amendments introduced 
by the Council are essential to the interests of peace, and 
order or good Government including in this term sound 
financial administration. ' If the Assembly should refuse 
leive to introduce a Government bill, or if the bill should 
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be thrown out at aay ~stag^ the Qmui^iOif^Qeneral w 
Council will have the power * on certifjnog tiuit'fiie> l^ i|- 
witiun the formula, cited above, to^rafer it 4t ^notO' hat 
the Council of Stete< The Oovmior>Generai in CoimcK' 
will also have the power in the case- of enaeigenic^ an 
certiSed to introduce the tnll in the first mstuice in, aAtl#' 
pass it tlUrou^ the Coundl of State, merdy importing 
to the Assembly. In the case of a private tnS, if a ^ 
shoidd emerge f^om the Assembly in a form'whic^'^tlle 
Government think prejudicial to good admlnisbatiOi^ 
Governor*General in Council will have power to certi^tl’ 
in the terms already dted and to submit or re*6uhmit it 
the Cotmdl of State, and the bill will only becotae ^ LaW^' 
in the form given it bydhe Council. 

Fiscd legislation will be subject to- die same pnxtedufW 
wfaieh is recommended ' in respect of Government . 
The budgd' will be introduced Into ^ rj-girfaiw Mt? 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it- 
up<M* bu^t matters and : upon aU other queshons,^ vdaedttr^ 
moved’ in the Assembly or in the Council of ^Mat^ 
continue to -be advisory in diaiacter.t , . 

I doubt if it is aprth while oreating the 
Assembly 'if the Council of State is -‘to ovendiaddW ■ittO’" 
the'efeteat {Mx^iosed and' torreduee it >teia ncm^til^ 
ce^s^^txmMmils^ I recognise ithat itscreattcte widighte*’ 
^Katet^> rqiresentBtion' to , the^ peopte . jincmeMMl<' 

opporf|l»^ of crij|cism j,)b*dJ da -not wmit iniofdi^.ih# 
u a il teiywro aidfedt 'by’'-ro^)on8iWhty»» titeitemsningrup 

-Hit tfotetegiin. 

fiWii. 
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and Lord ^ Chetosford said^j Responsibility for the 
adniinfetration remained ^ndivided,^ . Power i remained with 
the Qovernment, . and : the Councils were left with no 
fi;^ct£ons but criticism^” The same criticism wili apply to 
the,; pfopo^als of Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
relating to the Government of India. 

Mr* Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose that this 
sbrte of things should continue for ten years after the ., 
institution of, the, reforms proposed hy them, when it 
shcmld he the Commission, the appointment 

of whiit^ they have advocated, to ^examine and report^i^U 
the new constitution of the Governmfent of India, a^d if ‘ 
they see fit to make proposals for further changes . ^ 
light of the experience gained. This means that f^/iKteehr * 
y^ira at. feast tho Government of India should^<5entinue to 
ejfcrcise aJA its power as at present, anditbat the represcmtat 
fives , of the people should have absolutfely ho share in it 
Owing to the war, the next ten to fifteen years will ,he the 
most fateful years in the history cifj India. It oppresses my 
soul to think that during this period the .Government of 
India, which as I have shown above, has failed to build up 
the strength and prosperity , i6f the people to the extent it 
shoidd have donei should continue practically undn^nged,; 
and, that tbe-representatives of die people, anxious to promote 
the good of teir fello^men should still have to, bear the 
pain and humiliation of having no determining voic^ ^ in 
the GovOTfiment; of their own country. In the highest 
humanity,' as^it is r^)reswted.ihy 380 
lif tiM .land, and fii»t4he good; name Of I 
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^earnestly hope that this will not be so, that the statesmto 
of England .will see that the Government^ of Jndia is 
bmughi tp a reasonable oxtent under the ponitol of Ihe 
people whose affairs it administers. Mr. Month^ 

Lord Chelmsford have well' described the effects o| tfae^ 
war on the Indian miiid. Let the statesmen of England 
^ponjier whether it will be reasonable to expect the people 
•of India to be satisfied with apy scheme of reforms which 
will still keep them out of all power in the Central 
<Soverhment of their country, , 

- The Congress Muslin\ League did not suggest a 
Second Chamber because it was felt that the Executive 
Government, with its power of vetoing both resolutions 
and legislative proposals of the Legislative Councils, would 
really play the part of a Second Chamber. I still think 
that this is a sound View,' for what is the main purpose of 
•creating the Council of State, but to give a legal form to 
the will of the Executive Government ? then, let 

not the Executive Government exercise that will by^ means ^ 
•of the veto ? It may be , urged that that would not jplacey,^ 
an the hands of the Government the means of securing the 
afifirmatiye power of legislation and of obtaining Supplier 
For the authors frankly say ; " What we seek is spmo " 
means,, for use on special occasion, for' placing on Ate 
‘Sfatiitc-Bool^^^fter full publicity of discussion, ' permanei^ 
xH^ii^wes to which the majority of 'qieriJbers- iq 'fe ' 
Lie^i4hve Asseinhly may be unwilllft^ to as^enf."'>^%i^” 
^tB<&,tke C|werhm^rit should give up 4^ch an ide^ or 
shociid. alS^doii thh idea of ci:^fing*11.e^isiative 
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with elective majorities. Under the existing cbnstitution,, 
no existing enactment can be repealed without the consent 
of tl^e tiead of the Government. Let it be provided that no^ 
ej^sting expenditure on certain seirices shall be decreased, 
except, with such consent. But with this reservation let 
the budg^ be voted upon by the Council. It is nothing but 
fair that all future increases in expenditure should depend 
ugph the Government being, able to satisfy the elected., 
representatives of the people, who have to bear the bupden. 
or taxation, that every proposed increase is needed in the 
interests of the country. So also with regard to all new 
legislation.. Let the Government trust the Council which/ 
it is gping to create. The Indian members of the Cou^ii 
hdve hot in important occasions failed to stand by thie: 
Government in the past. There is no justiBc^iott for 
a|g>prehendjng that members of the reconstituted Council,, 
which will be much larger and more representative, will not 
lepd similar support to Government in all essential! 
matters. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have beem 
good ^ enough to acknowledge the correctness of the- 
atbtude of the Indian Members to\Vards* the Governments. 
They say : "We desire however to pay a tribute to the 
sense of responsibility whicfh has animated the members of 
the' Indian Legislative Council in dealing with Goyeriiment ‘ 
legislation. In the paspge of very controversial measures^ 
sudif as'the, JPr?ss Act, the Goternmenf received a large 
lamdjimt.of solid support frorn^ non-ofScials ,* similarly it 
rebeiyed assistance when m^spres of real importance spcfi^ 
foir example, as Jhe Defence of Ipdia Actandtha r^c^nt* 
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“gmnt of one hnndred millions to the Imperial tpeasory 
were under discussion. Again, gocsd acami^ oi the 
pmctical nature of the work done were ^dferded by the 
-debates on the Factories Act or the Companies Acts.** 

Having regard to all the consideifettibns I have 
mentioned above, 1 would suggest that%the prt^posal ‘'to 
cieate a Council of State should be dropped. Any sertods^ 
differences of opinion which may at any time arise 
fee Executive Government and the Legislative Counctl^ 
would be got over by means of the veto and the of 

promulgating ordinances. But it should be pro\Hded, 
was suggested by the Congress in HSBC, that whenever the 
veto is exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which 
this had been considered necessary, should be piibli^b^ 
and submitted to the Secretary of State ; and, in afty‘^<m 
‘Case, on a representation made throiigh the Governm^t df 
India and the Secretary of State.by the overruled tiiafoHty, 
fee proposed Select Committee of the House Of 'ComfeOiro 
should review the decision of the Goventfeent"^' 
however, it is decided to create such a Cbuncil, ft % 
•essential feat its composition should be liberalised. ‘Sb 
back as 1886, the Indian National ^ Congress urged 
less man one-half of the members of the Ifepdrial aihd 
Protincil Councils, which it recommended] ihOtfld "hfe 
enlarged, should be elected; not more thati’ onB-fOiirfe 
Ahoutd be officials holding seats ex dffitio hi the 
and not more than one-fourth shcatld Jbe notmnate<j^^h|" 
<iovernmint. During the feirty-two yearsfthabhslve 
J»ass«d,^fee Councils have been twice ^ neformad, 
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been shown in the preceding paragraph, their work has 
iieen satisfactory. After this long lapse of time and after 
the fresh proofs of fidelity and devotion which India has 
given during the last four years of the war, is it 
much to ask that in the proposed Council of State, which 
will really take^he place of the present Legislative Council,, 
the number of members, elected by electorates in which 
Indians predominate, should not be less than half of the 
total number ? Experience has proved that the elected 
representatives of the European community almost alwa;^ 
side with the Government. Therefore, though elected 
they should be regarded counted as good as nominated, 
by the Goverhment. If this is done, 1 think itAvill 
reconcile Indian public opinion to the proposal of the 
Council of State: Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
propose thai the regulations which the Governor-General, 
in Council should make as to the qualifiations of candidates^ 
for election to the Council of Slate, should be such as will, 
ensure that their status and position and record of services 
will give to the Council a senatorial character, and the 
qualities usually regarded as appropriate to a revising 
Chamber. The Government should find in this provision 
an assurance that the members of the Council of State will 
be more inclined by training and temperament to support 
than the members ol tfie present Council have done,' 
in matters essential to the interests of peace, order and good 
•Government If this proposal is accepted, it will take away 
all the ungraciousness which at present surrounds the 
proposed Council of State, and will enable the people to 
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become familiar with, and to form a fair estimate of the 
value of a normal Second Chamber. 

Indians in the Executive Council. 

There is only one more important change which^ I 
have to suggest, and that is in the number of Indian 
members in the Executive Council of the Government of 
India. The Congress-Muslim League Scheme urged that 
half the number of members in every Executive , Council, 
Imperial and Provincial, should be Indians. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have recommended that this principle 
should be adopted in the case of the Provincial Executive 
Councils. But they have suggested the appointment of 
only one other Indian member in the Executive Council 
of the Government of India. I submit that the principle 
which has been accepted in the case of the Provincial 
Executive Councils should also be accepted in the case 
of the Government of Indian Of course no one can say 
definitely at present how many members there will be in 
the Government of India, when it has been reconstituted. 
But, assuming, as it is not altogether unlikely, that there 
will be six such members, it is nothing but right and 
proper that three of them should be Indians. The filling 
up of half the appointments in the Council with 
Indians will n<5t affect the decisions of the Council far 
as mere votes will be concerned. For with the Viceroy, the 
European members will still form the majority. But it will 
pt'bvide for a much more satisfactory rejnesentation of In- 
dian public opinion in the Executive Council. It will be 
perhaps the most effective step towards training indiahs lor 
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full Responsible Government In my opinion nothing will 
create a greater feeling of assurance about the intentions 
of Government regarding the establishment of Responsible 
Government in this country, than the step which I recom- 
mend. It will create widespread satisfaction. 

To sum up. The proposals should be expanded and 
modiEed as follows : 

1. A definite assurance should be given that it is 
intended that full Responsible Government shall be establi- 
shed in India within a period not exceeding twenty years. 

2. It should be laid down that Indians shall be trained 
for and admitted, if they pass the prescribed tests, to the 
extent of at least a half of the appointments in every branch 
of the publice service, civil and military. 

3. It should be provided that half the number of the 
members of the Executive Council of the Government of 
India shall be Indians. 

4. If the proposed Council of . State is created, it 
should be provided that half of its members shall be those 
elected by electorates in which Indians predominate. 

5. It should be clearly laid down that existing 
expenditure on certain services — in particular military 
charges for the defence of the j^ountry shall not be reduced 
without the consent of the Governor-General in Council ; 
but that subject to this provision, the, budget shall be voted 
by the Legislative Assembly. 

6. India should be given the same measure of fiscal 
autonomy which the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
Empire will enjoy. 
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, As regards Provincial Governments : 

1. The Provincial Legislati'ire Councils should be so 
^enlarged as to permit of a member being returned from 
•every tahsil or taluqa of a group or groups thereof, con- 
taining a certain minimum of population, and the franchise 
•should be as broad' as possible to ensure the adequate repre- 
sentation of every important interest, including that of the 
tenants, 

2. It should be provided that the persons who are to 

be appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils, shall 
be those who command the confidence of the majority of 
the elected members. ^ 

3. That though such Ministers should hold special 
charge of certain subjects, they shall be members df the 
Executive Council of the Province. 

4. There should be no reserved subjects. If there is 
to be any reservation, it should be limited to this that 
existing expenditure on departments relating to law and 
order shall not be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Council. 

6. The proposal for the Grand Committee should be 
•dropped. 

6. The principles of reform which may be finally 
laid down for the other Provinces of India should be applied 
in' Burma also, subject if necessary to any special reservation 
which the Burmans themselves may demand. 

Conclusion. , 

I have done. At the conclusion of their very able aqd 
elaborate Report, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
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invited reasoned criticism” of their proposals. I have 
attempted in my humble way to offer some. I hope that 
they may find it of some value, and that they may reconsi- 
der their opinions regarding the condtionsof the problem — 
and the recommendations which they have based upom 
those opinions. 1 hope also that the other members of His 
Majesty's Government and generally other Englishmen 
who will have to deal with those recommendations may 
find this criticism of some help. We are entitled to expect 
1:hat they will examine the conditions of the problem within 
the light of well ascertained facts and the testimony of 
history, and, above all, with a broad-minded sympathy 
which India hopes she has deserved of England. The 
question of the adequacy of the reforms which are to be 
introduced is of the most vital concern to India. It is 
thirty-three years since, educated Indians having noted Ihe*'^ 
defeats of the existing system, first begged their English 
fellow subjects to allow them a share in the administration 
of their country's affairs. .Their proposals were rejected.. 
The result is writ large upon the country in the poverty 
and helplessness which pervade a land of abundant 
natural resources. A . very unwelcome light has been 
thrown upon the situation by the fact that with 
a population of 320 millions with every desire to 
do the best, and with a stienuous endeavour of 
eighteen months, we have been able to raise by a loan 
barely half the amount of hundred millions which we 
promised last year as a war gift to England. 1 have" 
given masons to justify my belief that if England had 
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agreed to share with us power and opportunity for services^ 
which we asked for in 1886, the country would have 
become so prosperous and so much more closely attached 
to England, that we could have easily given away a thous- 
and millions in cash, and a million or two more of men, 
ts well-equipped and trained as Englishmen who would 
have long ere this turned the tide of war in favour of the 
Allies, and saved ^ millions of brave Englishmen and 
Frenchmen from death. We have reiterated the same 
request with greater unanimity and insistence since 1916. 
Let not England repeat the mistake of rejecting it again. 
The reforms which the Congress and the Muslim League 
have asked for, areas much needed to prepare India to 
defend herself and to be a source of greater strength and 
not of weakness to the Empire, as to promote ihe happi- 
ness and prosperity of her children. They have been long . 
overdue. The *war has only brought their need into 
greater prominence and relief, and lent unexpected and 
powerful support to the inherent justice of the demand. 
India has been faithful to England in the hour of her 
sorest trial. All that she asks for is that , England shpuld 
be just to her. Shje asks that in determining her future 
constitution, England should act upon the principles oL 
justice, and liberty and of the right of every people ,to 
rule their own destinies, for which she has been fighting, 
perhaps the most splendid fight known to history, and in 
which she ha§ been helped by India with her blood and 
treasure. Both England and India are on their tFiaL 
May Qod grant clearness of Vision and courage to us 
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Indians to press for — ^and to Englishmen to consent to—i-the 
’:€ull measure of reform which is needed in the vital interests 
of India and of the British Empire. 



INDIA'S SELF-DETERMINATION. 

The J^esolution. 

^ {The Hcfn*hle Pandit Madctn Mohan Malavtya mov^ the 
following resolution at the special Session of /. N. Congjress^^- 
held at Bombay in August 1918. on the Montagu, — Chelms-^ 
ford Re-form Proposals.'\ * . 

That this Congress appreciates the earnest attempts, 
on the part of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy to inaugurate a system of 
Responsible Government in India, and while it recognises 
that some of the proposals constitute an advance on the 
present condition^ in some directions, it is of opinion that, 
the proposals are disappointing, unsatisfactory and suggests 
the following modifications as absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute a substantive step towards Responsible Govern- 
ment : 

Government “OF India. 

(1) That a system of " reserved " and traijsferred " 
subjects similar to those proposed for the Provinces shall 
be adopted for the Central Government. 

(2) That the reserved " subjeqtes shall be Foreigpr 

Affairs (excepting relations with the Colonies^ and the Do- 
minions), the Army, the Navy and relations with the Indian 
Ruling Princes and subject to the declaration o£th^ rights 
already passed, matters directly affecting peace, tranqnility 
and defence of the country ; that 'all other subjects shall 
be transferred . 
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(3) The allotments required for the reserved'" sub- 
jects should be the fitst charger on the revenues. 

(4) The procedure for the adoption of the budget 
should be on the lines laid down |or the Provinces. 

All legislations shall be by bills introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly, provided that in the case of the 
reserved "" subjects the Legislative Council does not pass 
-such measures as the Government* may deem necessary, 
'the' Governor-General - in - Council may provide for the 
same by regulations, such regulations to be in force for one 
year, but not to be renewed unless 40 per cent, of the 
members of the Assembly present and voting are in favour 
of them. , 

There shall be no Council of State, but if the Council 
‘of State is to be constituted at least half of its total strength 
shall consist of elected members and that the procedure 
.by certification shall be confined to the reserved subjects. 

At least half the number of the Executive Councillors 
Xif there be more than one) in charge of the reserved 
-subjects should be Indians. 

The Legislative assembly. 

The number of the members of' the Legislative 
Assembly should be raised to 150 and the proportion of 
elected members shou'd be four-fifths. The President and 
Ihe Vice-President of the Legislative Assembly should be 
‘elected by the Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly should have poV^er tomake 
of modify its own rules of business, and they shall not 
require the sanction of the Governor-General. There 
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'Should be an obligation to convene a meeting of the Coun- 
ci\ and the Assembly at stated intervals or on the 
requisition of a certain proportion of members. i 
A Guarantee. 

A statutory guarantee should be given that full 
Responsible c Government should be established in the whole 
of British India witliin a period not exceeding 15 years. 

The Provinces. 

The Executive, 

(1) There should be no additional members of the 
Executive Government without portfolios. 

(2) Fr6m the commencement of the first Reformed 
-Councils the principle of the responsibility of Minist^S to 
the Legislature shall come into effect. The status and the 
salary 6f the ministers shall be the same as that of the 
.members of the Executive Council. At least half the 
number of the Executive Councillors in charge of reserved'- 
subjects (if there be more than one) should be Indians. ’ 

The budget shall be under the control of the 
legislature subject to the contribution to ^ the . Govern- 
ment of India and during the life-time of the Reformed 
•Councils to the allocation of a fixed sum for the reserved 
subjects and should fresh taxation be necessary, it should 
be impost by the Provincial Government as a whole 
for both transferred and reserved subjects. 

Legislature. 

While holding that the people are ripe for the introdu-; 
'Ctioij of, full provincial autonomy, the Congress is yet 
prepared with a view to iiadlitating the passage of,, the 
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Reforms and to save time otherwise lost in controversy 
to leave the departments of law, police, and justice (prisons 
excepted) in the hands of the Executive Government ia 
Provinces for a period of six years. The Executive* 
and Judicial departments must be separated at once. The 
President and the Vice-President should be elected by 
the Council. The proposal to institute a Grand Committee 
shall be dropped. The Provincial Legislative Council shall 
legislate in respect of all matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Government, including law, justice and 
police, but were the Government not satisfied with the 
decision of the Legislative Council in respect of matters 
relating to law, justice and police, it shall be open to the 
Government to refer the matter to the Government ' of 
India. The Government of India may refer the matter to 
the Indian Legislature, and the ordinary procedure shall 
follow. But if Grand Committees are instituted, this 
Congress is of opinion that not less than half the strength 
shall be elected by the Legislative Assembly. The 
proportion of elected members in the Legislative Council 
shall be four-fifths. Whenever the Legislative* Assembly 
the Council of State or the Legislative Council is dissolved,, 
it shall be obligatory on the Governor-General or the 
Governor^ as the case maybe, to order the necessary 
elections and to re-summon the body dissolved within a 
period of three months from the date of dissolution. No 
diapolutibn erf the Legislature shall take place by way of 
appeal to the electorate and reason should be stat^ iit 
writing couhtCrsigned by the Ministers. 
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Parliament and India Office, 

(A) The Council of India shall be abolished and 
there shall be two permanent Under-Secretanes to assist 
the Secretary^ of SJate for India, one of whom shall be 
an Indian. 

(B) All the c"hanges in respect to the India Office 
Establishment shall be placed on the British estimates. 

(C) No financial or administrative powers in regard 
to the reserved subjects should be transferred to the 
Provincial Governments, until such lime as they are 
made responsible regarding them to the electorates and 
until then the control of the Parliament and the Secretary 
of State should continue. 

(D) The Committee to be appointed to examine and 
report on] the present constitution of the Council of India 
shall contain an adequate Indian element 

Muslim Representation, 

The prop<)rtion of Muhammadans in the Legislative 
Councils and the Legislative Assembly, as laid down in 
the C progress League Scheme, must be maintained. 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

This^ Congress i^ of opinion that, consistently with 
the Imperial interests, the Government of this country 
should have complete freedom in all fiscal matters^ and 
that the question of provincial contributions to the 
Imperial Exchequer be referred to the Provincial Congress 
Committees for opinions to be placed before the ncs3|t 
Congress at {Delhi. 


M— 45 
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Speaking on Sir Wtlltam Meyer* s resolution on money 
grant at the Imperial legislative Council held in September 
1918 the Hon*ble Pandit M. Malaviya said : — Would your 
Lordship permit me to move an '^amendment at this stage 
to the effect that the following proviso be added to die 
Resolution, provided that the total amount of addi- 
tional cost shall be regarded by his Majesty's Government 
as a part of the contribution of ;^100 million which we 
promised last year to England." 

H. E. the President : — I think the Hon'ble Member 
must see that any amendment of that sort is a direct 
negation and tvould be regarded as such by the Government 
of India. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya : — My Lord, as I 
submitted yesterday, the resolution moved by the Hon'ble 
the' Finance Member virtually amounts to a money bill, and 
1 therefore asked that the rules of business of this Council 
might be suspended in order that the resolution might be 
fully and fairly dealt with. I must express my regret that 
the suggestion did not commend itself to your Lordship. 
The course adopted by the Government has placed us in 
a difficult position. The Hon'ble the Finance Membeffhas 
moved the resolution in a long speech which lasted nearly 
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an hour and which raised importanr" issues which would 
commit the country to a fresh expenditure of £ 4:5 million^ 
and in general to-day to proposals fpr taxation by which 
that amount is to be raised in the future, and we are asked 
to form and express our opinions on those issues, I 
submit, my Lord, that as is done in the case of the Annual 
Financial Statement, a week's interval should have been 
allowed after the statement was made by the Finance 
Member, so as to enable the members and the public to 
digest it and to suggest such amendments as they might 
think ht. As matters stand, without meaning any disres- 
pect to anyone, I venture to doubt if some of my colleagues 
who have so really given their support to the proposal have 
weighed fully all that it means, whether they have weighed^ 
for instance, the proprietory of that part of it which would 
saddle India with million on account of “extra- 

ordinary " pension charges not merely of Indian troops and 
follov^ers, but of British officers of the Indian army and 
the “ service share " of similar charges relating to British 
troops, “ including those who belonged to the Indian 
establishment at the outbreak of the War and those who 
have at some previous time served in India.'' As the 
Hon'ble Member stated, at present “ with regard to British 
troops belonging to the Indian establishment the position 
is that Indian revenues have no liability for the '^extra- 
ordinary " pensionary charges arising out of the war.^' But 
he evidently was not troubled by any doubt in arriving at 
the conclusion and proposing “ that in the present circum- 
stances, we might offer to bear those extraordinary pension 
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charges/' also, I douDt, however, if any Indian Member 
would have equally easily assented to this part of the 
proposal if he had time to consider .it. 

Unfair Way of Consulting Non- officials. 

Now my Lord coming to the subject-matter of the 
resolution, we have been reminded by the Hon'ble the 
Finance Member that your Lordship said at the Delhi 
Conference as follows Now, I am very jealous of the 
position of the Imperial Legislative Council. The * question 
of finance is essentially one in which we have to consult 
and carry with us the members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and your Lordship said you would later on 
** consider in consultation with the Legislative Council, for 
this is a matter essentially in its sphere, how far it will be 
feasible for India to increase the direct financial contribution 
she has already made to his Majesty^s Government, or in 
what other way she can assist financially/' From these 
remarks of your Excellency one should have expected that 
your Government would have consulted us, the members 
of the Legislative Council, in camera before shaping, your 
proposal and deciding to publish it to the world and to put 
it formally before the Council in the manner it has been 
put. When the Government decided to do as they have 
done, they should have taken the responsibility of Carrying 
their proposal in the ordinary way with the voles of the 
official majority of this Council But the Government have 
adopted an unusual course. While you have given us no 
voice in determining upon the proposal, you have decided 
to leave the responsiblity of accepting or rejecting it upon 
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the non-official members of the Council. And at ttie very 
commencement of his speech the Finance Member hurled 
at us what cannot, in the unhappy position in which we are 
placed, be regarded as a mere brutum fulmen, that if the 
bulk of us should not be able to support the resolution, the 
resolution will be withdrawn and on us will rest the 
• responsibility for withholding the further aid which the 
Government of India desire to tender to his Majesty’s 
Government at this crisis of the war. He concluded his 
speech by again reminding us that the responsibility for 
rejecting the course which after full consideration, the 
Government have proposed, will fall on the non-official 
members of this Council. I wonder, my Lord, if any disin- 
terested person will regard this as a fair way of consulting 
and carrying the non-official members of this Council with 
the Government. By adopting the procedure your Govern- 
ment have adopted you have placed us in a position of 
great disadvantage. We must either swallow the proposal 
and become responsible for the large additional burden 
and fresh taxation being imposed upon the country, or we 
must expose ourselves to the risk of our opponents, and 
unfortunately they are neither few nor uninfluential, mak- 
ing political capital in England by saying that Indian 
representatives had with-held the further aid which the 
Government of India desired to tender to his Majest/s 
Government at this crisis. He will be a bold man who 
will say that the vote of the non-official members on the ire- 
solution will in these circumstances be an altogether free 
wote. I yet hope, however, that my colleagues will act 
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according to the dictates of the small voice within, whicftf 
after all is the last anchor that holds. 

My Lord, it should hardly be necessary for me to 
reiterate my deep and respectful sympathy with England, 
in her present position. I fully recognise that the prolong- 
gation of the war inflicts an increasingly heavy burden up- 
on her. it is a matter of sincere satisfaction to us that. 
India has been able to help England to the extent she has- 
done, I hope it will be acknowledged by all reasonable 
men that she has helped ungrudgingly all these four 
years in men, money and material. I will not take up the 
time of the Council by attempting to recount what she 
has contributed. But the help we can give must be limit- 
ed by our means, and by the consideration of what our 
duty to our own people, whom we are here to represent,, 
permits, in other words, it must be limited to what we can 
spare and reasonably bear. The Hon'ble the h inance Mem- 
ber himself has told us that the Government have decided 
to leave the decision of this question fo us, the non-official 
members, on behalf of the much larger public in India to- 
whom they desire to appeal. We are therefore not to ex- 
press our opinions here as private individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of the people : — and we must in forming that 
opinion bear in mind how the proposal which the Govern- 
ment have put forward will affect the people at large. In 
considering this, my Lord, let me briefly refer to the his- 
tory of our contributions during the last four years. 

India's ContrIibutions. 

Speaking two years ago of those contributions, ouc 
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late Viceroy, L6rd Hardinge said that India had beenr 
* Bled white. * 

Hon*hle Sir William Meyer \ — May I ask the Hon'ble: 
Member to cite the passage in which Lord Hardinge said, 
that India had been bled white ? 

Hon*ble Pandit M. M, Malaviya : — I have not got it 
here, but I will give it to the Hon'ble Member later on. 

Hon^bk Sir William Meyer. — I put it to the Hon'ble. 
Member that what Lord Hardinge referred to was bled, 
white of troops. 

Hon*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya : — If that is so, my 
Lord, I thank the Hon’ble Member for correcting me.. 
Summing up our contributions in 1916 the Hon'ble the. 
Finance Member explained why India could not contribute. 
more. He said: ^^We have also to remember that the. 
termination of this war, when it comes, will leave us with 
heavy financial demands on us, and that the experiences . 
and lessons of the war must also add in some directions to 
our permanent military charges.” He also reminded the 
Council that We should be in a position, when peace 
returns, or as soon after as may be, to provide further funds 
for such beneficent purposes as the improvement of edu- 
cation and sanitation.” Notwithstanding all this, it was. 
proposed in. 1917 that India should make a direct money 
contribution to the war. It is an open secret that the 
Government of India first fought hard against the idea and. 
that they eventually agreed after much correspondence and 
discussion to offer a gift to England. The public does, 
not know what exactly passed between the Government 
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India and the India office. But there is a strong 
belief, and it is widespread, that the Government of India 
^wanted to offer a much smaller amount and agreed to give 
a 100 million only when the Government of England 
agreed to allow them to abolish the Cotton Ex^iise Duty. 

When the proposal to make a gift of £100 million to 
England came before this Council, many of us felt that it 
^as far too heavy a burden for our poor country, with its 
wery limited means, and its numerous vital domestic needs, 
to bear. I will take the liberty of quoting a few sentences 
‘from what I then said about it : 

''In the second place. Sir, it cannot be denied that 
fhe burden is a stupendous one. It will require special 
high taxation to the tune of £0 million a year to be 
maintained for the long period of over 30 years, to discharge 
ft. Not to talk of (he United Kingdom, if we were half so 
rich and prosperous as the self-governing Dominions, we 
would have gladly undertaken such a burden. But 
unfortunately India is very poor. Her resources are limited. 
Her vital domestic needs are great and pressings The 
vast mass of her population suffers from want of education. 
Her agriculture and industries badly n'feed to be developed. 
Her extreme poverty, which is the normal condition of the 
vast majority of the people, and which keeps them on a 
low grade of vitality and thus exposes them to disease and 
'Suffering, requires to be ameliorated. For many years we 
have been pressing the problems of internal improvement 
on to Government of India, and urging them to frame large 
.schemes, commensurate with the requirements of the 
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situation, to carry out the necessary measures of improve- 
tnent, ^nd we have always been met by the reply that 
funds are not available for the purpose. But the proposals 
of the budget leave us face to face with a situation in which 
for the life-time of a generation, the internal improvement 
of even the most necessary kind will be considerably 
hampered.*' Though our minds were oppressed by these 
considerations, we yet came to the conclusion^that, in the 
circumstances of the case and in the larger interests of the 
Empire we should loyally accept the decision. We all 
therefore, supported the proposal and it was unanimously 
accepted by the Council. But when we did so we had been 
told that that would be India's ultimate total special 
contribution ** were used in the telegram which, we were told, 
your Excellency had been pleased to send to the Secretary of 
State, and it was quoted by the Hon'ble the Finance 
Member in his Financial Statement. 

No Further Financial aid Possible. 

Thus my Lord, when that contribution had been 
made, we had reason to think that we had done with a 
direct money contribution to the war. Let us see what has 
ihappened since to justify our making a further contribution 
'by agreeing to bear a larger share of the cost of the new 
force raised or to be raised for imperial purposes. No 
“doubt the war has been prolonged. Well, in loyal response 
to His Majesty's message we have agreed to raise half a 
million more of men. We have made every effort to do 
so, and I hope the required number will be raised.\ That is 
^our further contribution to the war and it is not a small 
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contribution. But so far as a further money contribution 
is concerned, I regret to think that we are not in a position 
to make it. If the matter had been raised at the Delhi 
Conference, I am sure there would have been a very clear 
expression of opinion on it on the part of many of the* 
representatives of the people. Let me assure you, my 
Lord, that it is not the will to contribute more that is 
wanting ; it is the power. I think my esteemed friend 
Mr. Gandhi, who lives and works among the people and 
knows the condition of the country better than most of us, 
made this quite clear in the letter which he addressed t^> 
your Excellency after that Conference. He told you 
that we would do> all we could to supply more menr 
but that we could not supply more money. We have 
laboured accordingly to raise recruits and I nope we shall, 
succeed in raising as many as are needed. But 1 regret 
that the poverty of the country does not permit of our 
assenting to a larger money burden being imposed uponi 
the people. 

My Lord, we are asked to make a further money 
contribution to the Imperial expenditure on war by 
taking upon ourselves the charge of meeting the cost 
of the new forces raised in this country and to be raised 
thereafter. It is said that this proposal is subject to three 
conditions : that our liability to pay the proposed additional 
charges shall be reconsidered (a) if agricultural conditions 
should be worse than they are at present ; (b) if exchange 
should be affected adversely ; and (c) if the war should 
come nearer home, and we should have to fight on our owm 
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.^account on our front. I respectfully submit that when 
these three possibilites are before us, it will be the part of 
wisdom not to undertake any further obligations upon us. 
But that on the same principles on which it is proposed 
that in the event of certain new conditions arising, we shall 
cbe released from the obligation which are asked to under- 
take, in view of the fact that since we agreed to contribute 
;^100 million to England as a war gift, we have raised 
.and are going to raise half a million men in this country, 
the cost of this additional force should be regarded as a 
contribution ^towards the unpaid balance of the ;^100 
jnillion which we have promised. 

The Hon'ble the Finance Member has said that it is 
not enough, in the present crisis, * for India to raise large 
numbers of additional troops if she leaves the entire 
burden of paying for them upon England. But we are not 
•doing this. We have promised to contribute j^lOO million 
to England. We have paid ^^60 million of this by loan. 
We have to pay million more. And all that 1 say is 
let us pay this balance in the shape of the 'cost of the 
additional troops which have been raised or are to be 
raised in this country. Let us find the cost of the additional 
troops, but let it be understood that it will be regarded as 
the unpaid portion of the contribution which we have 
already agreed to make. It is proposed that this additional 
•cost should be met partly out of the surplus and partly by 
excess profits tax. I entirely snpport this proposal. The 
excess profits tax should have l^en levied last year. The 
reasons urged by the Hon'ble the Finance Member for not 
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levying it then did^*^not3 satisfy a large section of the public.. 
Nor \^ould the reasons he has urged for further delayinjg. 
action in that respect satisfy them. They have felt and 
rightly that when the ^£100 million gift was promised to 
England, an excess profits tax should have been levied iii 
order to liquidate the debt as early as practicable. ‘ Most 
certainly let it be done at any rate now. If this is not done; 
it will take nearly thirty years of high taxation to liquidate 
the debt of £100 million. This will be a calamity. The 
GbVernirient owe it to the people to see that this dfebt is 
liquidated as early as may be practicable so that it may not 
continue to block all domestic progress. How can this be 
done except by raising every possible revenue that can 
legitimately be raised without oppressing the poor : and what 
can be a more legitimate source of revenue to liquidate a 
a war loan than an excess war profits tax ? 

My Lord, I hope, I have made it clear that I am not 
opposed to the idea that we should bear the additional 
charges of the new troops, we are raising. I sAy again 
let us bear them ; but let us represent to His Majesty's 
Government in England that in view of our entire situation^ 
in view of the large contribution we have already promised,, 
in view of the deplorable poverty of our people, in vi6w of 
the unfortunate fact that fresh taxes cannot be put upofi 
the people without oppressing thbm, they should allow the 
cost of these new troops to be registerered as pirt of our 
uHj^d contribution of 100 million. 
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SHORT STORIES 
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BY 

MRS. GHOSAL 

(SR I M ATI SWARNA KUMARI DAVl) 

Editor, the Bhariti, Calcutta 
With nine illustrations and bound in full cloth. Rs. 2. 

Aberdeen Press writes ; Mrs. Ghosal is a sister 
of Rabindranath Tagore, to whom the noble Prize 
was recently awarded. If the Poet’s merits are 
great, those of his sister are scarcely less, and both 
East and West will agree that it is a charming 
revelation of the workings of a woman’s heart. In 
its sw^eet simplicity and delicacy of tough, faded 
readers will experience of a new sensation, 
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Mahatma Gandhi 

(Knlarged and up to date edition). 

His Life, Writings and Speeches with a foreword by 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Over 430 pages. Tastefully 
bound with an index. The Commonweal writes : — 
The book is well got up and very handy to hoia and 
it should prove an acquisition to every Indian’s 
Library. Price Rs, 2. 

The Ethics of Passive Resistance 

A complete treatise on Passive Resistance by Mr. 
M. S. Maurice and Satyagraba by M. K. Gandhi 

Price As, 4. 

Lokamanya B* G. Tilak 

In this volume of the speeches ol Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, which is the first of its kind, is 
given an exhaustive and up to date collection of all 
the soul stirring speeches of this apostle of Home 
Rule which he declares to be our birth-right Among 
other subjects the speeches deal with tlie presei t 
Political situation, Swadeshi movement, Shivaji, 
Tenets of the New Party, National Education, 
Swarajya, Self-Government or Home Rule and Gita 
Rabasyam. The book opens with a valuable 
appreciation by Bobu Aurobinda Ghose, 

^Price R6. 1-8-0. 

Mohomed All Jinnah : 

These valuable speeches, now collected for the 
first time, cannot fail to arouse profound and vivid 
interest in the minds of all who are concerned with 
the vital issues of contemporary political events and 
activities in India. 

The volume opens with a Foreword by the Raja of 
Mahmudabad together with a biographical appreci- 
ation by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Over 320 pages printed on Antique paper and attrac- 
tively bound with a portrait and an index. 

Price Rs. 2. 
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fhe Indian Nation Builders 

l his is the only Publication which gives the biogra- 
phies and speeches of thirty six eminent Indians, with 
their portraits in three comprehensive volumes at such 
a cheap cost ot Ks. 4-8-0 (Volume 1, Re; 1-8-0; Vol. 
ii, He. 18 0; Vol. Ill, Re. 1-8 0). Kach Volume 
contains the biographies and select speeches of 12 
eminent Indians and is bound in cloth. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 

Owing to the enhanced price of printing materials 
we are obliged to withdraw the concession hitherto 
allowed. 

The Statesman ; — ^The volumes will be found of 
distinct use by all who are interested in Indian political 
affairs 

The Hindustan Review : — A commendable contri- 
bution to the literature the Indian Renaissance. 

Heroes of the Hour 

This is a collection of exhaustive biographical studies 
of Mahattfia Gandhi^ Tilak Maharaj and Sir S* 
Subrarnanya Aiyur wherein ts given copious account 
of the various activities of these three heroes in 
building? up the Indian Nation. To read the inspiring 
and instructive lives and career of these three heroes 
is to know how to consecrate our life foi our mother- 
land. Three excellent portraits adorn the book which is 
printed on Antique paper and bound in cloth ana 
Board. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

His Life, Personality and Genius, by K.S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, B.A., B.L., with a Foreword by Mr. J. C. 
Rollo. 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri, has given vital helv^ towards 
the understanding of Rabindranath and his religious, 
lyrical and dramatic conceptions and also a comprehen- 
sive study that is ibvaluable The author does for 
Tagore what Stopford Brooke has done for Tennyson 
and Browning — to supply a popular exposition, critical 
and exhaustive of the PoePs work. ' 

Price Rs. 3. 
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India’s Claim for Home Rule 

" New India writes ; — The growth of political 
literature in India is, in recent times, becoming very 
rapid and remarkable, and with the great National 
awakening in this land also has arisen a keen and 
fervent desire to spread it by means of cheap and 
useful books. Messrs. Ganesh & Co., the enterprising 
publishers of Madras, stimulated by this! desire, have 
brought out many popular books on Indian problems 
and their recent venture is India* s Claim for Home 
Rule, This book contains a comprehensive collection 
of speeches and writings of eminent Indians and 
veteran English publicits, with an attractive appendix 
and an exhaustive index. Price Rs, 2, 

India for Indians 

(Second Edition revised and enlarged.) 

This is a collection of the speeches delivered by 
Mr. C. R. Das on Home Rule for India wherein he 
has also tellingly exposed the fallacy gf Anglo-Indian 
Agitation against Indian aspirations. The book opens 
with an introduction by Babu Motilal Ghose, Editor, 
Amrtta Bazar Patrika Price As, 12. 

The Soul of India 

A vision of the past and future, by Mrs. Sarojini 
NaidU. Price As, 4. 

Babu Surendranath Baner jee 

This is an exhaustive collection of all the speeches of 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee delivered in England 
during his visit to attend the Imperial Press 
Conference. The- book also contains the notable 
speeches of Lord Morley on Literature and journalism 
and the attack of Lord Cromer on the Indian Press 
with the portraits of Lord Morley and Mr. Banerjee, 

Price As. 8. 
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Swami Ram Tirtha 

His Life ;and Teachings. Sixth Edition Revised and 
Enlarged. 

The Advocate of India writes : — All those who are 
interested in the thoughts of the East should buy, beg 
or borrow this book and study it. 

The Hindustan Review writes : — The present edition 
which has been carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged, collects for the first time some of the 
Swami’s most characteristic writings which enhance 
the value of an already excellent boolc. The get-up 
does credit to the resources of the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Madras. Over 800 Pages 
D. C. 16mo. Cloth Bound. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

(In the Press orders are registered) 

The Life and Teachifigs of the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, is an adequate tribute to the genius and 
character of the great social, and educational reformer 
v;ho flourished at a most critical juncture in Modern 
Indian history and whose influence can only be said 
lo be increasing in the years that lie before us. 

Price Re, 1. 

Select Essays of Sister Nivedita 

This is a comprehensive collection of the select essays 
of the late Sister Nivedita, who was devoting her life 
to the cause of India. The publishers hope that a 
perusal of the book will amply repay the readers. The 
book opens with an introduction by Mr. A. J, F. 
Blair, Editor, “ Empire,” Calcutta, and is illustrated 
with four halftone pictures. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

Urge Divine 

By Saint Nihal Singh 

The essays compris^ed in this volume are varied in 
character. They relate to agricultural, industrial, 
educational, philanthropic and personal topics. There 
is none of them which does not point a valuable 
moral for India. Price Re. 1 
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Essays on recent and living English Poets : 
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kind.*’ — Sri Aurobindo Ghose in Arya, 
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The Kingdom of Youth 

Essays towards National Education 

“The spirit of Youth riots through the pages, and the 
writing is delightfully fresh and vivid... We are sure 
this book will be very welcome to all who believe that 
' a nation’s greatness depends upon the education of 
its people.’ ” — The Commonweal, Price As. 8. 

The Garland of Life 
Poems West and East 

New Poems written in Kngland and India including 
translations from C. S. Bharati, Mirabai, Bartirahari, 
&c. 

“ The dedicatory poem to Mrs. Naidu is exquisite 

‘ A Song in Praise of Earth * is a veritable triumph of 
the union of thought and poetry. We do not find 
such poetry in English literature. It is a highly indi- 
vidualisiic contribution.” — Everyman^s Review. 

Price He. 1. 

The Renaissance in India 

^ An exposition of the artistic and literary forces of the 
revival in India, including the Bengal painters and 
Devi Sarojini's poetry. Contains a vigorous rejoinder 
to Ruskin’s criticism of Indian art ; and sage counsel 
to young Indian writers. Should be in the hands of 
all who wish to keep in touch with the new spirit in 
Ii.dian literature and art. Price Rs. 2. 

“ An intensely absorbing book which every Indian 
should read.** — The Hindu. 
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